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PREFACE. 


"  It  is  too  late  in.  tbe  history  of  the  ■world,"  one  has  siud,  "  for  an 
anthoF  to  apologize  for  publishing  a  book ;"  hence  few  are  now  guilty 
of  Buch  affectation.  Kevertheless,  the  causes  that  led  to  a  produc- 
tion, the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  the  object  sought  in  ita 
publication,  are  often  matters  of  interest  and  profit  to  a  thoughtful 
reader.  The  volume  now  offered  to  the  public  ia  not  the  result 
of  an  empty  desire  to  make  a  book,  but  to  furnish  in  a  concise  yet 
sufficiently  extended  form  for  ordinary  use  a  history  of  the  American 
metropolis,  with  the  origin,  objects,  growth,  and  present  coudition  of 
its  numerous  institutions.  Many  excellent  works  bearing  oa  this 
subject  have  been  issued  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  various 
publishers  and  authors,  and  by  the  separate  corporations,  varying 
in  size  from  the  large  quarto  to  the  thirty-cent  guide-book.  Some 
of  these  have  traced  minutely  the  early  history  of  the  island,  others 
have  sought  to  exhibit  New  York  as  it  is,  some  have  traced  the 
history  of  the  churches  or  of  a  single  institution,  and  one  has  traced 
the  career  of  most  of  the  societies  devoted  to  private  charities.  Aa 
no  one  of  them  has,  however,  attempted  to  cover  the  whole  subject, 
a  small  library  of  these  books  has  been  indispensable  to  one  wishing 
to  be  tolerably  conversant  with  the  history  of  New  York  and  its 
institutions. 

The  author  has  often  felt  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  volume, 
giving  information  in  relation  to  the  prisons,  dispensaries,  the 
municipal  institutions,  the  cemeteries,  hospitals,  schools,  the  parks, 
markets,  quarantine,  etc.,  etc     While  informing  himself  on  these 
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subjects,  lie  was  induced  to  write  a  series  of  articles,  describing  the 
islands  in  New  York  harbor  and  many  of  the  institutions,  which 
were  published  in  one  of  the  monthlies  of  the  city.  The  brief  his- 
tories of  a  few  of  the  institutions  ^ven  proved  highly  satisfeotory 
to  some  of  the  managers,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  at  length 
decided  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

In  examining  the  several  institutions,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  dismiss  all  denominational  prejudice,  and  present  honestly  the 
history  and  merits  of  each.  He  has  in  every  place  looked  for  some- 
thing commendable,  and  almost  invariably  found  it.  The  two  hun- 
dred institutions  of  Kew  York,  many  of  which  are  colossal  enter- 
prises, are  highly  creditable  to  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  our 
people.  The  author  does  not  endorse  the  idea  so  often  advanced, 
that "  we  haoe  loo  tnany  charilable  inetilutions"  nor  does  he  believe 
that  they  covid  or  should  be  greatly  consolidated.  Institutions, 
like  armies,  may  be  too  large  for  successfiil  management.  Many  of 
ours  are  already  as  large  as  they  ever  should  be,  and  the  younger 
and  smaller  ones,  if  well  conducted,  are  certain  to  rapidly  increase 
in  m^nitude.  We  believe  every  denomination  should  provide  its 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  fotmd  asylums  for  its  orphans.  We  have 
contemplated  with  high  satis&otion  the  march  of  events  in  this 
direction. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  present  any  new  theory  for 
the  establishment  or  management  of  an  institution.  An  imperfect 
system  has  often  proved  eminently  successful  under  judicious 
administration,  while  the  most  perfect  has  repeatedly  failed  through 
mismanagement.  Hence,  abstract  discussions  of  theories  or  systems 
are  of  uncertain  value.  No  one  can  wade  through  many  hundred 
published  reports  of  the  institutions,  as  we  have  done,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  all  these  managers  there 
is  a  manifest  desire  for  progress  and  great  efficiency.  While  the  his- 
tory of  our  institutions  discloses  the  fact  that  provision  is  made  for 
every  class  of  unfortunates,  and  that  the  benevolence  of  the  people 
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is  rapicUy  increasing,  it  exhibita,  also,  most  noticeably  the  recog- 
nized po'wer  of  mind  and  of  ntoral  ingtruTneTitalitiea.  Brute  force 
no  longer  reigns.  Public  justice  is  no  longer  &  revenge,  but  an  ex- 
pedient for  the  safety  of  community,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.  Sixty  yeara  ago  tniEtnt  youth  were  hurled  into  a  prison, 
where,  under  the  tuition  of  mature  crtminala,  they  soon  became 
hopelessly  corrupted.  Now,  ia  a  Eefiige  or  an  Asylum — a  school 
with  a  sanctuary— they  are  impressed  with  ideas  and  moral  motives, 
and  soon  ~  risa  to  usefulness.  The  blind  and  the  deaf-mute  are 
educated,  asylums  rise  for  the  reformation  of  Mien  women  and  the 
inebriate,  while  tlie  halls  of  the  hospital  and  the  prison  resound 
with  the  ministrations  of  religion.  The  moat  advanced  in  evil  are 
still  considered  within  the  reaoh,  and  susceptible  of,  moral  influence, 
and  for  whose  recovery  scores  are  willing  to  toil. 

For  much  valuable  information  in  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
the  author  cheerfully  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  "  A  Picture  of 
New  York  in  1848,"  "  Valentine's  History  of  New  York,"  Apjile- 
tons'  "  American  Cyclopedia,"  the  "  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New 
¥ork,"  the  "  Manuals  of  the  Common  Council,"  the  "  Charities  of 
New  York,"  "  Half-Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  "  Public 
Education  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  "  Watson's  Annals  of  New 
York,"  Miss  Booth's  "  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  and  to  the 
printed  reports  of  the  several  institutions  whose  histories  are  briefly 
presented.  Also  to  the  managers,  auperiaten dents,  chaplains,  and 
physicians  of  the  institutions,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  his  undertaking,  and  promptly  furnished 
such  information  as  was  within  their  reach.  The  author  has  gath- 
ered his  statistics  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and  trusts  they 
will  be  found  very  genei'ally  correct.  Of  the  labor  and  difficulty  in 
preparing  a  work  of  this  kind  in  a  great  city  of  strangera,  wliere 
things  are  changing  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity,  few  have  any  con- 
ception who  have  not  undertaken  it. 

Of  the  style,  he  has  only  to  say  that  he  has  labored  to  present 
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the  largest  amount  of  matter  in  the  Bmallest  space ;  BJid  has  sought 
to  minister  to  the  understanding,  rather  than  the  imagination.  In 
tracing  the  early  history  of  the  island,  and  the  colonial  history,  he 
has  sought  to  select,  and  so  group  the  priudpal  events,  as  to  make 
them  readily  found,  and  easily  remembered.  He  has  not  sought  to 
unduly  encumber  the  volume  with  the  names  of  officers,  or  xrith 
unimportant  statistics.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  present  a  portable 
book,  richly  illustrated,  irithin  the  reach  of  all ;  containing  all  the 
information  that  the  masses  care  to  read,  of  the  development  of  the 
city,  the  or^n  and  work  of  its  institutions ;  in  fine,  a  comprehensive 
work  and  guide,  acceptable  alike  to  the  citizen  and  the  stranger. 
How  iar  he  has  succeeded  he  leaves  for  others  to  judge. 

The  volume  haa  been  prepared  amid  the  duties  of  a  laborious 
pastorate.  During  the  last  five  years  he  has  visited,  as  occasion 
has  ofiered,  each  of  the  institutions  described,  and  to  many  of  them 
he  has  been  called  to  offer  consolation  to  the  suffering.  The 
reports,  statistics,  and  other  items,  have  been  thus  collected,  and 
any  missing  fiicts  supplied,  when  possible,  through  correspondence. 
The  chapters  have  mostly  been  written  nights,  after  conducting  an 
evening  service.  The  labor  of  its  preparation,  notwithstanding  the 
numberless  perplexities  such  an  undertaking  involves,  has  been  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  one — and  he  can  only  wish  the  reader  a  simi- 
lar esporience  in  its  perusaL  Hoping  the  iruits  of  these  snatches 
of  time  and  toil  may  be  made  to  minister  in  some  degree  to  the 
intelligence  and  good  of  the  people,  we  send  this  volume  forth  on 
3  to  the  world. 

J.  F.  RICHMOND. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MANHATTAlSr. 

IliC    CEEAT    METROPOLIS ORIGINAL    INHABITANTS    OF    MANHATTAN— 

THE     AD\ENT    OF    THE    WHITE    MVN THE     FIKST    GRAVE HUDSON 

EiPLORES  THE  aiVEB — FOUNDIM  OF  THE  DUTCH  DYNASTY — -PETER 
KINllTS  THE  FIRSjT  GOIEKNOR — ■ftOUTER  VAN  TWILLEU — WILLIAM 
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K0R1— THE  SIRRENDEE  OF  THE  DUTLH  DYNASTY — MANNERS  AMD- 
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THE  GBEAT  SIETROPOLIS. 


H 


'EW   1 0RIi.  is    the    most    populous,. 

m-iltlij,  and   splendid   tity  on    the 

Amenciu  continent.    Its  location,  cli- 

H  ite  suiTonndiDge,  and  connections  have  all 

Icen  fa^oiable  to  its  growth  and  greatness. 

It  stands  on  the  little  island  called  by  the 

Iiidiina  Manhattan,  but  Brooklyn,  Williams- 

bnrgh,  (jreene  Point,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Yon- 

kers,and  Tarrytown,are  but  its  suburbs,  containing- 

the  residences  of  its  laborere,  clerks,  and  merchant 

princes.     Among  the  earliest  localities  to  feel  the 

tread  of  the  European  stranger,  it  has  through  all 

its  history  been  deservedly  popular  as  a  landing  depot,  and 

now  receives  fully  flve-sevenths  of  all  entering  the  country,. 

About  live  thousand  vessels  annually  enter  its  bay,  which  is  suf- 
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ficiently  broad  and  deep  to  anclior  the  collected  navies  of  the 
world.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  whole  United  States,  and  amount  to  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum;  while  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  city 
reaches  nearly  four  thousand  millions.  Nearly  three  hundred 
railroad  trains  make  daily  communication  with  its  suburbs. 
The  taxable  property  of  the  island  reported  at  le^  than  half 
its  value  reaches  nearly  a  thousand  millions,  and  the  annual 
tax  about  twenty-five  millions.  New  York  is  the  great  store- 
house of  the  nation's  wealth,  the  centre  of  its  financial  oper- 
ations, and  of  its  political,  industrial,  economic,  scientific, 
educational,  benevolent,  and  religioiis  enterprises.  New  York 
furnishes  most  of  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  boola,  pictures, 
models  of  statuary,  architecture,  machinery,  and  handicraft, 
for  the  numerous  great  States  clustered  around  it,  and  for 
the  broad  Canadas.  There  is  poverty  in  New  York,  deep  and 
squalid ;  but  it  is  offset  by  wealth,  countless  and  dazzling. 
There  is  ignorance  here,  profound  and  astonishing ;  but  there 
is  learning  also,  brilliant  and  extensive  as  can  be  found  on 
the  globe.  There  are  sinners  in  New  York,  black  and  guilty, 
as  ever  disgraced  the  world  ;  but  there  are  saints  also,  spot- 
less and  benevolent,  as  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  God. 
All  extremes  meet  in  this  great  metropolis.  Here  are  the 
denizens  of  every  land,  the  babblings  of  every  tongue,  the 
productions  of  every  clime,  the  inventions  of  every  craft,  and 
the  ripened  fruit  of  every  desire.  At  a  single  glance  can  be 
seen,  as  in  a  vast  mirror,  pictures  of  age  and  infancy,  beauty 
and  deformity,  industry  and  indolence,  wealth  and  beggary, 
vice  and  sanctity. 

New  York,  with  its  immense  libraries,  art  galleries,  daily 
press,  literary  associations  and  lectures,  its  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  architectural  wonders,  is  one  of  the  richest  fields  of 
human  culture  in  the  known  world.  There  is  on  every  hand 
Bomething  to  interest,  please,  and  profit  everybody,  of  what- 
ever country,  talent,  or  temperament.  It  is  a  luxury  to  tarry 
in  New  York,  though  it  be  but  for  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day, 
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to  liaten  to  the  rumble  of  its  wlieela,  the  whistle  of  its  en- 
gines, the  clicking  of  its  telegrapiis,  tlie  voice  of  its  orators, 
the  ehiniQ  of  its  bells,  the  strains  of  its  music,  and  the  roar 
of  its  artillery.  Whose  mind  is  not  enlarged  as  he  contem- 
plates the  progress  of  its  growth,  the  rush  of  its  improve- 
ments, and  tho  majestic  sweep  of  its  commerce?  Who  can 
stand  upon  its  elevated  observatories  and  closely  contemplate 
its  leagues  of  solid  masonry,  everywhere  thronged  with  im- 
mortals as  important  and  hopeful  as  himself,  without  such 
emotions  as  he  never  experienced  before?  Who  can  press 
through  the  whirl  of  its  daily  activities,  without  thinking  of 
eternity ;  through  its  neglected  sinks,  without  thinking  of 
pandemonium ;  or  its  cultivated  parks,  without  thinking  of 
paradise  "i  All  do  not  live  in  Kew  York,  nor  can  they ;  yet 
every  thoughtful  American  should  visit  it,  snuff  its  ocean 
breezes,  contemplate  its  massive  piles,  peep  into  its  institu- 
tions, and  gather  inspiration  from  the  rush  of  its  activities. 
For  any  who  wish  to  visit  it,  or  who  do  not,  this  book  has 
been  written.  To  obtain  a  correct  and  adequate  knowledge 
of  New  York,  let  us  begin  at  tlie  foundation. 


ORIGINAL  mHABITANTS  OF  MANHATTAN. 

?0R  many  ages  Manhattan  lay  buried 
1  these  western  solitudes,  separated 
by  a  wide  and  stormy  ocean  from  aU 
the  bustling  activities  of  the  civilized 
world.  During  a  long  period  it  is 
now  known  to  liave  been  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  Indians  of  the  Hudson 
river  country  who  gathered  here  in 
vast  numbers,  built  their  rustic  vil- 
lages, and  spent  the  summer  months  in  fishing,  baking  clams, 
and  hunting.     Centuries  before  civilization  found  its  way  to 
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these  shores,  the  broad  bay  now  whitened  with  the  eails  of  a 
hundred  nations  was  dotted  with  the  canoes  of  an  ingenious 
race,  whose  history  is  now  too  nearly  obliterated.  Their  lands 
they  owned  in  common,  the  only  divisions  being  between  the 
different  tribes.  Their  habitations  were  constructed  of  sap- 
lings and  bark,  with  no  windows,  floors,  or  chimneys.  Their 
villages  were  located  on  spots  of  ground  natnrally  clear  of 
wood,  and  contained  from  twenty  to  several  hundred  fam- 
ilies, which  in  time  of  war  they  surrounded  with  a  fence  or 
stockade.  To  t^riculture  they  gave  no  attention,  save  the 
planting  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  pumpkins.  Both 
sexes  were  exceedingly  fond  of  display  in  dress,  illi^trating 
the  old  saying,  that  "  man  in  robes  or  in  rags  is  a  proud 
little  animal."  The  Indian  women  wore  long,  black  hair, 
plaited  and  rolled  up  behind,  where  it  was  fastened  with  a 
band.  Their  petticoats  were  ornamented  with  exquisite  taste 
and  skill,  and  would  bring  a  fine  sum  in  our  day.  Tliis  gar- 
ment hung  from  a  belt  or  waist-girdle  made  of  dressed  deer- 
skin, highly  ornamented  with  Indian  money  called  sewani. 
Pendants  hung  upon  their  foreheads,  necks,  and  arms,  and 
handsomely  trimmed  moeeasina  adorned  their  feet. 

The  men  were  no  less  attentive  to  dress.  Upon  their 
slioulders  they  hung  a  mantle  of  deer-^kin,  with  the  fur  next 
their  bodies,  while  the  outside  of  the  garment  displayed  a  va- 
riety of  designs  in  paint.  The  edges  of  the  mantle  were 
trimmed  with  swinging  points  of  fine  workmanship.  Their 
heads  were  variously  ornamented ;  some  wearing  feathers, 
and  otliers  different  articles  of  a  showy  character.  Their 
necks  and  arms  displayed  ornaments  of  elaborate  workman- 
ship. They  painted  themselves  in  a  variety  of  colors  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  tastes,  rendering  their  appearance  gro- 
tesque and  frightful.  They  were  tall  and  slender,  had  black 
or  brown  eyes,  snow-white  teeth,  a  cinnamon  complexion,  and 
were  fleetnand  sprightly.  They  had  no  care  but  to  provide 
for  present  subsistence  and  secure  pleasure.  They  were  very 
superstitious,  believing  in  dreams,  signs,  and  various  omens. 
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They  had  crude  notions  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Spirit 
Zand.  When  one  died  they  placed  hia  body  in  a  grave  in  a 
sitting  posture,  shielding  it  from  contact  with  the  earth  by  a 
covering  of  boughs,  and  from  the  wild  beasts  by  a  bui'den  of 
stone  and  earth.  By  his  side  in  the  grave  was  also  placed  his 
implements  of  war  and  pleasure,  some  money  and  food  to 
serve  him  on  his  journey  to  the  Sjnrit  Land.  The  science  of 
war  was  his  greatest  accomplishment,  and  to  die  without  any 
display  of  weakness  or  fear,  hia  highest  virtue.  Oratory  was 
considerably  cultivated  among  them.  When  first  discovered 
dieir  manners  and  habits  contrasted  so  strangely  with  every- 
thing in  Europe,  that  they  were  supposed  to  possess  few,  if  in- 
deed any,  of  the  affections  and  higher  emotions  of  humanity, 
but  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 
Time  has,  however,  shown  their  native  regard  for  integrity  and 
houor,  and  under  the  appliances  of  mental  and  moral  culture, 
the  Indian  head  and  heart  have  proved  capable  of  high  at- 
tainments. 


THE   ADVENT  OF   THE  WHITE  MAN. 

j|HE  wants  of  the  race  had  fairly  out- 
grown the  capacities  of  the  East.  An 
accession  of  new  ideas  was  demanded ; 
human  liberty  could  not  be  realized 
amid  the  crushing  despotisms  of  tlie  Old  World, 
and  benevolence,  the  divinest  grace  of  the  soul, 
liTiguished  for  want  of  a  broader  theatre  on 
which  to  work  out  and  exhibit  its  sublime  de- 
velopments. Divine  Providence  opened  the 
'  gates  to  this  western  world,  Vai-razzani,  a 
Florentine  in  the  employ  of  the  Erench  Govern- 
ment m  the  8i\teenth  century  (1525),  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  fir^t  i^hite  man  who  sailed  through  the  Narrows,  and 
looked  upjn  the  placid  waters  of  the  New  York  bay  and  its 
gieeu  islands     In  lb09  Henry  Hudson,  an  intrepid  English 
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navigator  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  E^t  India  Company, 
sailed  from  Europe  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  the 
East  Indies,  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  waa  a  yacht, 
called  the  "Half  Moon,"  of  about  eighty  tons  burthen,  and 
would  be  considered  a  very  diminutive  thing  for  an  explorer 
in  our  day,  when  canal  boats  carry  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons.  His  crew  consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  sailors,  partly 
of  Dutch  and  partly  of  English  birth.  He  traversed  the 
American  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  then  turned  again  northward  to  explore  more  carefully 
the  country  thus  passed.  On  t!ie  2d  of  September  he  rounded 
Sandy  Hook,  and  on  the  4th  he  anchored  near  the  Jersey 
shore  in  the  south  bay.  As  the  waters  swarmed  with  fish,  a 
boat  was  lowered  to  catch  some,  and  the  crew  is  believed  to 
have  landed  on  the  foam-fringed  beach  of  Coney  Island,  and 
to  have  been  the  first  white  men  who  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  the  Empire  State, 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Hudson  forgot  bis  mission,  and  be- 
came enchanted  with  the  gorgeous  scenery  everywhere  spread 
out  before  him.  Majestic  forests,  that  bad  slumbered  on 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  a^s,  waved  on  the  shores;  the 
little  hills  were  crowned  with  grass  and  a  variety  of  fragrant 
flowers;  the  waters  swarmed  with  finny  tribes,  while  birds  of 
strange  plumage  and  song  flitted  through  the  air.  A  liitber- 
to  unknown  race,  with  strange  manners  and  showy  trappings, 
came  to  bis  ship  in  their  canoes  with  corn  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, for  whieb  they  received  from  the  generous  commodore 
axes  and  shoes,  which  they  hung  about  their  necks  for  orna- 
ments. 

THE  PmST  GRAVE. 

Hudson  continued  at  his  anchorage  about  a  week,  and  on 
the  6th  of  the  month  dispatched  a  boat  to  explore  the  harbor. 
The  little  crew  passed  through  the  Narrows  and  took  a  view 
of  the  green  hills  of  Kanhattan,  after  which  it  sailed  out  to- 
ward Newark  bay.     On  their  return  an  unfortunate  collision 
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occurred  between  the  party  and  the  natives,  and  an  English 
sailor  named  John  Coleman  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  an  ar- 
row and  killed.  Two  others  were  wounded.  Coleman  had 
long  been  associated  with  Hudson  on  the  seas,  and  his  death 
was  greatly  regretted.  It  is  probable  that  the  sailors  were 
the  first  aggressors.  A  grave  was  dug  on  Sandy  Hook,  and 
on  the  9th  of  September  he  was  inournfu'Jy  interred,  and 
the  spot  has  since  been  known  as  Coleman's  Point. 

HUDSON  EXPLORES  THE  EIVER. 

On  the  11th  of  September  Hudson  sailed  through  the  Nar- 
rows, and  after  anchoring  one  day  in  the  New  York  bay  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  the  present  site  of  Albany,  hoping  to 
find  the  long-sought  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  Unwilling 
to  believe  he  had  reached  the  head  of  navigation,  he  de- 
spatclied  a  party  to  sound  the  river  higher  up.  They  pro- 
ceeded eight  or  nine  leagues,  and  finding  but  seven  feet  of 
water  they  returned  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence.  The 
voyage  up  the  river,  though  a  disappointment,  was  a  pleasant 
excursion.  The  rocky  Palisades,  lofty  Highlands,  and  the 
majestic  curves  of  tiie  sweeping  silver  current,  appear  to  have 
lingered  long  in  the  minds  of  these  bold  adventurers.  The 
natives  gave  them  a  friendly  reception,  spreading  before  them 
the  best  the  country  afforded. 

The  country  was  indeed  rich.  Hudson  declared  that  in 
one  Indian  village  he  saw  a  quantity  of  com  and  beans  suf- 
ficient to  fill  tliree  ships,  and  that  the  neighboring  fields  were 
burdened  with  luxuriant  crops. 

Two  unfortunate  occurrences  in  this  voyage  tarnish  the 
character  of  Hudson  and  his  crew.  They  communicated  to 
the  red  man  the  fatal,  intoxicating  bowl.  Sailors  must  always 
have  a  revel  wliile  on  shore,  and  one  occurred  during  their 
stay  at  Albany — the  first  ou  the  banks  of  that  beautiful 
river.  Secondly,  he  had  rudely  captured  while  at  Sandy 
Hook  two  natives,  whom  he  designed  to  carry  with  him  to 
Holland,     Both  escaped  on  his  passage  up  the  river,  or  at 
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their  drunken  carousal,  and  with  manly  courage  collected 
their  forces  to  resent  this  breach  of  faith  on  his  roturn,  A 
fleet  of  well-tilled  canoes  at  Spujten  Duyvil  attacked  and  at- 
tempted to  board  tlio  vessel.  A  musket  shot  from  tlie  ship 
killed  one  native  and  scattered  the  rest.  Opposite  Washing- 
ton Heights  the  attack  was  renewed  as  the  vrasel  floated  down 


the  stream.  Another  volley  of  musketry  stretched  nine  more 
in  the  cold  embrace  of  death,  after  which  they  desisted. 
The  thunder  of  the  white  man's  weapon,  and  the  deadly 
plunge  of  his  missile,  was  more  than  they  could  understand. 
A  little  caution  and  moderation  would  have  saved  these  stains 
from  that  otherwise  hrilliant  record  of  this  peerless  naviga- 
tor. On  the  4th  of  October  Hudson  sot  sail  for  Holland,  to 
make  known  the  facts  of  his  wonderful  discovery. 
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FOTJNDING   OF   THE  DUTCH   DTHASTT. 

yUDSON  had  Bcarcelj  made  knowii  tlie 
I  results  <jt  his  ■vojage  iii  IloUaud,  ere 
trading  vesbela  were  htted  out  by  the 
enterpnsing  merchants,  and  despatched  to 
these  shores  to  reap  the  golden  harvest  held 
out  in  the  valuable  £ui  trade.  These  experi- 
I  ments  were  highly  succebsful,  and  agents 
■«  ere  stationed  here  to  continue  the  hueineBs 
during  the  absence  of  the  ships.  These  agents  established 
their  headquarters  on  the  southern  point  of  Manhattan  Island. 
The  "  United  New  Netherland  Company,"  composed  of  a 
number  of  merchants,  was  chartered  in  1614,  for  a  brief 
period,  and  in  1621  the  "West  India  Company,"'  larger  and 
richer  than  the  former,  was  permanently  incorporated.  This 
great  company  was  invested  with  nearly  all  the  prerogatives 
of  a  general  government.  They  were  allowed  to  appoint 
their  own  governors,  settle  the  ends  and  forms  of  administra- 
tive justice,  make  treaties,  enact  laws,  and  were  granted  the 
exclusive  control  of  trade  on  the  whole  American  coast.  In 
1623  a  stanch  vessel  {the  "  New  Netherland,"  which  continued 
her  trips  regularly  for  more  than  thirty  years}  brought  over 
thirty  families  to  begin  a  colony.  These  were  landed  at  Al- 
bany, and  a  settlement  began.  Two  years  later  (1625)  another 
company  came  over  in  two  ships,  bringing  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  agricultural  implements,  and  seed  grain,  and  be- 
gan a  settlement  on  Manhattan.  T!ie  first  fort  was  erected  in 
1615  bytlie  traders,  and  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Trinity 
church,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  tides  then  reaching 
where  the  western  wall  of  the  churchyard  now  stands.  In 
1751  some  workmen  digging  in  tlie  bank  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  discovered  a  stone  wall  which  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  remains  of  the  long-forgotten  fort.  In  1623 
a  new  fort,   a  block-house,  was  constructed  a  little  south  of 
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■what  is  now  the  Bowling  Green,  which  served  the  matter  of 
defence  for  ten  years. 

PETEE  MINTTITS,    THE  FIEST   GOTERNOB. 

The  affairs  of  tiie  colony  having  become  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  require  the  presence  of  a  director-general,  Peter 
Miuuits,  of  Westphalia,  was  appointed  in  1624,  and  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  reins  of  govenmient.  To  conciliate  the 
Indians  he  purchased  the  entire  island  of  Manhattan  for 
twenty-four  dollars.  Tlie  Governor  established  his  residence 
in  the  block-house,  around  which  he  erected  strong  palisades. 
The  im"ports  into  the  colony  in  1634  amounted  to  $10,654, 
and  the  exports,  wholly  of  skins  and  furs,  amounted  to  $11,000 
In  1631,  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  the  imports  were 
$23,000,  and  the  exports  $27,204.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Minuits  the  rival  claims  to  territory  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  were  started,  but  no  adjustment  was 
reached.  Miunits,  Jiaving  been  recalled  by  the  company,  vaa 
in  April,  1633,  succeeded  by 

WOUTEE   VAN    TWILLEK. 

Van  Twjller  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselj.<'r,  one  of 
the  principal  directors  of  tlie  company,  and  whose  descdndants 
have  been  extensive  landliolders  in  America.  It  was  this 
relationship  that  secured  him  his  appointment,  he  having 
been  previously  but  a  clerk  for  the  company.  In  person  he 
is  described  as  close-jointed,  short,  and  exceedingly  corpulent. 
As  some  one  has  said,  "  He  looked  as  if  Dame  Nature  had 
designed  him  for  a  giant,  but  changed  her  mind."  Hie  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort  on  a 
greatly  enlarged  scale ;  by  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of 
"Nut"  (now  Governor's)  Island;  also  two  in  the  East  river 
above  Hurl  Gate,  now  known  as  Ward's  and  EandaU'a 
Islands.     Everardus  Bogardus,  the  first  clergjriiau  of  Man- 
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battan  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us,  18  believed  to  have 
come  over  in  the  ship  with  the  Governor.  During  this  reign 
the  first  church  edifice  was  erected.  It  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, and  stood  on  Pearl  street,  near  Broad.  Adam  Eoeland- 
Ben,  the  first  schoolmaster,  was  introduced  about  the  same 
time.  The  town  was  but  a  hamlet  of  thatched  buildings  at 
that  period.  Hundreds  of  painted  savages  still  roamed  over 
the  island,  pursuing  game  through  the  tangled  woodlands, 
and  grew  their  vegetables  in  its  mellow  deposits.  A  steady 
trade  with  them  was  continued,  in  which  they  exchanged 
their  furs  and  vegetables,  receiving  too  often  gin,  rum,  or 
glass  beads  in  return.  Indeed,  one  has  well  said,  "  The  kind- 
hearted  Dutchmen  had  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  their 
savage  neighbors,  on  account  of  their  being  pleasant  men  to 
trade  with,  and  httle  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  a  bargain." 

WILLIAM   KEIFT,    THE    THIRD    GOVERNOE. 

The  ship  "Herring"  arrived  at  Manhattan  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1638,  bringing  the  newly  appointed  Governor.  The 
affairs  of  the  colony  had  progressed  but  slowly.  It  had  been 
founded  by  a  company  of  merchants,  who  weighed  every- 
thing from  a  financial  standpoint;  high  tariffewere  laid  upon 
the  industry  of  the  settlers,  which  produced  dissatisfaction 
and  led  to  freqiient  altercations  between  the  people  and  tiie 
authorities.  They  were  held  together,  however,  by  the  fear 
of  a  savage  enemy  constantly  prowling  around  them.  Keift's 
administration  continued  nine  years,  and  became  unpopular 
and  unprofitable  to  the  company  in  consequence  of  the 
Indian  war,  into  which  he  was  unfortunately  drawn.  The 
first  advance  toward  popular  government  was,  however,  taken 
under  his  administration.  The  people  were  allowed  to  elect 
eight  representatives  to  assist  the  Governor  in  adftiinistering 
the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Building  lots  were  then  first  granted 
the  citizens.  In  1642  a  stone  tavern  was  erected  on  what  is 
now  Pearl  street,  which  afterwards  became  the  City  Hall.     A 
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Btone  church  was  also  erected  in  the  soutli-east  corner  of  the 
fort  Governor  Koift,  having  been  relieved  from  office,  Bet 
sail  for  Holland  in  tlie  ship  ".Princess,"  July,  1647.  Several 
prominent  persona  were  on  board,  among  whom  was  Dominie 
Bogardus,  who  had  married  a  wealtliy  widow  on  Manhattan, 
but  had  resolved  to  make  one  more  visit  to  the  fatherland. 
The  voyage  proved  disastrous.  The  pilot  mistook  the  chan- 
nel, entered  the  Severn,  and  wrecked  his  vessel  on  the  coast 
of  Wales.     Of  the  qne  hundred  persona  on  board  but  twenty 


PETER   STTTYVESANT,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  DUTCH   OOYERNORS. 

Success  had  not  particularly  crowned  the  undertaking  of 
the  company.  It  was  computed  that  the  "West  India 
Company  had,  between  tlie  years  1626  and  1644,  expended 
upon  the  settlement  over  two  hiuidred  thousand  dollars  above 
all  returns  made  to  it,  and  that  not  more  than  one  hundred 
men  remained  in  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  officers  and 
employes  of  the  company,  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  in 
1645.  Stuyvesant,  it  was  hoped,  would  retrieve  these  losses, 
and  secure  the  enlargement  and  stability  of  the  town.  He 
had  been  the  director  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  Om-a9oa,  where, 
in  a  battle  with  the  Portuguese,  he  had  lost  a  leg.  He  was  a 
brave  man,  with  considerable  breadth  of  mind  and  great  force 
of  character.  He  was  also  imperious,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, absolute  and  despotic  in  his  notions  of  government 
He,  however,  excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  the  colony,  and  the  good  of  the  people, 
among  whom  he  settled  after  the  English  conquest,  and  re- 
mained a  private  and  amiable  citizen  until  the  close  of  his 
life,  leaving  an  honorable  posterity  not  extinct  at  this  day. 
His  administration  was  characterized  by  great  vigor,  and  the 
town  soon  exhibited  marked  improvements.  As  is  usual, 
some  of  his  subjects  were  pleased,  and  some  dissatisfied. 
Drunkenness  and  profanity  were  strictly  prohibited,  and  no 
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liquors  were  to  be  sold  to  tbe  Indians,  Other  abuses  were 
6peedily  corrected.  In  1648  he  establiebed  a  weekly 
market;  in  1652  the  city  was  regularly  incorporated;  the 
next  yeai-  tbe  pabsades  on  the  line  of  Wall  Street  were 
erected,  aud  in  1657  tbe  streets  were  laid  ont  and  named. 
Tbe  population  of  tbe  place  had  also  wonderfully  increased. 
But  the  martial  fires  of  tbe  old  Governor  etill  slumbered  in 
bis  capacious  frame,  and  waited  an  opportunity  for  an  out- 
burst. This  was  soon  given.  Three  nationalities  bad  estab- 
lished their  colonies  on  tliese  shores.  Tbe  English  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  and  on  tbe  eastern  coast,  had  protested 
against  tbe  establishment  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  divided 
their  colonies.  The  Swedes  established  themselves  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  under  the  protest  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Swedes  built  Fort  Christina  as  a  matter  of  common  defence, 
and  tlie  Dutch,  to  protect  their  own  trade  in  that  locality, 
erected  in  1650  Fort  Casimar,  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  but  five  miles  from  this  Swedish  fortification. 
Regarding  this  an  encroachment,  the  Swedish  Governor  in 
1654  adroitly  captured  the  fort,  changed  its  name,  disai-med 
and  paroled  the  little  garrison.  The  next  year  Stuyvesant 
received  orders  to  recapture  the  fort,  and  drive  the  Swedes 
entirely  from  the  river.  This  was  a  welcome  message  to  tbe 
old  warrior. 

The  whole  force  of  New  Amsterdam  was  soon  afioat  in 
seven  ships  of  war,  with  tbe  intrepid 
Governor  as  commander,  and  tlie 
whole  Swedish  territory  speedily 
capitulated.  But  the  victorious 
Dutch  bad  no  time  to  rejoice  over  1 
their  successes.  Two  thousand 
armed  savages,  taking  advantage 
of  tbe  defenceless  state  of  the 
colony  to  avenge  the  shooting  of  a 
squaw  some  time  previously,  overran 
the  town,  after  which  they  departed  to  Iloboken,  I'avonia, 
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and  Staten  Island,  and  in  tliree  days  murdered  one  hundped 
of  the  inhabitants,  carried  into  captivity  a  hundred  and  fifty 
more,  besides  destroying  propei-ty  ■valued  at  two  hundred 
thousand  guilders.  Stuyvesaut  soon  returned,  and  while  he 
made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  M'ar  against  the  In- 
dians, he  at  the  same  time  so  appeased  them  with  kindness 
and  presents,  that  from  motives  of  fear  and  friendship  they 
■were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  by  the  release  of  the  captives. 
His  power  over  the  Indians  was  always  wonderful. 

THE  StTERENDER  OF  THE  DUTCH  DTNASTT. 
A  still  greater  danger  had  long  hung  over  the  Dutch 
colony.  The  English  had  from  the  first  claimed  the  entire 
continent  as  having  been  discovered  by  Cabot.  In  vain  did 
the  Dutch  urge  their  own  discovery,  their  title  honorably 
secured  from  the  Indians,  and  the  fact  of  possession.  The 
Plymouth  colony  established  at  New  Haven  spread  gradually 
over  the  country,  until  it  held  much  of  Long  Island  and 
Westchester.  The  Virginia  colony  absorbed  the  territory  on 
the  Delaware  so  triumphantly  ■wrested  from  the  S-wedes. 
Stuyvesant's  appeals  to  the  company  for  the  means  of  defence 
were  unheeded.  The  accession  of  Charles  II,  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  in  1664,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  granted 
to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  a  patent  of  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Connecticut  river  and  Delaware  bay,  cov- 
ering the  whole  of  the  Dutch  dominion  in  America.  The 
Duke  immediately  despatched  four  ships,,  -with  four  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  he  had 
thus  acquired.  Late  in  August,  1664,  tlie  little  fleet  cast 
anchor  near  Coney  Island.  The  soldiere  were  landed  and  took 
possession  of  the  block-house  on  Staten  Island,  and  soon  cut 
off  Manhattan  from  the  neighboring  shores.  The  resolute 
Governor  made  what  preparation  possible  for  defence,  but 
the  colony  was  not  able  to  resist  a  siege.  The  palisades, 
effectual  enough  against  the  Indians,  ■were  of  little  use  against 
English  troops.     The  fort  itself  was  a  mere  sham.     The  pop- 
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nlatioii  amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  conld  furnish 
but  a  few  hundred,  at  most,  able  to  bear  arms ;  and  to  crown 
all,  not  over  six  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder  could  be  col- 
lected in  the  colony.  The  town,  standing  on  the  soutliem 
point  of  the  island,  was  exposed  from  all  sides  to  the  raking 
lire  of  the  fleet,  and  must  have  soon  been  one  smoking  ruin. 
Still,  the  brave  Governor  could  not  brook  the  tbought  of  sur- 
render, and  as  soon  as  the  fieet  anchored  in  the  bay,  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  inquire  what  object  they  had  in  thus  entering 
a  friendly  port.  The  commander  returned  a  reply  asserting 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  territory,  and  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender,  giving  assurances  that  all  submissive 
inhabitants  would  be  secured  in  their  liberty  and  estates. 
Having  promised  to  give  a  reply  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Governor  convened  his  council  and  the  city  magistrates, 
and  informed  them  of  the  demand,  but  withheld  the  letter 
containing  the  terms  of  capitulation.  A  demand  for  this 
document  on  the  part  of  the  burgomasters  greatly  enraged 
the  Governor,  who  dissolved  the  assembly  and  declared  his 
purpose  of  defending  the  town.  The  English  commander 
understood  the  condition  of  the  colony.  Knowing  its  de- 
fence utterly  impossible,  and  that  secret  heart-burnings  had 
long  existed  among  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  he  issued  an 
artful  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  and  made  arrangements 
for  recruiting  in  the  settlement.  The  landing  of  troops  at 
Brooklyn  to  storm  the  toivn,  and  the  anchoring  of  the  ships 
in  front  of  the  fort,  convinced  all  that  tlie  crisis  had  fully 
arrived.  Crowds  gathered  ai-ound  the  venerable  wooden- 
legged  Governor,  among  whom  was  his  own  son,  pleading  for 
the  stay  of  hostiHtiea  by  the  surrender  of  the  town.  For  a 
time  he  was  inflexible,  saying,  "iV^ ,'  I  would  rather  ie  carried 
out  dead;  "  but  he  at  length  yielded,  performing  no  doubt  the 
most  painful  service  of  his  life.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sth 
of  September,  1664,  Stuyvesant  marched  his  troops  outof  Fort 
Amsterdam  with  the  honore  of  war,  and  the  English  took  pos- 
session and  raised  on  the  flagstaff  the  ensign  of  their  countrj'. 
Thus  closed  the  reign  of  the  Knickerboekeraj  after  holding 
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Manhattan  fifty-five  years,  and  establisliing  a  flonrishlng  and 
intefesting  colony.  Governor  Stuyveaant  soon  after  de- 
parted for  Holland  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration 
to  the  West  Ind  a  Companj,  after  ^vhich  he  leturned  lived 


and  died  on  i  Iqige  farm  1  e  had  pto\i  uslj  j  incha'-ed  m  the 
Bowery,  A  large  pear-tree  of  his  planting  stood  until  tliree 
years  ago  at  the  corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Tliirteenth 
street.  This  moniiraent  of  the  good  old  days  has  now  disap- 
peared— the  last  of  the  lijiickerhockers. 


MANNERS    &SD    CUSTOMS. 
1 1   I     irst  money  in  nse  on  Manhattan  was 
I    iinpum,  i.e.,  small  beads   mado   of 
lis,   sometimes  wrought   into  belts 
1  worn  as  ornaments.    Wampum  was 
two  kinds,  white  and  black  or  pur- 
1  color,  the  dark  colored  being  twice 
™  valuable  as  the  other.      Wampum 
consisted  of  cylindrical  pieces  of  testa- 
ceous fishes,  (hard-shell  clams  or  oys- 
■s,)  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  diameter  less  than 
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a  pipe  Btem,  drilied  lengthwise  so  as  to  be  strung  upon  a 
thread,  A  piece  of  white  wampum  was  counted  equal  to  a 
farthing.  The  Dutch  and  English  traders  carried  into  the 
interior  their  knives,  combs,  scissors,  needles,  awls,  looking- 
glasses,  hatchets,  guns,  blankets,  etc.,  and  sold  them  to  the  na- 
tives for  seawant  or  wampum,  and  with  tliis  wampum  returned 
and  purchased  their  furs,  corn,  venison,  etc,  on  the  seaboard, 
thus  artfully  avoiding  the  great  labor  of  transporting  the  fura 
and  grain  through  the  country.  This  circulating  medium^ 
was  used  in  Kew  England  also,  and  was  finally  regulated  by 
civilized  governments. 

Tlie  Dutch  kept  five  festivals,  Kerstydt  (Christmas), 
Nieuw  jar  {New  Year),  Paas  (the  Passover),  Pinxter  {i.e.^ 
Whitsuntide),  and  San  Claas  (i.e.,  Saint  Nicholas,  or  Christ- 
kinkle  day).  Christmas  was  a  great  day  for  shooting-matches. 
Turkeys  and  other  fowls  were  placed  at  a  long  distance  from 
the  marksman,  every  one  paying  for  his  shot  and  bearing 
away  all  he  hit.  This  festival  is  still  continued  in  New  York,, 
the  shooting  having  been  superseded  by  Church  services  and 
festivals,  in  which  the  Christmas  tree,  containing  a  present 
for  each  expected  to  attend,  forms  the  principal  object  of  at- 
traction. Presente  are  given  profusely  in  all  circles.  Mer- 
chants are  expected  to  give  pi-esents  to  all  in  their  employ^ 
and  often  expend  thousands  of  dollars  in  carrying  out  this 
costly  programme.  The  ingenious  stories  of  Santa  Claus  are 
not  repeated  as  much  as  formerly,  though  the  children  are  aa 
much  interested  in  them  as  were  those  of  the  preceding  gen- 
erations. 

Paas  was  long  very  generally  observed  by  the  Dutch,  and 
colored  boiled  eggs  may  still  be  found  in  many  families  in 
the  city  and  country  on  the  return  of  this  festival.  Pimxtee 
is  scarcely  remembered.  Kbw  Yeak  was  the  great  festival 
of  the  whole  season.  The  tables  were  spread. witli  cakes^ 
cider,  wines,  indeed  everything  calculated  to  tempt  and  sat- 
isfy the  appetite.  Everybody  received  calls,  and  all  went  ti> 
see  their  friends.     General  Washington  resided  in  New  York 
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during  the  first  year  of  his  Presidency,  in  the  Pranklin 
House,  at  the  head,  of  Cherry  street.  On  the  first  day  of 
January,  1790,  he  was  waited  on  by  most  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  tlie  city.  They  were  severally  introduced  to  the 
President,  who  received  them  with  marked  cordiality,  and 
after  an  agreeable  interchange  of  thought  they  severally  with- 
drew, greatly  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  President,  to  most  of  whom  he  was  a  personal  stranger. 
In  the  evening  the  ladies  came  to  call  on  Mrs.  Washington. 
The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  many  came.  All  were  cor- 
dially received,  and  after  being  seated,  coffee,  plain  and  plnm- 
cake  were  served,  which  was  followed  by  famihar  conversa- 
tion, in  which  Mrs.  Washington  was  conspicuous.  The  Gen- 
eral, who  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  calls  of  tlie  gen- 
tlemen, was  present  during  the  evening.  Not  being  familiar 
with  their  usages,  he  ventured  to  ask  whether  this  matter  was 
casual  or  customary,  to  which  a  lady  replied  that  it  was  their 
annual  custom,  received  from  their  Dutch  forefathers,  and 
which  they  had  always  commemorated.  After  a  short  pause, 
he  observed,  "Tlie  highly  favored  situation  of  New  York, 
will,  in  process  of  years,  attract  emigrants,  who  will  gradually 
change  its  customs  and  manners ;  but  let  whatever  changes 
take  place,  never  forget  the  cordial,  cheerful  observance  of 
New  Year's  day."  Emigration  has  not  changed  this  ancient 
custom.  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Jews,  and  Gentiles,  rich  and 
poor,  continue  the  practice ;  tables  groan  under  a  burden  of 
rich  viands  and  cakes,  costly  wines,  lemonade,  and  rare  fruits. 
Nearly  every  house  is  still  open  for  callers,  who  begin  their 
circuits  in  the  morning,  many  of  them  continuing  their 
travels  until  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  While  there  are 
Bome  things  pleasant  and  desirable  in  this  ancient  custom,  it 
is  also  attended  with  so  much  excess,  that  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary closes  annually  in  New  York  upon  more  tipsy  dandies 
than  can  be  found  in  almost  any  other  city  in  Christendom. 

THANSSGivrno  is  now  very  generally  observed  in  New 
York,  services  being  held  in  most  of  the  churches,  and  aL 
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business  is  Buspended.  This  custom  originated  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  lias  gradually  spread  its  way  throngli  most  of  the 
country. 

Independence  Day,  originating  with  the  publication  of  the 
Declaration  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  great  holiday  in  New  York. 
The  incessant  discharge  of  fire-arms  front  early  mom  'till 
evening,  is  very  distressing  to  people  of  weak  nerves.  The 
brilliant  flreworlts  during  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  in 
the  parks  and  squares,  are  not  excelled  in  the  world. 

The  Dutch  mansions  were  complete  models  of  neatness  and 
order.  The  floors  had  no  carpets,  and  were  almost  worn  out 
with  repeated  scourings  of  soap  and  white  sand.  Their  par- 
lors were  choicely  kept,  and  their  tables  contained  no  rich 
plate. 

Dancing  was  a  common  recreation  among  the  Dutch.  The 
supper  at  a  dance  consisted  of  chocolate  and  bread. 

All  marriages  among  the  ancient  Dutch  had  to  be  pub- 
lished three  weeks  beforehand  in  the  churches,  otherwise  a 
license  must  be  purchased  from  the  Governor.  This  latter 
was  considered  costly. 

A  good  suit  of  clothes  worn  at  church  was  invariably  taken 
off  and  laid  away  on  the  return. 

The  Dutch  were  fond  of  posterity.  A  father  sometimes 
gave  hia  son  a  bundle  of  goose-quills,  telling  him  to  give  one 
to  each  of  his  sons. 

Gentlemen  in  good  circumstances  thought  nothing  of  car- 
rying a  bag  containing  a  hundred  pounds  of  meal  through  the 
streets,  and  would  have  been  ashamed  of  a  porter. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Dutch  merchants  and  spec- 
ulators to  make  their  fortunes  out  of  their  customers  and 
nothing  from  their  creditorB.    Alas  1  how  the  world  changes  I 
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CHAPTER    II. 
ENGLISH  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

StTCCESSPITL  ADMltnaTRATION    OP  COL.   NiCOLS RECAPTURE   OP   MAN- 
HATTAN BY  THE  BUTCH — THE  CAREER  AND  TRAGIC  END  OF  LEISLEB, 

THE   people's   choice CAPTAIN  KIDD,  THE   NEW  YORK  PIRATE-— 

RIP  VAN  DAM THE  TRIAL  AND  TRIUMPH    OF    LIBERTY- THE    NEGRO 

plot  OP  1741 — TRIUMPH  or  the  anglo-saxon — troublous  times 

APPROACHING. 

7UCH  dissatisfaction  was  very  reason- 
ably expected  with  tliis  sudden  change 
'  of  authority,  though  it  proved,  upon 
the  whole,  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
Dutcli  colony.  Tho  inliabitanta  were 
.  confirmed  in  their  right  o£  property 
'  and  tlieir  custom  of  inheritance; 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  tlieir 
commerce  with  the  Holland  merchants,  liberty  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religion  was  not  abridged,-  and  they  were  prom- 
ised exemption  from  impressment  in  war  service  against  any 
nation  whatsoever.  They  were  allowed  to  elect  inferior  offi- 
cers and  magistrates,  and  any  who  were  dissatisfied  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country.  The  first  English  Governor, 
Col.  Kichard  Nicole,  established  the  system  of  trial  by  jury, 
a  hitherto  unknown  procedure  in  America.  Tlie  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment at  that  period  was  reputed  the  most  liberal  govern- 
ment in  Europe ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Government  had 
never  had  control  of  tho  colony,  that  having  been  committed 
to  the  mercenary  management  of  a  private  mercantile  cor- 
poration. Every  precaution  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
new  government  on  th©  inhabitants  was  taken.    All  grants  of 
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land  previously  made  were  renewed  or  confirmed,  and  all 
individual  interests  were  carefully  guarded.  All  property 
belonging  to  the  West  India  Company  was  confiscated  and 
sold  at  auction  to  the  inhabitants.  This  linked  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  their  titles,  and  made  it  essential  to  the  possea- 
sion  of  tlieir  property.  It  was  not  until  July  12, 1665,  that  the 
Governor  felt  safe  in  attempting  any  decided  change  in  the 
government.  On  that  day  he  issued  his  proclamation  revok- 
ing the  old  system  of  burgomasters  and  schepens,  intro- 
ducing in  tlieir  place  a  Mayor,  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  a 
Sheriff,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
The  name  of  the  city  was  also  changed  to  New  York,  in  honor 
of  the  Duke.  Colonel  Nicola,  after  a  successful  administra- 
tion of  four  years,  was  at  his  own  request  relieved  from  duty, 
and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace,  an 
officer  of  the  English  anny. 


RECAPTURE  OP  MANHATTAN  BY   THE  DUTCH. 

^^rWW^X  "^  ^^'^^  ^^^  again  broke  out  between  England 
P  i  -1 1^^^  ^^"^  Holland.  The  sturdy  Dutch  having 
I  waited  anxiously  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
I  cover  their  lost  possessions  in  America,  fitted 
out  a  squadron  of  five  ships  to  cruise  on  the 
;  American  coast,  with  instructions  to  inflict  as 
J  much  injury  as  possible  upon  the  English  colony  and 
'  commerce.  Though  the  authoritiea  at  New  York 
were  apprised  of  this  fact,  little  preparation  for  defence 
w&s  undertaken.  Governor  Lovelace  appears  to  have 
been  a  moderate,  good-natured  genius,  vastly  more  interested 
in  trips  of  pleasure  than  the  affairs  of  government ;  hence, 
he  scrupled  not  to  leave  for  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
though  the  city  was  liable  to  be  surprised  at  any  hour  with 
the  approadi  of  a  hostile  fleet.     In  his  absence  the  fort  was 
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left  under  command  of  Captain  John  Manning,  a  ■white- 
feathered  hero,  full  of  pomp  and  bluster,  every  way  capahle 
of  eating  a  rich  dinner  and  of  adjusting  a  pair  of  ehoulder- 
Btraps,  though  quite  incapable  of  conducting  any  ordinary 
correspondence  or  of  resisting  an  attack. 

In  February,  1673,  a  rumor  reached  the  city  that  the  en- 
emy's fleet  had  been  discovered  off  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
The  Governor  was  luxuriating  among  his  rich  friends  in 
Westchester.  A  hasty  summons  from  Captain  Manning 
brought  him  to  the  city,  where  several  hundred  troops  were 
mustered,  but  as  no  enemy  appeared  they  were  soon  dispersed. 
In  July  he  planned  a  trip  to  Connecticut.  (A  New  York  sum- 
mer vacation.)  A  few  days  after  his  departure,  two  Dutch 
men-of-war  appeared  ofE  Sandy  Hook.  The  afErighted  Man- 
ning again  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Governor,  and  caused  the 
drum  to  be  beaten  through  the  streets  for  recruits.  Tlie  only 
noticeable  response  was  from  the  Dutch  malcontents,  who, 
overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  the  flag  of  the  "  fadderlandt,"  on 
pretence  of  doing  service,  entered  the  fort  and  spiked  many 
of  the  cannon,  after  which  they  departed,  leaving  the  diicken- 
hearted  captain  to  fight  his  battle  on  his  own  line  and  in  his 
own  way.  Meanwhile  the  enemies'  ships  advanced  in  front 
of  the  fort,  and  after  some  interchange  of  communications, 
in  which  Manning  exhibited  tlie  greatest  imbecility,  the  city 
with  its  fortifications  was  surrendered  witliout  firing  a  gun  in 
its  defence.  The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  Manning,  in  sur- 
rendering the  city  withont  the  slightest  resistance,  was  a 
matter  of  great  mortification  to  the  English  people,  who  then, 
as  now,  prided  themselves  on  their  military  prestige.  After 
the  Englisli  authority  was  again  established  on  the  island, 
Manning  was  an-aigned  and  tried  by  court-martial  for  cow- 
ardice and  treachery,  and  was  convicted.  His  sword  was 
broken  over  his  head  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and  he  was 
incapacitated  from  holding  any  station  of  trust  or  authority 
under  His  Majesty's  govei'nment  ever  afterv/ard. 

The  Dutch  commanders  appointed  Captain  Anthony  Colve 
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Govemoi-,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  New  Orange, 
and  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  municipal  institutions,  con- 
forming them  again  to  tlioee  of  the  fatherland.  Expecting 
an  attack  from  the  English  to  recover  their  lost  territory, 
Governor  Colve  with  commendable  dispatch  repaired  the 
palisades,  improved  the  fortifications,  and  placed  the  city  in 
a  good  state  of  defence.  But  the  Dutch  were  not  long  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  die  fruit  of  this  toil.  The  treaty  of  peace 
signed  February  9, 1674,  between  England  and  Holland,  re- 
stored Manhattan  to  the  Engheh  crown,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1674,  the  Dutch  Government  departed  from 
American  soil  for  the  last  time. 


THE   CAREER   AND    TRAGIC    END    OF    LEISLER,  THE   PEOPLE'S 
CHOICE. 

^S  soon  as  the  final  cession  of  Man- 
hattan to  tlie  English  dominion  had 
been  secnred  by  the  peace  treaty  with 
the  Holland  Government,  tlie  Duke 
of  York  applied  for  and  received 
from  his  brother  Charles.  II.  the 
confirmation  of  his  former  title  to 
the  country,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed Sir  Edmond  Andros  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province.  Andros,  though  a  man  of  ability,  was 
the  unscrupulous  tool  of  his  master,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
his  arbitrary  tjranny  over  the  people  soon  rendered  liis 
government  immensely  unpopular.  During  his  administra- 
tion seven  public  wells  were  dug,  a  new  dock  was  constrneted, 
new  streets  were  laid  out,  and  the  "  bolting  act "  passed. 
This  latter  granted  the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan  the  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  bolting  flour,-  a  business  which,  twenty  years 
later,  furnished  employment  and  subsistence  to  nearly  two- 
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thirds  of  the  population.  Aadros  was  recalled  in  1683,  and 
Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  death 
of  Charles  II.,  in  16S5,  brought  the  Dnke  of  York  to  the 
English  throne  nnder  the  title  of  Jamea  II.  The  great  polit- 
ical battles  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  Europe 
were  now  fiercely  renewed,  James  seeking  with  every  ap- 
pliance the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
England,  as  it  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Till.  The  American  colonies  were  largely  peopled 
with  Protestant  refugees,  who  had  fled  the  tyranny  of  the  Old 
World,  and  who  could  but  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  pending 
struggle.  It  was  known  that  Governor  Dongan,  though  a  man 
of  moderation  and  caution,  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  who  had 
received  instructions  from  his  master  to  favor  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  the  province.  As  the 
contest  proceeded  in  England,  the  tides  of  public  feeling  ran 
high  in  this  country.  The  climax  was  reached  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  tho  landing  and  proclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  abdication  and  flight  of  the  former 
king.  The  revolution  in  England  immediately  extended  to 
this  country.  The  ]3ostonians  rose  to  arms,  deposed  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  sent  them  back  to  the  mother  country,  and  estab- 
lished a  popular  government.  New  York  was  more  conserv- 
ative, Grovornor  Dongan,  too  tolerant  in  his  policy  to  please 
the  king,  had  been  superseded  a  short  time  previously  by 
Francis  Nicholson,  another  Catholic,  who,  on  the  reception  of 
the  news,  betook  himself  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  the  harbor, 
and  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  colony  without  a  ruler. 
Two  political  parties  quickly  came  to  the  sorfabc,  each  of 
which  avowed  its  loyalty  to  tlie  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
One  consisted  of  tho  members  of  the  late  Council,  supported 
by  a  few  wealthy  citizens,  and  claimed  that  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment was  not  subverted  by  the  revolution  in  England,  or 
by  the  flight  of  the  Governor;  that  the  second  in  authority 
with  the  Council  inherited  the  power  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, until  matters   should   be  definitely  settled   by  the 
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crown.  The  other  party,  which  embodied  tlie  masses  of  the 
people,  maintained  that  by  the  overthrow  of  the  late  king,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  country  by  the  Governor,  the  previous 
system  of  government  was  totally  overthrown,  and  that  the 
people  were  empowered  to  appoint  a  provisional  government 
of  their  own.  But  in  times  of  general  and  intense  excitement 
there  is  little  chance  for  discussion ;  prejudice  and  inclination 
are  immensely  more  potent  than  logic.  The  public  money  of 
the  city,  amounting  to  £TIS  125.,  had  been  deposited  for  safe 
keeping  in  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  a  few  troopa. 
A  crowd  of  citizens  took  possession  of  the  fortification  with- 
but  resistance,  after  which  Jacob  Leisler,  senior  captain  of  the 
trainbands,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  take  command  of 
the  same,  with  power  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  suppress 
rebellion  until  instructions  were  received  from  England. 
The  gentleman  thus  elevated  to  be  the  principal  hero,  and 
bear  in  the  end  the  sad  penalty  of  this  exciting  epoch,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Dutch  burghers.  He 
had  entered  Manhattan  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  West 
India  Company  in  1660,  and  soon  after  married  the  widow  of 
Cornelius  Vanderveer,  and  thus  became  uncle  of  Stephanua 
Tan  Cortlandt  and  Nicholas  Bayard,  who  were  afterwards 
tlie  principal  instigators  in  his  execution.  He  had  already 
held  a  commission  in  the  colony,  and  fully  demonstrated  his 
capacity  and  loyalty.  No  sooner  had  he  taken  possession  of 
the  fort,  however,  than  active  measures  were  imdertaken  by 
the  opposite  party  to  subvert  his  administration.  Nicholas 
Bayard  became  the  principal  opponent  of  the  Leislerian  Gov- 
ernment. Bayard  was  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  of 
genuine  Holland  origin,  had  by  mercantile  pursuits  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  and  had  long  been  an  active  politician.  He  had 
served  as  Mayor,  and  was  at  this  time  colonel  of  tlie  train- 
bands, of  which  Leisler  was  senior  captain.  His  party  having 
failed  to  get  possession  of  the  fort  or  custom-house,  he  next 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  disaffect  the  militia.  Finding  his  influence 
gone,  and  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he,  with  Colonel 
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Peter  Schuyler,  took  refuge  at  Albany,  where  they  labored  in- 
dustriously to  excite  hostility  to  Leisler  ^nd  his  party.  Leisler 
was  supported  by  Massachusetts,  and  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut,  by  the  citizens  of  other  provinces ;  but  the  au- 
thorities at  Albany,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Bayard, 
refused  for  a  period  to  recognize  him.  His  administration 
appears  to  have  been  just,  and  considering  the  times,  moder- 
ate. The  iirst  Mayor  elected  by  the  people  was  under  hia 
administration. 

France  having  rapoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  ting,  war 
brolce  out  on  the  frontier  between  the  French  of  Canada  and 
their  Indian  allies,  and  the  English  colonies.  The  thriving 
settlement  at  Schenectady  was  burned,  and  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  massacred  in  one  night.  These  depredations  led 
to  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Albany,  New  Torlf,  and  New  England,  and  two  expeditions 
Tvere  fitted  out,  one  against  Montreal,  and  the  other  against 
Quebec.  Keither  of  these  accomplished  their  mission,  and 
Leisler's  administration  can  hardly  be  regarded  a  success 
though  his  motives  were  certainly  only  those  of  a  genuine 
patriot. 

In  December,  1689,  a  messenger  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment arrived  at  Boston  with  a  communication  addressed  "  To 
Francis  Nicholson,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as  for  the  time 
being  taljes  care  for  preserving  tlie  peace  and  administering 
the  laws  in  his  Majesty's  province  of  New  Toi-k,"  Anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  letter  and  what  authority  it  might 
confer,  Bayard  and  one  or  two  of  his  adherents  secretly  en- 
tered New  Yorlt,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  asserted 
their  pretensions  and  demanded  the  missive.  After  some 
deliberation,  however,  the  messenger  dehvered  the  package 
to  those  actually  in  power.  The  document  authorized  the 
person  in  power  to  talie  the  chief  command  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  to  appoint  a  council  to  ^sist  him  in  conduct- 
ing the  government.  Leisler  carried  out  these  instructions. 
A  riot  ensued,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  Leis- 
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ler,  after  which  he  issued  a  warrant  for  the  aiTest  of  Bayard 
and  others,  on  the  charge  of  high  misdemeanor  against  his 
Majesty's  authority.  Bayard  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  on  the  following  day  a  court  was  called  to  try 
him  for  treason.  Finding  his  affairs  suddenly  brought  to 
extremities,  Eayard  confessed  his  faults,  and  supplicated  for 
mercy,  which  was  granted,  though  he  was  retained  a  prisoner 
for  fourteen  months.  Early  in  his  administration,  Leisler 
had  sent  a  report  of  his  doings  to  the  English  throne.  It 
was,  however,  written  in  broken  English,  a  language  he  had 
never  mastered  ;  and  as  every  disappointed  English  Governor 
stood  ready  to  malign  his  motives  and  decry  his  usurpations, 
a  violent  prejudice  was  probably  excited  against  liim.  Late 
in  the  year  1690,  the  Prince  of  Orange  appointed  Henry 
Sloughter  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Major  Kidiard  In- 
goldsby  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  set  sail  for  America  with 
several  ships  and  a  small  body  of  troops.  A  storm  separated 
the  vessels  at  sea,  and  Ingoldsby  landed  two  months  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  his  superior.  On  landing,  Ingoldsby  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Sloughter,  and  demanded  the 
fort  for  the  accommodation  of  his  troops,  Leisler  expressed 
his  willingness  to  surrender  the  fort  and  his  entire  authority, 
but  very  properly  demanded  that  previous  to  it  the  new- 
comer should  produce  his  royal  commission.  The  papers 
were,  however,  in  the  possesdion  of  Sloughter,  and  no  sort  of 
credentials  could  be  produced.  Leisler  then  offered  tlie  City 
Hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  English  tnx)ps,  declining 
to  surrender  the  fort  until  an  officer  duly  commissioned  ar- 
rived. Ingoldsby,  with  a  haughty  dignity,  such  as  no  wise 
officer  sensible  o£  the  proper  forms  of  authority  would  ex- 
hibit, issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to  assist 
him  in  overcoming  all  opposition  to  his  Majesty's  command. 
This  was  bravely  replied  to  by  Leisler  on  the  following  day, 
charging  whatever  of  bloodshed  should  ensue  to  his  oppo- 
nent, and  forbidding  him  to  commit  any  hostile  acta  against 
the  city,  fort,  or  province,  at  his  utmost  peril.     A  cloud  of 
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wild  agitation  and  uncertainty  hung  over  the  city  for  seven 
long  weeks,  until  on  tlio  19th  of  March  the  miesing  vessel, 
with  the  fitorm-tossed  Governor,  entered  the  harhor,  Slongh- 
ter  immediately  landed,  selected  his  conncil  from  among  the 
enemies  of  Leisler,  and  proceeded  to  the  Oity  Hall,  where  he 
published  his  commission.  Having  sworn  in  the  members 
of  his  council,  he  directed  Ingoldsby  to  demand  possession 
of  the  fort,  though  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Leis- 
ler, to  avoid  any  deception,  dispatched  Ensign  Stoll,who  had 
seen  Slonghter  in  England,  with  a  message  to  the  Governor, 
cliarging  him  to  eye  him  closely.  A  second  demand  was 
made  for  the  fort,  and  Leisler  dispatched  the  Mayor  and 
another  prominent  officer  to  make  to  the  Governor  all  neces- 
sary explanations,  and  to  transfer  the  fort.  On  entering  his 
presence  they  were,  however,  handed  over  instantly  to  tbe 
guards,  without  being  allowed  to  speak.  Another  ineffectual 
demand  for  the  fort  was  made,  after  which  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  rest  until  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  Leisler  addressed  a  polite  and 
congratulatory  letter  to  the  Governor,  asking  to  be  released 
from  duty,  and  offering  the  fort  with  all  its  arms  and  stores, 
expressing  also  his  ■willingness  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
all  his  doings.  An  officer  dispatched  to  receive  the  fort  was 
ordered  to  release  Bayard  and  Nichols,  who  were  still  in  con- 
finement, and  to  arrest  Leisler  and  his  principal  adherents. 
Bayard  and  Nichols  were  at  once  admitted  and  sworn  into 
the  council,  and  Leisler  and  eleven  of  his  friends  arrested. 
Two  weeks  later  they  were  arraigned  for  trial.  Leisler  set 
up  no  defence,  alleging  tiiat  the  court  had  no  authority  in  the 
case  —  that  the  king  of  England  only  could  decide  whether 
he  had  acted  without  his  authority  or  not.  Leisler  and  his 
son-in-law,  Milbome,  who  had  acted  as  Secretary,  were  pro- 
nounced usurper  and  traitors,  and  condemned  to  death.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  1691,  amid  a  storm  of  rain,  while  the  dissi- 
pated GovejTior  and  his  satellites  were  revelling  at  a  drunken 
feast,  they  were  brought  out  for  execution.     The  scaffold 
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was  erected  on  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  New  York 
post  office,  and  in  fall  view  of  Leisler's  fine  residence.  Mil- 
borne  offered  a  prayer  for  the  king,  queen,  and  the  officers 
of  the  province,  Leisler  delivered  a  long  address,  which  dis- 
played the  workings  of  a  fine  mind,  and  a  good  heart,  after 
which  he  died  without  a  niunnurj  amid  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  populace. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  first  New  Tor^  Governor 
elected  by  the  people.  Leisler  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
unduly  ambitious  for  political  honors.  lie  was  a  patriotic, 
honest,  high-minded  Dutchman ;  wholly  destitute  of  the  arts 
and  intrigues  of  the  modem  politician.  Chosen  by  his  coun- 
trymen, like  Washington  at  a  later  period,  he  devoted  hira- 
6elf  with  all  his  energies  for  the  advancement  of  the  common 
weal,  and  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  he  served.  Possessed 
of  great  influence,  he  incited  no  insurrection  to  prevent  his 
execution ;  and  wasted  none  of  his  vast  estate  in  purchasing 
a  pardon.  He  did  not  cringe  and  beg  for  life  as  his  enemies 
had  meanly  done ;  but  asserting  his  sincerity,  like  an  honest, 
brave  man  he  expired,  trusting  in  God,  and  praying  for  his 
enemies.  His  execution,  ordered  over  the  signature  of  a 
drunken  Governor,  was  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  that  spirit  of 
English  usurpation  which  culminated  at  length  in  the 
numerous  gory  fields  of  the  American  Kevolution.  Four 
years  after  his  death,  his  worthy  son ,  after  a  series  of  well-timed 
efforts,  secured  from  the  English  Pai-liament  the  triumphant 
reversal  of  the  attainder,  and  the  complete  exoneration  of 
his  father  from  the  charge  of  usurpation. 
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OAPTAIK  KIDD,  THE  NEW  YORK  PIEATE. 

NNE  melantholy  e^ent  in  human 
I  hjt'tory  too  frequently  gives 
plate  to  another  still  more  ap- 
t  palling  The  frontier  war  be- 
gun during  the  idministration 
ijf  Leiuler  continued  its  ravages 
foi  a  number  of  years  after 
hia  death  Governor  Fletcher 
wi  ely  formed  m  alliance  with 
the  Ir  tc[Uo:&  Indian  who  pro\ed  a  \aluahle  defence  against 
these  hostile  inroads.  It  was  clearly  the  design  of  the  French 
Government  to  harass  and  cripple  the  frontier  settlements, 
.nntil  such  times  as  it  could  overwhelm  the  cities,  and  so  wipe 
out  the  English  authority  from  tlie  country.  Daring  these  per- 
ilous years,  great  losses  and  calamities  were  inflicted  on  the 
colonies,  and  the  people  sighed  for  security  and  rest.  But 
another  evil,  equally  disastrous  to  the  development  of  the  city, 
had  long  preyed  upon  its  commerce.  The  slave  trade  had  been 
considered  legitimate  since  the  founding  of  the  colony,  and  the 
Dutch  have  the  unenviable  honor  of  introducing  this  iniqui- 
tous system.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Dutch  dynasty, 
however,  this  trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  nan- 
sient  Dutch  traders,  who  obtained  the  blacks  from  the  African 
kings,  on  tne  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  to  have  formed  no  part 
of  the  regular  business  of  the  shipping  merchants  of  Manhat- 
tan. This  continued  policy  of  legalized  theft  and  brutality 
necessarily  corrupted  the  men  of  the  sea,  and  fitted  them  for 
any  undertaking  of  treachery  and  daring.  It  is  difficult  in- 
culcating theft  and  honesty  in  the  same  lesson.  During  the 
continuance  of  .the  war  between  France  and  England,  many 
privateers  had  also  been  fitted  out  from  England 'and  New 
York,  to  prey  upon  the  French  merchantmen,  which  greatly 
encouraged  the  licentious  tendencies   of   the  sailors.     It  is 
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said  that  many  of  these,  failing  to  seize  the  legitimate  objecte 
of  tlieir  pursiiit,  to  prevent  failure  to  the  expedition,  fell 
upon  friendly  vessels,  which  they  plundered  and  sunk,  return- 
ing in  triumph  with  their  booty.  So  difficult  is  it  for  adven- 
turous men,  long  trained  in  these  schools  of  vice,  and  feasted 
with  iU-gotten  gain,  to  return  to  the  walks  of  common  indus- 
try, that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  seas  literally  swarmed 
with  armed  pirates.  Many  merchants  suspended  busmess  in 
consequence  of  these  incessant  perils ;  and  it  is  even  hinted 
that  not  a  few  of  them,  as  well  as  higher  functionaries,  in- 
cluding Governor  Pletcher  himself,  became  abettors  and 
partners  in  these  piratical  enterprises.  The  Amei'ican  seas, 
with  a  thinly  populated  coast  of  two  thousand  miles,  indented 
with  numerous  harbors,  rivers,  and  inroads,  and  with  a  poorly 
organized  government,  furnished  perhaps  the  safest  retreat 
for  these  wandering  corsaii-s.  Their  merchandise  was  largely 
dfeposed  of  through  the  Spaaish  merchants,  who  had  been 
so  deeply  demoralized  by  their  Central  American  plunders 
that  they  eared  little  wlience  they  received  their  goods,  pro- 
vided they  yielded  a  satisfactory  profit.  It  is  probable  that 
New  York  merchants,  also,  were  not  guiltless.  Before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  these  depredations  became  so  alarm- 
ing that  many  New  York  merchants  besought  the  English 
ministry  to  institute  measures  to  suppress  pivacv.  Governor 
Fletcher,  who  had  been  accused  on  every  side  of  complicity 
with  these  malefactors,  was  removed,  and  Lord  Bellamont 
iippOintcd  in  his  stead,  with  instructions  to  extirpate  piracy 
from  the  American  seas.  As  eveiy  English  vessel  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  the  war  with  France,  Bellamont  formed 
a  stock-company,  in  which  the  King,  Chancellor  Somers,  the 
Earl  of  Eomney,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, Bellamont,  and  Robert  Livingston,  became  sharehold- 
ers. A  written  agreement  was  made,  consisting  of  several 
articles,  which  recited,  in  substance,  that  Bellamont  should 
furnish  £5,000,  this  sum  being  four-iifths  of  the  outlay  in 
the  undertaking,  and  that  the  remaining  fifth  should  be 
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siippHed  by  Livingston,  and  flie  captain  of  the  expedition. 
Livingston,  atthe  opening  of  ihe  negotiations,  had  introduced 
Captain  William  Kidd  (somo^es  called  Robert  Kidd),  with 
whom  he  had  jiisfc  crossed  the  Atlantic,  as  a  man  well  qualified 
for  such  an  undertaking.  fi.idd  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
had  followed  the  sea  from  lis  youth,  had  been  captain  of  a 
privateer  in  tlie  West  Indies,  and  was  at  that  time  captain  of 
a  packet  plying  between  New  Tork  and  London.  He  waa  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  had  several  years  previonsly  married 
a  respectable  lady  in  New  V'^ork,  with  whom  he  had  since 
lived,  in  hie  own  house,  in  Liberty  Street,  where  he  was  re- 
garded a  wealtliy  and  honorable  seaman.  It  ia  said  that  the 
first  rich  carpet  on  Manhattan  was  in  Kidd's  parlor,  though 
he  ia  not  believed  to  have  been  greatly  dishonest  until  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life.  As  he  was  an  experienced  and 
resolute  commander,  with  extensive  knowledge  of  the  lurking 
places  of  ^he  pirates,  and  of  many  of  the  pirates  themselves, 
he  was  considered  (forgetting  tlie  force  of  his  old  habits)  the 
fittest  person  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition.  It  is  now 
easily  discovered  that  two  fatal  mistakes  were  made  in  plan- 
ning this  expedition.  First,  the  vessel  should  have  been  a 
regular  man-of-war,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  captain  had  no  capital,  and  from  which 
no  one  expected  a  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  though  com- 
missioned by  the  king,  and  expected  to  promote  the  public 
good,  it  was  the  property  of  a  private  corporation,  and  ex- 
pected to  bring  large  pecuniary  returns.  The  prizes  captured 
were  to  be  taken  into  Boston  Harbor,  and  delivered  to  Lord 
Bellamont.  The  parties  agreed  that  if  no  prizes  were  cap 
tnred,the  £5,000  advanced  by  Bellamont  should  be  refunded, 
and  the  title  of  the  vessel  be  vested  thereafter  in  Livingston 
and  Kidd.  Bntaasoon  as  Kidd  delivered  to  Bellamont  prize 
goods  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  then  the  ship  waa  to  be- 
long to  Livingston  and  Kidd.  Bellamont  and  those  he  repre- 
sented were  to  receive  four-fifths  of  the  net  proceeds,  the 
remaining  fifth   belonging  to  Livingston  and  Kidd.     The 
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second  mistake  was  in  the  contract  made  with  tlie  crew. 
Kidd  agreed  to  furnish  about  one  hundred  men,  wlio  were  to 
receive  one-fourth  the  value  of  all  captures,  but  who  were  to 
be  enlisted  with  the  distinct  stipulation,  "  no  prize,  no  pay," 
While  it  was  certain  that  tliese  terms  would  secure  a  crew,  it 
was  also  certain  tliat  few  besides  tlie  most  darin<!^  and  fool- 
hardy would  be  induced  to  embark.  The  result  was  that  his 
crew  was  made  up  of  the  most  suspicious  class,  many  of 
whom  had  probably  been  pirates  themsol^'es,  and  hence  open 
to  the  most  violent  temptations  when  ailoat  on  a  foreign  sea. 

A  commission  bearing  the  great  seal  of  England  was  is- 
sued December  11, 160C,  and  tlie  following  April  Kidd  set  sail 
for  New  York  in  the'"  Adventure  Galley,"  a  fine  ship  with 
sixty  sailors,  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  expedition.  Hero 
he  visited  his  wife,  and  cruised  for  some  time  around  the 
coast,  capturing  a  French  privateer,  for  which  he  received 
the  tlianks  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  as  a  complimentary  reward  for  his  fidelity^ 
While  hero  he  continued  to  recruit  his  force  until  it  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  after  which  he  sailed  for 
the  East  Indies  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Up  to  this 
point  his  fame  continued  unsullied,  and  by  what  proce^  the 
change  in  his  career  was  produced  is  not  certainly  known. 
He  afterwards  protested  that,  failing  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pi- 
rates, his  crew  became  mutinous  and  forced  him,  contrary  to 
his  will,  into  his  career  of  infamy.  It  is  more  probable  tliat, 
finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  strong  ship  completely 
armed,  with  a  large  and,  well-selected  crew  obsequious  to  hiS' 
wishes,  the  temptation  to  prey  upon  the  weak  instead  of  en- 
countering the  strong  overcame  him,  and  he  thus  became  one 
of  the  most  intrepid  and  successful  pirates  that  ever  hoisted 
the  black  flag  on  the  seas.  Upon  the  commerce  clustering 
along  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Madagascar,  he  conducted  a 
career  of  outrage  and  plunder,  by  which  in  a  short  time  he- 
amassed  countless  treasure,  and  inflicted  such  destruction  as- 
to  render  his  name  a  terror  on  the  seas,  and  a  theme  for  every 
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future  historian.  Satisfied  finally  with  liis  aceumulations,  ho 
resolved  to  retam.  To  avoid  detection  he  exchanged  his  ves- 
sel, with  a  large  portion  of  hia  crew,  for  a  frigate  he  had  cap- 
tured, and  in  1698  hroaght  his  vessel  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  on  Gardiner's  Island  buried  a  large  amount  of  treasure 
in  the  presence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  whom  he  laid 
under  strict  injunctions  of  secresy.  lie  next  repaired  to  Bos- 
ton under  an  assumed  name,  with  the  design,  it  is  believed, 
of  selling  the  frigate,  after  which  he  hoped  to  join  his  family 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  life  in  qniet  splendor.  Appre- 
hended in  the  streets  at  Boston,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Governor  Bellamont,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise, who  had  heard  startling  rumors  concerning  him,  and 
had  been  anxiously  watching  for  his  return.  He  was  sent  to 
England  for  trial.  It  being  considered  difiicult  to  substan- 
tiate the  charge  of  piracy,  he  was  arraigned  for  the  murder 
of  William  Moore,  one  of  his  crew,  whom  he  had  unfortu- 
nately killed  while  at  sea,  by  hitting  him  with  a  bucket  for 
insubordination.  After  an  unfair  trial  he  was  hanged  in 
cliains  at  Execution  Dock,  May  12, 1701.  The  rope  broke 
and  he  ascended  the  scaffold  the  second  time.  Six  of  his  ac- 
complices were  executed  the  same  day.  Tradition  says  that 
after  the  capture,  of  Kidd  his  crew  returned  with  the  vessel 
to  Gardiner's  Island,  where  they  ascertained  that  two  ships 
were  in  pursuit  for  their  capture.  In  an  attempt  to  escape 
they  ran  their  vessel  some  distance  up  the  Hudson  river, 
where  she  was  blown  up  and  sunk,  the  sailors  dispersing  on 
the  shore  with  such  treasure  as  they  could  bear  away. 

The  buried  treasure  on  Gardiner's  Island  was  taken  up  by 
a  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Bellamont,  and  con- 
sisted, besides  considerable  rich  merchandise,  of  three  bags  of 
gold  dust,  two  bags  of  coined  silver,  one  bag  of  coined  gold, 
two  bags  of  golden  bars,  one  bag  of  silver  bars,  one  bag  of 
silver  rings,  one  bag  of  silver  buttons,  and  one  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  including  agates  and  amethysts.  Tlie  treasure 
was  at  that  time  valued  at  about  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
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lars,  and  with  this  Kidd  doubtless  thought  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  his  release,  if  his  royal  commission,  which 
he  still  held,  proved  insufficient.  The  treasare  thus  obtained 
was  believed  to  be  but  a  fraction  of  his  accumulations,  and 
various  rumors  concerning  buried  riches  have  been  revived 
by  every  succeeding  generation  down  to  our  day.  Acres  of 
soil  have  been  dug  over  by  eager  gold  hunters.  A  pot  con- 
taining eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  money  ploughed  up  in  a 
corn-field  at  Martha's  Vineyard  over  twentj'-five  years  ago, 
was  believed  by  some  to  be  a  part  of  Kidd's  money.  Several 
families  on  Long  Island  it  is  said  became  unaccountably  rich, 
and  were  believed  to  have  shared  in  hia  accumulations, 
though  this  is  uncertain.  In  184i  an  excitement  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  of  a  sunken  vessel  near  Caldwell's 
Landing  on  the  Hudson  river,  supposed  to  be  the  one  sunken 
by  Kidd's  sailors.  A  stock  company  to  pursue  the  search 
was  hastily  formed,  sinking  the  fortunes  of  many  though  it 
bronght  up  nothing  but  mud.  The  affairs  of  the  company, 
after  being  manipulated  by  designing  men,  were  wound  up 
with  litigation,  disclosing  great  deception,  and  tlie  false  im- 
prisonment of  an  honest  man,  who  had  been  unwarily  drawn 
into  the  association. 

Captain  Kidd  was  not  the  only  American  pirate.  His  roy- 
al instructions  named  "  Captains  Thos.  Too,  John  Ireland, 
Thomas  Wake,  Captain  Maze,  and  other  subjects,  natives  or 
inliabitants  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  America,  they 
being  Pirates  upon  the  American  seas,"  as  persons  to  be  pur- 
sued and  captured.  His  unusual  notoriety  arose  from  the 
facts  that  he  was  fitted  out  by  several  members  of  the  English 
nobility,  all  of  whom  were  tried  for  their  lives,  after  hia  dis- 
grace, but  acquitted ;  from  the  valuable  treasures  discovered, 
and  tlie  summary  punishment  with  which  he  was  overtaken. 
His  career  forcibly  illustrates  the  facts  that  sin  brings  its  own 
punishment,  and  that  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard" 

His  wife  and  daughter  continued  to  reside,  though  in  great 
retirement,  in  New  York  for  some  years  after  his  death ;  but 
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as  he  left  no  sons,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  ex- 
cellent families  bearing  the  name  are  his  descendants. 


ItlP  VAN  DAM. 


\UKINGr  the  administration  of  the  five 
I  colonial  gOTemore,  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Lord  Bellamont,  and  reacQiing 
I  down  to  1731,  but  little  of  general  interest  to 
posterity  occurred,  save  their  occasional  mer- 
i?;  cenary  usurpationa,  and  an  nnsueeesaful  expe- 
dition fitted  out  at  great  expense  against  the 
French  in  Canada.  Upon  the  death  of  Governor 
Montgomerie,  which  occurred  July  1,  1731,  the 
chief  functions  of  government  devolved  upon  Kip 
Van  Dam,  the  oldest  member  of  the  council,  and 
eae  ojieio,  the  second  officer  in  the  government.  Van  Dam  was 
a  genuine  Holland  Dutchman,  his  father  having  settled  in 
the  city  during  tlie  reign  of  Governor  Stuyvesant.  He  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
was  at  this  time  conducting  an  extensive  foreign  trade.  He 
had  long  taken  ^n  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  was  famil- 
iar with  all  the  machinery  of  the  government,  and  as  lie 
sought  the  good  of  the  people,  being  one  of  tliem,  they  were 
greatly  pleased  with  his  administration,  and  nothing  exciting 
occurred  during  the  thirteen  months  of  his  continuance  in 
ofilce.  On  tlie  1st  day  of  August,  1732,  he  delivered  the 
seals  of  government  to  his  successor,  Colonel  William  Cosby, 
former  Governor  of  Minorca,  who  had  just  arrived  with  his 
royal  commiasion.  Cosby  was  despotic  and  avaricious,  and 
had  not  sustained  an  unblemished  character  in  his  former 
administration.  While  in  England  he  had,  however,  opposed 
an  obnoxious  sng^r  bill,  likely  to  seriously  affect  the  colonists, 
which  gave  him  a  transient  popularity  on  his  anival.     Tlie 
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assembly  then  in  BeBsion  granted  him  a  revenue  for  six  years, 
and  a  present  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  service 
ho  liad  rendered  them  in  parliament.  Van  Dam,  during  his 
administration,  had  performed  the  whole  service  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  aecordingly  drawn  from  tlie  treasury  the  cus- 
tomary salary,  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
English  crown,  at  the  request  of  Cosby,  had,  however,  fur- 
nished him  with  an  order  requiring  Tan  Dam  to  refund  half 
of  the  money  to  his  superior.  One  of  Cosby'a  first  acts  was 
to  produce  this  order,  and  demand  immediate  payment  of  the 
money,  but  soon  found  that,  in  the  plucky  Dutchman,  he  had 
really  caught  a  tartar.  Van  Dam  expressed  his  perfect  will- 
ingness to  divide  the  salary  of  two  thousand  pounds,  on  con- 
dition that  Cosby  should  also  divide  the  six  thousand  pounds 
he  had  received  as  perquisites,  since  his  appointment,  and 
previous  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Cosby 
soon  brought  a  suit  against  Van  Dam,  before  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  functions  which 
their  commissions  allowed  them  to  exercise.  This  was  lit- 
erally taking  the  adjudication  in  liis  own  hands,  as  the  gov- 
ernor was  ex  officio  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  two  of 
the  judges  were  among  his  most  intimate  friends.  Van  Dam's 
counsel  excepted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  the  ease, 
and  demanded  that  the  case  be  tried  in  a  suit  at  common  law. 
The  validity  of  this  exception  was  supported  by  one  of  tlie 
judges,  but  overruled  by  the  other  two.  Van  Dam's  cause 
was  thus  declared  lost,  and  he  was  compelled  to  refund  the 
money. 

But  the  people  declared  that  the  cause  should  not  rest  here. 
This  continued  contempt,  with  which  eveiything  of  colonial 
origin  was  viewed  and  treated  by  the  En^ish  crown  and  min- 
istry, could  no  longer  be  silently  tolerated.  They  were  already 
growing  weary  of  rapacious,  tyrannical  Goveraors,  whose  sole 
object  was  to  repair  their  broken-down  fortunes  from  the  un- 
requited industry  of  their  subjects.  The  judge  who  had  s 
tained  the  exceptions  of  Van  Dam's  counsel  v 
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moved  from  office,  and  Van  Dam  suspended  from  the  coun- 
cil. This  arbitrary  procedure,  against  one  of  their  own  long- 
trusted  and  honored  citizens,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  whose  loud  murmurs  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
town. 


THE  TRIAL  ASD  TEIUMPH  OF  LIBEETT. 

P  to  this  period,  but  one  newspaper  had 
been  published  in  New  York.  That 
was  The  New  York  Gasette,  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  started  in  October,  1725,  under 
government  patronage,  by  which  it  had  been 
continued  imtil  this  time.  Supported  by  gov- 
ernment, it  had,  however,  been  a  mere  sycophant, 
and  very  naturally  espoused  the  cause  of  Cosby  in 
this  controversy.  During  the  progi-ess  of  this  trial, 
New  York  was  startled  with  the  issue  of  a  new  and 
dependent  paper,  called  the  New  York  Weekly 
Journal,  and  published  by  Peter  Zenger.  This  enterprising 
t  thought"  it  entirely  within  its' province  to  examine 
of  government,  scrutinize  and  advise  the  Governor, 
question  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Excliequer,  discuas 
questions  agitating  the  assembly,  and  present  its  own  showing 
of  tlie  gi'ievances  of  the  colonies.  Wecl^ after  week,  its  col- 
umns teemed  with  earnest,  spicy,  and  witty  articles,  in  which 
the  cause  of  Van  Dam  was  with  marked  ability  maintained, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Governor  arraigned.  Smarting  under 
the  scorn  of  tlie  people,  and  wounded  by  the  incessant  dis- 
chai^e  of  these  paper  bullets,  the  Governor  resolved  to  talie 
the  oifensive.  The  columns  of  the  Gazette  had  boldly  stood 
in  his  defence ;  but  these  were  not  sufficient :  opposition  must 
be  suppressed.  It  was  resolved  to  select  four  of  the  issues  of 
the  paper,  containing  the  most  obnoxious  artieles,  which  were 
to   be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  the  officers  of  the 
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city  and  tlie  populace  being  requii'ed  to  attend  the  ceremony. 
Scarcely  anybody  attended,  however;  which  convinced  the 
mortiiied  Governor  that  he  had  entered  this  paper  warfare  at 
his  own  charges.  But  one  thing  remained,  and  that  waa  to 
crush  the  editor.  Zenger  was  accordingly  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  libel,  and  as  an  enormous  bail  waa  exacted,  which  he  could 
not  procure,  he  waa  thrown  into  jail,  and  denied  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Here  he  continued  more  tlian  eight 
months,  without,  for  a  single  week,  suspending  tlio  issue  of  hia 
paper,  giving  direction  to  his  friends  through  a  chink  in  the 
door.  His  paper  lost  none  of  its  vitality  by  his  confinement. 
Its  ablest  articles  are,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Van 
Dam's  lawyers,  and  other  deposed  ofHcials.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  1735,  Zenger  was  brought  out  of  hia  cell  for  trial. 
Every  preparation,  it  was  believed,  had  been  made  by  the 
Governor  and  his  friends  to  secure  his  conviction.  There 
were  but  three  eminent  lawyers  in  New  York  at  that  time — 
William  Smith,  James  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Murray.  Smith 
and  Alexander,  having  been  employed  to  defend  the  prisoner, 
were  greatly  surprised  by  the  Governor,  who,for  a  pretended 
offence,  ordered  their  names  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  at- 
torneys. It  now  looked  as  if  tlie  court  party  were  to  have 
things  all  their  own  way.  But  the  friends  of  Zenger  were  not 
to  be  thus  outwitted.  They  had  silently  engaged  the  services 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia.  Hamilton,  though 
eiglity  years  of  age,  had  not  greatly  declined  in  mind,  was  a 
man  of  warm  and  generous  impulses,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  barristers  of  his  day,  A  more  able  or  dignified  ad- 
vocate could  scarcely  have  been  found  in  the  world,  and  his 
appearance  in  the  crowded  court-room,  just  as  the  case  was 
called,  almost  stunned  the  leaders  of  the  prosecution.  The 
case  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  jury  of  twelve  of 
the  citizens.  The  prosecution  produced  certain  statements 
printed  in  Zengei-'s  paper,  and  claimed  that  they  were  libelous, 
and  tliat  the  jury  were  required  to  render  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
when  satisfied  that  ho  bad  piiblished  them.     Hamilton  admit- 
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ted  their  pnblicatioii,  and  proposed  to  introduce  the  full  evi- 
dence of  their  truthf  uhi^s. ,  To  this  the  attorney -general 
objected,  claiming  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  could  not  he  taken 
in  endence  and  that  ^  1  bel  be  a  e  all  t!  e  re  langeroas 
a  of  its  tri  thf ul  ess      The  fact  of  pnbhcatioa  having 


been  now  fully  admitted,  and  all  evidence  on  the  part  <  f  the 
defence  being  Bnmmarily  mled  out  by  the  conrt,  nothing  re- 
mained but  for  the  counsel  to  sum  up  the  case  for  tlicir  re- 
spective clients.  Hamilton  proceeded  in  a  bland  and  eloquent 
manner  to  state  the  case,  after  wliich  he  labored  to  impress 
upon  the  jury  that  they  were  to  be  judgesof  the  law,  as  well 
as  of  the  facts  in  the  ease,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  tram- 
melled by  the  interpretation  of  the  court.  Hamilton's  address 
was  so  ingenious  and  pertinent  that  we  cannot  forbear  intro- 
ducing a  few  extracts  from  it. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  a  libel  is  understood  in  the  large  and  un- 
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limited  sen«e  urged  b\  Mi  Attume},  there  is  scireo  a  ■writing 
I  know  <»t  tliat  may  not  be  ctlled  a  libel  or  'ic.irte  any  pt^r 
son  fcate  fiom  being  called  to  account  as  9,  libeller,  for 
IToses,  meek  as  he  was,  hbtlled  Cam,  and  who  is  it  that  h^ 
not  libelled  the  detil ,  for  accudm^  to  Mr  Attorney  it  la  no 
jastihcatiou  to  saj  thit  one  liae.  a  bad  name     Ethard  has 


libelled  onr  good  Kuig  Will  n  B  ir  et  I  as  1  belled,  among 
others,  King  Charles  and  Ki  o-  Ja  es  a  d  Va\  n  has  libelled 
them  all.  How  must  a  man  speal  or  vr  e  r  vhitmusthe 
hear,  read,  or  sing,  or  when  niust  he  laugh,  so  as  to  be  secure 
from  being  taken  up  as  a  libeller,  I  sincerely  believe  tliat 
were  some  persons  to  go  tliroiigh  the  streets  of  New  York 
nowadays  and  read  a  part  of  the  Bible,  if  it  were  not 
known  to  be  such,  Mr.  Attorney,  with  the  help  of  his  innuen- 
does, would  easily  turn  it  to  be  a  libel.  As,  for  instance,  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiali :  '  The  leaders 
of  this  people  [innuendo,  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New 
York]  cause  tliem  [innuendo,  the  people  of  this  province]  to 
err;  and  tliey  [meaning  the  people  of  tliis  province]  are  de- 
stroyed '  [innuendo,  are  deceived  into  the  loss  of  liberty,  which 
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is  the  worst,kind  of  destruction].  Or,  if  some  person  should 
publicly  repeat,  in  a  manner  not  pleasing  to  his  betters,  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  versea  of  the  fifty-sixth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  then  Mr.  Attorney  would  have  a  large  field  to 
display  bis  skill  in  the  artful  application  of  innuendoes.  The 
words  are : '  His  watchmen  are  blind ;  they  are  all  ignorant ; 
yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  never  liave  enough.'  But 
to  make  them  a  libel,  no  more  is  wanting  than  the  aid  of  hia 
skill  in  the  right  adapting  of  his  innuendoes.  As  for  instance, 
'  His  watchmen  [innuendo,  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assem- 
bly] are  blind ;  they  are  ignorant  [innuendo,  will  not  see  the 
dangerous  designs  of  his  excellency]  ;  yea,  they  [meaning  the 
Governor  and  hia  Council]  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  never 
have  enough  [innuendo,  of  riches  and  power.]  ' " 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  these  illustrations  were 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  case  under  trial,  and  ui'ged  the 
jury  to  decide  for  themselves  concerning  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  Zeuger's  articles,  after  which  he  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  You  see  I  labor  under  tlie  weight  of  many  years, 
and  am  borne  down  by  many  infirmities  of  body ;  yet,  old 
aud  weak  as  I  am,  I  should  think  it  my  duty,  if  required,  to 
go  to  the  utmost  pai-t  of  the  land,  where  my  service  could  be 
of  any  use  in  assisting  to  quench  the  flame  of  persecution 
upon  information  set  on  foot  by  the  government  to  deprive 
a  people  of  the  right  of  remonstrating  (and  complaining  too) 
against  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  men  in  power — men  who 
injure  and  oppress  the  people  under  their  administration, 
provoking  them  to  cry  out  and  complain,  and  then  make  that 
very  complaint  the  foundation  for  new  oppressions  and  per- 
seciitions.  I  wish  I  could  say  there  were  no  iijstances  of  this 
kind.  But  to  conclude,  the  question  before  the  Court  and 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  not  a  small  or  private  concern 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  printer,  nor  of  New  York  alone, 
which  you  are  now  trying.  No !  it  may,  in  its  consequences, 
affect  every  freeman  that  lives  nnder  the  British  Govern- 
ment upon  the  main  of  America.     It  is  the  best  of  causes 
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it  is  the  cause  of  liberty;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  your 
upright  conduct  thia  day  will  not  only  entitle  yon  to  the  love 
and  esteem  of  yonr  fellow  citizens,  but  every  man  who 
prefers  freedom  to  a  life  of  slavery  will  bless  and  honor  you 
aa  men  who  have  baffled  the  attempts  of  tyranny,  and,  by  an 
impartial  and  incorrupt  verdict,  have  laid  a  noble  foundation 
for  securing  to  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  our  neighbor, 
that  to  which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country  have  given 
ns  a  right — the  liberty  of  boUi  exposing  and  opposing  arbi- 
traiy  power,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  at  least  by  speaking 
and  writing  tlie  truth." 

The  venerable  barrister  closed  amid  a  general  outbui-st  of 
satisfaction  and  applause,  and  the  attorney -general  offered  but 
a  weak  response.  The  jiu-y  were  charged  that  they  were 
judges  of  the  fact,  but  not  of  the  law,  and  that  tlie  truth  of 
the  libel  should  not  enter  into  their  deliberations.  After  a 
few  minutes'  absence,  the  jury  returned  a  unanimous  verdict 
of  "not  guiUyP  The  anxiety  of  the  assembled  populace 
being  thus  happily  dismissed,  their  joy  burst  forth  in  loud 
and  continued  cheere,  which  rent  the  air,  carrying  evei-ything 
before  them.  Hamilton  was  seized  by  glad  hands,  and  borne 
from  the  court-room  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  On  the 
following  day  a  public  dinner  was  given  him  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  in 
a  magnificent  gold  box,  and  when  he  set  sail  for  Philadelphia 
it  was  amid  the  roar  of  cannon.  The  spirit  of  independence 
brought  out  so  emphatically  in  '76  had  already  begun  to 
work  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  Hamilton's  earnest 
utterances  fell  upon  their  hearts  like  sparks  in  a  magazine. 
Whether  this  triumphant  defeat  of  tlie  Governor  affected  his 
health  or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  was  shortly  aftei-wards 
reported  sick,  and  expired  on  the  7th  of  March,  1736.  This 
great  and  decisive  battle  for  the  liberty  of  the'  press,  so  ably 
contested  in  the  face  of  such  frightful  dangers,  has  had  its 
influence  on  tlie  government  and  inhabitants  of  Manhattan 
to  the  present  day,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  deeply  we  are 
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indebted  to  the  burning  appeals  of  tliat  brilliant  orator,  and 
the  fearless  decision  of  that  faithful  jury. 


THE  HEGRO  PLOT  OF  1741. 

POPULAR  panics  rank  among  the  most 
j  fatal  disasters  that  can  overtalve  a  peo- 
l  pie.  The  frenzy  of  wild  and  excited 
masses  in  a  populous  city,  like  the  com- 
bustion of  vast  stores  of  inflammable 
.Tiaterial,  is  truly  frightful.  In  such 
periods  neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  sex, 
nor  condition,  can  he  said  to  afford  any 
pledge  of  permanent  security.  Among  others,  the  celebrated 
Popish  Plot  concocted  by  Titus  Gates  of  England,  and  the 
no  less  singular  Witchcraft  delusion  of  New  England,  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples.  The  Kew  York  negro  plot  of 
1741  may  be  ranked  with  the  preceding,  and  deserves  a  pass- 
ing notice  in  tliis  chapter  on  colonial  history.  The  lapse  of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  which  have  since  intervened 
has  thrown  so  dense  a  ha^e  over  the  period  tliat  nothing  can 
be  certainly  known  concerning  it,  save  what  has  been  trana- 
mitted  to  us  by  successive  historians.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  determine  how  many  grains  of  truth  found  place  in  that 
etorm  of  prejudice  and  passion,  which  resulted  in  the  heartless 
slaughter  of  a  multitude  of  ignorant  and  defenceless  beings. 
The  popidation  of  New  York  at  that  time  amounted  to  about 
ten  thousand,  nearly  two  thousand  of  whom  were  colored 
slaves.  Having  grown  up  in  ignorance  and  mora!  neglect, 
they  were  considerably  addicted  to  pilfering  and  other  vices, 
and  often  caused  their  masters  considerable  anxiety.  The 
most  stringent  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  their  as- 
i;  together;  yet,  as  in  all  slave  communities,  a  latent 
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fear  filled  the  minds  of  the  whites,  which  every  now  and 
then  burst  forth  into  a  matter  of  public  alarm.  Some  time 
in  the  winter  of  1740-il,  a  Spanish  vessel,  manned  in  part 
with  black  sailors,  was  brought  into  the  harbor  as  a  prize,  and 
the  negroes  sold  at  auction,  having  previously  enjoyed  their 
freedom,  and  not  relishing  their  changed  relations,  it  was  bat 
natural  that  some  complaints  and  threats  should  fall  from 
their  lips  which  were  not  particularly  heeded  at  the  time. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1741,  the  Governor's  house  in  the  fort 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  despite  the  efforts  to  save  it 
the  flames  continued  to  rage  until  the  building,  the  King's 
chapel,  the  Secretary's  office,  the  barracks,  and  stables,  were 
whollj'  consumed.  The  Governor,  in  reporting  the  matter  to 
the  Assembly,  declared  that  a  plumber  had  left  fire  in  the 
gutter  between  the  house  and  the  chapel,  and  that  from  this 
circumstance  the  accident  had  probably  occurred.  Some 
days  later  the  chimney  of  Captain  Warren's  house,  situated 
near  the  fort,  took  fii'e,  but  no  damage  occurred.  After  a  few 
days  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  storehouse  of  one  Van  Zandt, 
and  was  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  carelessness  of  a 
Bmoker,  Three  days  later  a  cow  stable  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire,  but  this  was  soon  extinguished ;  and  the  same  day  the 
house  of  Mr,  Thompson  was  found  on  fire,  the  fire  having 
begim  in  the  chamber  where  a  negro  slave  slept.  Coals  were 
discovered  the  nest  day  under  John  Murray's  stable  on  Broad- 
way, On  the  day  following  two  more  fires  occurred,  one  in 
the  house  of  a  sergeant  near  the  fort,  and  the  other  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  near  the  Fly  Market,  both  of  which  were  ex- 
tinguished with  slight  damage.  It  now  came  to  be  believed 
that  these  fires  were  the  work  of  incendiaries,  and  who  the 
guilty  parties  were  became  a  matter  of  earnest  inquiry. 
Some  wise  head  conceived  that  these  Spanish  slaves  had 
undertaken  to  destroy  the  city,  while  others  believed  the 
whole  colored  population  of  the  island  had  conspired  to  bum 
the  city  and  massacre  the  whites.  One  of  the  Spanish  ne- 
groes, living  near  where  a  fire  had  occurred,  on  being  ques. 
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tioned,  was  considered  a  suspicious  character;  the  demand 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Spanish  negroes  became  general,  and 
they  were  accordingly  thrown  into  prison.  Another  fire  oc- 
curring during  the  afternoon,  while  the  magistrates  were  in 
consultation,  the  panic  became  so  general  that  negroes  of  all 
ages  were  arrested  by  the  wholesale  and  thrown  into  close 
confinement.  Search  was  now  instituted  for  strangers,  but 
as  none  were  found  many  families  concluded  to  escape  from 
this  threatened  Sodom  before  it  was  consumed.  The 
stampede  to  the  suburhs  and  regions  round  about  became 
general,  and  every  available  vehicle  was  drafted  into  service. 
On  the  eleventh  of  April  the  Assembly  offered  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  pounds  and  full  pardon,  to  any  one  who  would 
turn  State's  evidence  and  make  known  the  plot  and  the  names 
of  the  conspirators.  This  was  far  too  tempting  a  bait  for  a 
class  of  terrified,  ignorant  negroes,  who  saw  nothing  but  the 
dungeon  and  a  frightful  death  before  them,  unless  by  some 
revelation  they  were  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  such  wealth 
as  they  had  never  aspired  to.  T"or  the  investigation  of  the 
case  the  Supreme  Court  convened  on  the  21st  of  April, 
Judges  Pbilipse  and  Ilorsmanden  presiding.  Robert  Watts 
was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  liberal  reward  offered  ten  days  previously  was  destined 
to  be  fruitful  in  results.  Those  days  and  nights  had  been 
spent  by  the  wretched  prisoners  in  gloomy  meditation,  and 
nearly  every  ono  was  ready  to  make  disclosures.  Among  the 
first  examined  was  Mary  Jjurton,  a  colored  servant  girl  inden- 
tured to  John  Hughson,  keeper  of  a  squalid  negro  tavern  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island.  Mary  testified  that  C^sar  Varick, 
Prince  Amboyman,  and  Cuff  Pbilipse*  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  the  bouse  of  Hughson,  talking  about  burning 
the  fort,  the  city,  and  murdering  the  people,,  and  that  Hugh- 
son  and  his  wife  had  promised  to  help  them,  after  which 
Hughson  was  to  be  the  governor  and  Cuff  king.  She  stated 
that  no  whites  had  been  present  at  these  times  except  her 
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master  and  mietresa,  and  Peggy  Carey,  an  abandoned  Irish 
woman  living  at  Huglison's,  Peggy  was  next  brouglit  before 
the  court  and  promised  pardon  on  condition  of  general  con- 
fession. She,  however,  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  con- 
spiracy, or  of  the  origin  of  any  of  the  fires,  and  said  that  to 
accuse  any  one  would  be  to  slander  innocent  persons  and 
blacken  her  own  soul.  The  law  at  that  time  was  that  no 
slave  could  testify  in  a  conrt  of  justice  against  a  wliite  person. 
Tet  Mary  Burton,  a  colored  slave,  here  testified  to  matters 
implicating  Peggy  Carey,  a  wliite  woman,  which  she,  Peggy, 
emphatically  denied.  But  the  city  had  gone  mad,  and  Mary 
Burton,  who  a  month  previous  woidd  have  been  spurned  from 
a  court-room,  had  suddenly  become  an  oracle,  and  on  her  tes- 
timony poor  Peggy  and  the  negroes  named  wore  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  Deatli  now  staring  Peggy  in 
the  face,  she  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  begged  for  a  second 
examination,  which  was  readily  granted.  She  now  testified 
that  she  had  attended  a  meeting  of  negroes  lield  at  a  wretched 
house  near  the  battery  kept  by  John  Eomme,  and  that 
Eomme  had  pfomised  to  carry  them  all  to  a  new  country 
and  give  them  their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should 
burn  the  city,  masaacre  tlie  whites,  and  bring  Iiim  the  plun- 
der. This  ridiculous  twaddle,  evidently  fabricated  for  the 
occasion,  was  received  as  proof  positive,  and  the  persons 
named  (except  Romme,  wlio  fled  for  life,  though  his  wife  was 
arrested)  were  severally  brought  before  her  for  identifica- 
tion. The  work  of  public  slaughter  began  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  when  Ctesar  and  Prince  were  hanged,  denying  all  knowl- 
edge of  any  conspiracy  to  the  last,  Hughson  and  his  wife 
having  been  found  guilty,  were  shortly  after  hanged,  in  con- 
nection with  Peggy,  who  had  been  promised  pardon  for  her 
pretended  confession,  every  word  of  which  she  solemnly  re- 
tracted with  her  dying  breath.  We  will  not  follow  the 
details  of  this  strange  investigation  further.  Suflice  it  to  say 
that,  finding  confession  or  some  new  disclosure  the  only  loop- 
hole through  which  to  escape,  nearly  every  prisoner 'prepared 
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a  Btory  which  availed  him  nothing  in  the  end.  Every  attor- 
ney volunteered  to  aid  the  prosecution,  and  thus  left  the  ter- 
riSed  elavea,  without  counsel  or  friend,  to  utter  their  incoher- 
ent and  contradictory  statements  and  die.  From  the  11th  of 
May  to  the  29th  of  August,  one  hundred  and  Hfty-four  ne- 
groes were  committed  to  prison,  fourteen  of  whom  were 
burned  at  tlie  stake,  eighteen  hanged,  seventy-one  trans- 
ported, and  the  remainder  pardoned  or  discharged.  The  loqua- 
cious Mary  Bin-ton  continued  the  heroine  of  the  times,  depos- 
ing to  all  she  knew  at  tlie  first  examination,  but  able  to 
bring  from  her  capacious  memory  new  and  wonderful  revela- 
tions at  nearly  every  sitting  of  the  court.  At  first  she  de- 
clared that  no  white  person,  save  Hughson,  his  wife,  and 
Peggy,  was  present  at  tiie  meeting  of  tlie  conspirators;  but  at 
length  remembered  that  John  Uiy,  a  supposed  Catholic  priest 
and  schoolmaster  in  the  city,  had  also  been  implicated.  He 
was  at  once  arrested,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  hanged. 
The  panic  now  spread  among  the  whites,  twenty-four  of 
whom  being  implicated  were  hurled  into  prison,  and  four  of 
them  finally  executed.  Personal  safety  appeared  now  at  an 
end ;  everybody  feared  his  neighbor  and  his  friend,  and  the 
Eeign  of  Terror  attending  tlie  Salem  Witchcraft  was  scarcely 
more  appalling.  We  cannot  conceive  how  far  this  matter 
would  have  extended  if  the  incomprehensible  Mary  Burton 
had  not,  inflated  with  former  success,  begun  to  criminate 
many  persons  of  high  social  standing  in  the  city.  While  the 
blacks  only  were  in  danger,  these  persons  had  added  constant 
fuel  to  the  fire;  but  finding  the  matter  coming  home,  they 
concluded  it  was  now  time  to  close  the  proceedings.  The 
further  investigation  of  the  case  was  postponed,  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  That  some  of  the  fires  were  the  work  of  in- 
cendiaries (perhaps  colored)  there  appears  to  us  but  little 
doubt ;  but  that  any  general  conspiracy  existed  is  not  proba- 
ble. The  silly  story  that  a  white  inn-keeper  should  conspire 
with  a  few  negroes  to  massacre  eight  thousand  of  his  own 
race,  that  he  might  occupy  a  subordinate  position  under  an 
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ignorant  colored  king,  is  simply  ridicnloas ;  yet  for  this  he 
and  his  wife  were  hanged.  The  trials  and  executions  were  a 
frightful  outrage  of  justice  and  humanity,  presenting  a  mel- 
ancholy example  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  strongest  minds  are  borne  down  in  peri- 
ods of  popular  delusion. 


TEnnaPH  of  the  anglo-sason. 


tJHE  scheme  of  kingcraft  to  make  the 
;  authorities  independent  of  the  people, 
'  by  securing  a  permanent  revenue,  was. 
1  and  again  introduced  by  the  Colonial 
Governors,  but  as  often  resisted  by  the  Assem- 
bly. Sir  George  Clinton,  having  alienated  the 
people  by  his  unfortunate  administration,  was  su- 
perseded in  1763  by  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  who 
hid  received  royal  instruction  to  insist  on  a  per- 
manent revenue.  This  being  emphatically  re- 
sisted, the  dispirited  Governor,  who  had  just 
buried  his  wife,  seeing  nothing  but  trouble  and  failure  in  the 
future  terminated  his  existence  by  hanging  himself  with  a. 
handkerchief  from  the  garden  wall  of  John  Murray's  house 
in  Broadway.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lientenant-Govemor 
James  Delancey,  whose  accession  was  hailed  with  delight. 
It  was  under  his  administration  that  Kings  (now  Columbia) 
College  was  founded,  the  charter  being  signed  by  Delancey, 
October  31,  1754.  The  same  year  the  scheme  for  a  public 
library  was  projected,  and  the  Walton  House,  long  the 
palace  of  the  eity,  erected.  This  building,  erected  by  William 
Walton,  a  son-in-law  of  Delancey,  was  four  storira  higb, 
built  of  yellow  Holland  brick,  with  five  windows  in  front, 
and  a  tiled  roof  encircled  with  balustrades.    This  edifice,. 
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■whicli  wonld  attract  do  nmianal  attention  now  in  a  country 
■village,  was  then  eoueidered  tlie  wonder  of  America,  and  had 
a  wide  European  fame.  It  is  still  standing  on  Pearl  street, 
and  contrastB  sadly  with  the  magnificent  iron-fronted  busi- 
ness palace  of  the  Harpers,  now  nearly  opposite.  The  city 
was  now  being  enlai'ged ;  new  streets  were  laid  out  and  con- 
structed, and  piers  and  ferries  established.  But  the  most 
exciting  topic  of  this  period  was  the  war  with  France,  which 
resulted  finally  in  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The  establish- 
ment of  French  and  English  colonies  on  this  continent  re- 
sulted in  incessant  friction  between  these  rival  powers,  and 
led  ultimately  to  a  gigantic  struggle  between  the  two  most 
warlike  nations  of  the  world,  Tlie  English,  having  planted 
themselves  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  advanced  w^tward, 
claiming  all  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans, 
while  the  French,  possessing  Canada  in  the  north,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  south,  claimed  all  lying  be- 
tween. These  incessantly  interfering  claims  for  rich  ten-i- 
tory,  which  neither  owned,  led  to  numerous  bloody  wars, 
extending  in  their  influence  from  the  St,  Lawrence  to  the 
Ganges,  for  the  possession  of  a  country  which,  twenty  years 
after  the  cessation  of  these  struggles,  passed  from  under  the 
control  of  both.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
closed  the  third  colonial  war,  which  had  been  prosecuted  with 
great  vigor,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louis- 
bnrg  by  the  English  arms.  By  the  treaty,  however,  this 
captured  territory  was  restored  to  France,  leaving  things 
again  in  statu  y-MO,  and  ready  for  new  hostilities.  In  1749, 
George  II.  chartered  the  Ohio  Company,  granting  six  hvm- 
dred  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  river, 
to  certain  persons  of  Westminster,  London,  and  Virginia, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  new  national  troubles.  It  was 
in  1753,  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  which  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, that  a  young  man  of  Virginia,  destined  to  be  heard  from 
■(George  "Washington),  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter  of  ineffec- 
tual remonstrance,  several  hundred  miles  through  a  dangerous 
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country,  to  the  French  commander.  In  1755  three  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out  against  Canada — one  under  General 
Braddock,  to  dislodge  the  French  from  Foit  Dnquesne  ■  one 
under  Genei-al  Sliiriey 
for  the  reduction  fi 
Niagara;  and  one  un 
der  William  Johnson  a 
member  of  the  Council 
of  New  York,  against 
Crown  Point.  All  three 
signally  failed,  though 
Johnson,  gaining  a 
sligiit  advantage  over  i^ 
the  French,  woimdm;^ 
and  capturingtheir  com- 
mander, magnified  it  in- 
to a  victory,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by 
the  English  Govern 
ment  witii  £5,000  and 
the  title  of  baronet. 

The  preparations  of  1756  were  more  extensive  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  the  Governors  of  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Peimsjlvania,  and  Maryland  uniting  in  the  campaigns, 
and  pledging  nineteen  thousand  American  troops.  This 
year  closed  also  witli  the  suceeaa  of  the  French  arms.  Pre]> 
arations  for  war  were  renewed  in  1757,  on  a  gi-eatly 
enlarged  scale.  Four  thousand  troops  were  pledged  from 
New  England  alone,  and  a  large  English  fleet  came  over  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle.  Yet  tliis  year  ended  again  in 
disaster,  with  a  loss  to  the  English  of  Fort  Ilenry  and  three 
thousand  captured  troops.  The  afFairs  of  the  English  colo- 
nists  had  now  become  very  alarming,  filling  New  York  and  the 
whole  country  with  intense  anxiety.  The  English  colonists 
outnumbered  the  French  bj'  nearly  twenty  to  one;  yet,  as 
they  were   divided  in  counsel,  their  expeditions  had  either 
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been  overtaken  with  disaster,  or  beaten  by  the  French,  who, 
iinited  under  a  single  military  Governor,  had  so  wielded 
their  forces,  and  attracted  to  their  ranks  the  Indians,  aa  to 
have  spread  general  disaster  along  the  whole  frontier. 

It  was  in  this  critical  exigency  that  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  was  called  to  tlie  helm  of  State,  and  so  rapid  were 
his  movements,  and  comprehensive  his  plana,  that  the  three 
yeai-s  of  disaster  were  followed  by  three  of  brilliant  victory, 
enlminating  in  the  reduction  of  Lonisburg,  Frontenae,  Crown 
Point,  Ticonderoga,  Niagara,  and  Quebec,  thus  obliterating 
forever,  after  a  doubtful  stniggle  of  "one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  years,  the  French  dominion  from  the  country.  The 
triumphant  conclusion  of  tliis  long  and  anxious  struggle  was 
the  occasion  of  great  and  universal  rejoicing  in  New  York. 
The  merchants  had  long  looked  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
commerce,  and  the  citizens  for  the  expansion  of  the  city. 


TBOUBLOUS   TIMES  APPROACHING. 

|[HE  year  1760,  which  so  honorably 
n  closed  the  war,  was  also  marked  by 
the  death  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
I  Delancey,  who  was  succeeded  by  Cad- 
waUader  D.  Golden,  a  zealous  royalist,  who 
continued  in  power  five  years.  It  was 
during  this  term  that  the  noted  Stamp 
Act  was  passed,  which  rendered  his  ad- 
ministration a  very  stormy  and  unpleasant 
one.  The  news  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  was  followed  in 
New  York  by  the  issue  of  a  new  paper  called  tbe  "  Constitu- 
tional Courant,"  which  first  appeared  in  September,  1765,  by 
the  placarding  of  the  streets  with  "  Tlie  Folly  of  England, 
and   the   Ruin  of   America;"   by  the  organization  of  the 
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"  Sons  of  Libertr  '  and  the  appointment  of  a  "  Committee  of 
Corr^pondLnce  to  stcuie  unmiiiiitv  ut  action  among  all 
the  intrehant")  of  the  country  m  resisting  the  a^reisious  of 
En^flaiid 


While  there  existed  in  tlie  nature  of  the  case  many  reasons 
why  these  colonies  should  eventually  rise  to  independency, 
it  is  also  certain  that  proper  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country  would  have  long  delayed  such  an  event. 
The  colonists  Iiad  no  desire  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
home  government;  indeed,  tliey  long  clang  to  its  usages  and 
authority.  In  the  bloody  campaigns  against  the  French  they 
had  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thirty  thousand  of  their  sons,  and 
burdened  themselves  vrith  a  debt  of  thirteen  million  pounds, 
sterling.  An  honorable  acknowledgment  of  their  undoubted 
interests  and  rights  would  have  permanently  cemented  them 
to  the  English  crown :  but  these  were  persistently  denied. 
The  colonists  were  regarded  as  greatly  inferior  to  the  people 
of  England.  Pitt,  the  friend  of  America,  once  said  in  Par- 
liament, "  There  is  not  a  company  of  foot  that  has  served  in 
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America  out  of  which  joa  may  not  pick  a  man  of  sufficient 
knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  governor  of  a  colony 
there."  This  underrating  of  the  American  intellect  led  to  the 
appointment  of  weak  and  tyrannical  Governors,  which  yielded 
at  length  ita  legitimate  fruit.  The  coloniets  resisted  taxation 
because  they  were  not  represented  in  the  English  Parliament ; 
but  the  matter  of  taxation  was  not  so  grievous  as  the  whole- 
sale suppression  of  manufacture.  America  abounded  with 
iron ;  but  no  axe,  hammer,  saw,  or  other  tool,  could  be  manu- 
factured here  without  violating  the  crown  law.  Ita  rivers 
and  marshes  teemed  with  beaver,  but  no  hatter  was  allowed  to 
employ  over  two  apprentices,  and  no  hat  of  American  manu- 
factm-e  could  be  carried  for  sale  from  one  colony  to  another. 
No  wool  could  be  manufactured  save  for  private  use,  and  the 
raw  material  could  not  be  transported  from  one  colony  to 
another.  Everytliing  must  be  sent  to  England  for  manu- 
facture, and  return  laden  with  heavy  duties.  The  colonists 
were  prohibited  from  opening  or  conducting  a  commerce 
with  any  but  the  English  nation,  and  every  article  of  export 
must  be  sent  in  an  English  ship. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  followed  by  the  duty  on 
tea,  glass,  etc., — legislation  equally  obnoxious  to  the  colonies. 
The  British  naval  officers  were  petty  lords  of  the  American 
seas.  They  compelled  ev^ry  colonial  vessel  to  lower  its  sails 
as  it  passed,  fired  into  them  for  the  slightest  provocation, 
boarded  them  at  pleasure,  and  rudely  impressed  into  their 
service  sailors  who  were  never  allowed  to  return  to  their 
families.  These  things  could  but  yield  a  bloody  hai'vest. 
The  failure  of  the  G-overnora  to  secure  a  permanent  revenue 
was  followed  by  the  quartering  of  troops  in  New  York,  which 
the  populace  felt  was  another  scheme  for  the  destruction  of 
their  liberties.  The  citizens  of  New  York  were  first  to  resist 
these  aggressions.  It  was  here  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  firet 
organized,  and  raised  the  first  liberty  pole.  The  Manhattan 
merchants  were  first  to  cease  the  importation  of  English 
goods — a  contract  grossly  violated  by  other   merchants  in 
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Ameriea,  but  rigorously  adhered  to  in  New  York,  to  the 
ruin  of  many  strong  houses.  Here  the  first  blood  was  shed 
in  behalf  of  liberty.  It  occurred  in  a  conflict  between  the 
citizens  and  the  English  soldiers,  January  20,  1770  (over 
five  years  before  the  battle  of  Lexington),  on  a  little  hill  near 
the  present  John  street.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  liberty 
pole,  and  long  known  as  the  battle  of  Golden  HiU.  New 
Tork  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  suffering  during  the 
Kevolufcion.  Early  captured  and  partly  burned,  it  lay  seven 
years  in  ruins  under  the  heel  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  here 
established  his  principal  headquartei's,  and  monopolized  all 
its  churches,  public  buildings,  and  many  private  residences. 
Here  the  first  Federal  Congress  was  organized  in  1785,  the 
federal  constitution  adopted  in  1788,  and  President  "Wash- 
ington inaugurated  in  1789.  First  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
independence  and  organize  defence,  though  its  commerce 
was  wholly  ruined,  and  its  inhabitants  lay  starving  and 
bleeding  through  perilous  years,  it  uttered  no  murmur  of 
complaint;  and  since  the  establishment  of  independence  its 
citizens  have  been  second  to  no  others  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  and  of  humanity. 
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IMPORTANT  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  AND 
LATER    HISTORY   OF   MANHATTAN. 


SEW  YOBK  GOVERNMENT  AT  SEA — PLOT  TO  ASSASSINATE  WASHING- 
TON— SHOCKING  BAKBARITS  OP  ENGLISH  OPPICEES — HALE  AND 
ANDRE,  THE  TWO  SPIES — AENOLD     IN     NEW  YORK — BRITISH  EVAC- 

TRAGEDY    OP    1804 ROBERT 

—PUBLIC  IMPROVEJiEKTS  OF    1825. 

SEW   YORK    GOTERNMENT    AT    SEA. 

riLLIAM  TRYON,  the  last  colonial 
Governor,  entered  Kew  York  July 
8,  1771-  He  occupied  the  house 
in  tlie  fort,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
after  the  excitement  attending  the 
negro  plot  6ubside<J,  and  which  was 
now  again  destroyed  by  fire.  His 
family  (except  the  servant  girl,  vrho  waa  burned  alive)  barely 
escaped  with  life,  a  daughter  leaping  from  a  window  of  the 
second  story.  Aa  revolution  was  brewing,  business  was  so 
generally  prostrated  that  no  public  improvements  were  made 
during  his  adrainiatration,  except  the  founding  of  the  Kew 
York  Hospital.  Tryon  having  returned  to  England,  the  gov- 
ernment again  devolved  upon  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  until 
his  return,  which  occurred  June  24,  1775.  The  next  day 
Washington  entered  New  York  on  his  way  to  Cambridge  to 
take  command  of  the  Provincial  army.  The  country  was 
now  fully  in  rebellion,  and  Tryon  found  his  bed  filled  with 
thorns.  The  idea  of  rocking  his  weary  frame  and  aching 
head  into  repose  on  the  billows  of  the  bay  appears  now  to 
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have  been  snggested,  but  the  fact  that  reat  for  a  Crown  Gov- 
ernor could  only  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  not  yet  so  manifest.  He,  however,  continued  at  his  post, 
and  kept  up  a  eemblanee  of  authority  against  the  Provincial 
Congress,  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  he  removed 
his  headquarters  on  board  the  "  Asia,"  an  English  man-of-war, 
from  which  he  for  some  time  kept  up  a  communication  with 
his  friends  on  shore.  He  also  caused  the  principal  archives 
of  the  city  to  be  placed  on  board  the  ship  "  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don." These  were  carried  to  England,  but  again  returned  by 
royal  order  in  1781. 


PLOT   TO  ASSASSINATE  WASHINGTON. 


COLT  the  24th  of  June,  1776,  a  most 
barban  us  pint  was  discovered  among 
the  toneb  of  New 
^oik,  mtluding  '  the  , 
Ma^or  and  several  of/ 
Geneial  Washington's 
■  guai  ds  The  plan  was,  ' 
upon  the  approach  of 
the  Bntish  troops,  to  murder  'Washing- 
ton and  all  the  staff  officers,  blow  up 
le  magazines,  and  secure  the  passes  of  the  town. 
1  out  five  hundred  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
)nepiraey,  and  the  Mayor  acknowledged  that  he 
had  paid  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  £140,  by 
order  of  Governor  Tryon.  One  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Washington's  guards  being  convicted  was  executed  in  the 
Bowery,  in  the  presence  of  twenty  thousand  spectators. 
'  i^  to  the  few  was  doubtless  mercy  to  the  many. 
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jlHL        d  t         f  th       it ired  soldiera 
±   the  Go  t        tai   a  my,  and  of 
nany  of   tlie    nlal  taits  of  New 
"i     k     du     J,    tl  e    Eevolutionaiy 
p       d    }  e      tfi  one   of  tlie   most 
n  elan  1   ly    1  apt  r^    f  hnman  suf- 
f       gntleht    yof  the  world. 
Tl  e    Be  e  al     1       !  ee   were    con- 
verted into  prisons,  hospitals,  mili- 
tary   depote,    and    riding    schools 
The  Bridewell,  in  its  half-finished 
eond  tl  m  the  new  jail,  sugai  houses,  and  Tai  ions  prison  ships, 
weie  filled  w  ith  i=old  er=  ind  political  pnsonerb  \  r  mi'^ciK  usiy 
huddled  together     In  w inter,  w ithout  fiie  oi   blankets,  they 


perished  with  cold,  and  in  summer  they  suffocated  with  heat. 
In  the  burning  season  every  aperture  in  the  wails  was  crowded 
with  human  heads,  panting  for  a  breath  of  the  outside  world, 
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while  the  ghastly  eye  turned  anxiously  from  the  misery  and 
death  within,  in  quest  of  a  green  leaf  or  a  friendly  counte- 
nance. Sieb,  wounded,  and  healthy  lay  on  the  same  floor,  ren- 
dered putrid  with  filth,  and  vocal  with  the  sounds  of  human 
agony.  Jailers  and  gnarda  exiiibited  a  love  of  cruelty  hor- 
rid beyond  expression,  and  many  are  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  these  fiendish  attendants  for  their  watches  and 
silver  buckles.  They  were  not  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war, 
bat  as  pinioned  rebels,  to  be  starved  and  tortured  until  killed 
or  goaded  into  tlie  royal  army.  While  a  few  remonstrated 
against  these  shocking  inbmnanitics,  the  friends  of  the  minis- 
try cried  out,  "  Sta/roatioTi,  Starvation  to  the  Mebela  ;  nothing 
but  starvation  will  bring  them  to  their  senses." 

The  old  sugar-house,  one  of  the  chief  dens  of  human  tor- 
ture, was  constructed  of  gray  stone,  and  stood  in  Liberty 
street,  east  of  Nassau,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  or  what  is  now  the  old  New  York  Post-ofiice. 
This  sugar  reiinery,  erected  in  1GS9,  had  passed  through  an 
honorable  career  from  the  days  of  Leisler  downwai'd  in  its 
legitimate  use,  but  was  now,  under  foreign  rule,  destined  to 
depart  from  the  good  old  way ;  its  sweetness  to  be  changed  to 
gall  and  bitterness,  and  its  cheerful  business  ham  to  the  sighs 
and  wails  of  tlie  sufEering  and  starving.  The  edifice  con- 
tained five  low  stories  which  were  each  divided  into  two  rooms. 
The  walls  were  very  heavy,  and  the  windows  small  and  deep. 
The  yard  was  encircled  with  a  close  board-fence  nine  feet 
high.  Within  these  walls  were  at  times  huddled  400  or  500 
prisoners  of  war,  without  beds,  blankets,  or  fire  in  winter, 
wearing  for  months  the  filthy  garments  that  covered  them  on 
the  day  of  their  capture.  Hot  weather  came,  and  witli  it  the 
typhus  fever,  which  prevailed  fearfully,  filling  the  dead  cart 
on  each  returning  morning  with  wrecks  of  wasted  humanity, 
which  were  rudely  dumped  in  the  trenches  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  The  meagre  diet  of  these  suffering  patriots  con- 
sisted of  pork  and  sea  biscuit ;  the  latter,  having  been  damaged 
by  salt  water,  were  consequently  very  mouldy,  and  much  worm- 
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eaten.  We  present  a  cut  o£  this  memorable  structure,  wliich 
stood  as  a  monument  of  the  several  periods  through  which 
it  Jiad  passed  until  1840,  when  it  was  demolished^  by  the 
inarch  of  modern  architectural  improvements.  This  cut  and 
several  othei's  in  this  volume  were  engraved  by  Alexander 
Anderson,  M.D.,  when  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  were  ob- 
tained, with  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  prisons  of 
the  Kevoiution,  from  Charles  I.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
■who  has  perhaps  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  study  of  that 
interestiug  period  tlian  any  otlier  writer  of  our  times. 


But  dreadful  as  were  the  prisons  an  1  tl  e  Id  s  gnr  house 
in  Liberty  street,  the  prison-ships  are  of  still  more  terrific 
memory.  In  1779  the  "Prince  of  Wales"  and  the  "  Good 
Hope  "  were  used  as  prison-ships.  The  "  Good  Hope  "  being 
destroyed  by  fire  the  following  year,  several  old  hulks  for- 
merly employed  as  men-of-war  were  anchored  in  the  Korth 
and  the  East  rivers,  and  were  called  hospital  ships,  though  it 
soon  became  apparent  tliat  they  were  but  wretched  prisons 
for  captured  Americans.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  Stromboli,"  the  "  Scorpion,"  the  "  Hunter,"  the  "  .Fal- 
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month,"  the  "  Chatham,"  the  "  Kitty,"  tlie  "  Frederick,"  the 
"  Glasgow,"  the  "  Woodland,"  the  "  Clyde,"  tlie  "  Peraever 
ance,"  and  the  "  Packet."     (See  cnt  page  100.) 

But  none  attained  such  appalling  notoriety,  as  a  monstrous 
crucible  of  human  woe,  as  tlie  "  Jersey."  This  vessel  was 
originally  a  British  line-of-battle  ship,  built  in  1736,  and  car- 
ried sixty  guns.  She  had  done  good  service  in  the  war  with 
France,  and  had  several  times  served  as  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sc^uadron.  In  the  spring  of  1776  she  sailed  for 
America  as  one  of  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Ilotham,  and  ar- 
rived at  Sandy  Hook  in  the  month  of  August.  She  was  sub- 
sequently used  aa  a  storeship,  then  employed  as  a  hospital 
ship,  and  was  finally,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  fitted  up  for  a 
prison  ship,  and  anchored  near  the  Wallabout  in  the  East  river, 
near  what  is  now  the  Navy  Yard,  where  she  lay  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  the  day  of  retribution  arrived,  and 
she  was  broken  up  and  sunk  beneath  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  East  river  to  rise  no  more.  Dismantled  of  her  sails  and 
stripped  of  her  rigging,  with  port  holes  closed,  with  no  spar 
but  the  bowsprit,  and  a  derrick  to  take  in  supplies,  her  small 
lone  flag  at  the  stem  became  the  appropriate  but  unconscious 
signal  of  the  dreadful  suffering  that  raged  within.  Hundreds 
of  captured  prisoners  were  packed  into  this  small  vessel, 
where,  with  but  one  meal  of  coarse  and  iilthy  food^cr  diem, 
without  hammocks,  or  physicians,  or  medicines,  or  means  of 
cleanliness,  they  wretchedly  perished.  Thousands  of  emaci- 
ated skeletons  were  during  these  perilous  years  cast  into  the 
billows  of  the  bay,  or  left  half  covered  in  the  sand  banks  and 
trenches.  The  bones  of  the  dead  lay  exposed  along  the  beach, 
drj'ing  and  bleaching  in  the  sun,  whitening  the  shore  until 
washed  away  by  the  surging  tides.  About  twelve  thousand 
prisoners  are  believed  to  have  died  on  these  vessels,  most  of 
whom  were  young  men,  the  strength  and  flower  of  their 
country. 

The  spirit  of  Yankee  adventure  was  not  wanting,  however, 
even  in  those  floating  dens  of  pestilence  and  famine.     The 
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prisoners  on  board  tlie  "  Jersey  "  secretly  obtained  a  crow-bar, 
■wbich  tliey  artfully  concealed  and  used  on  windy  and  stormy 
nigbts  to  break  off  tbe  port  gratings,  when  good  swimmers 
would  plunge  into  the  water  and  make  their  way  to  the  shore. 
Thus  numbers  escaped  to  tlieir  friends,  to  tell  the  sad  etory 
of  tlieir  sufferings  and  reveal  the  still  sadder  fact  of  the  num- 
bers who  had  died.  A  singularly  daring  and  successful  feat 
was  undertaken  in  December,1780,  by  some  adventurous  New 
England  captains  suffering  on  the  "  Jersey."  The  best  boat 
of  tlie  Bhip  had  returned  from  New  York  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  carelessly  fastened  at  the  gangway,  with 
her  oars  on  board.  A  storm  prevailed,  and  the  wind  blew 
down  the  river,  producing  an  immense  tide.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal a  party  of  prisoners  placed  themselves  carelessly  between 
the  ship's  waist  and  the  sentinel,  while  the  four  captains  en 
tered  the  boat,  the  fastening  of  which  was  thrown  off  by  their 
friends.  The  boat  passed  close  under  the  bow  of  the  shipi 
and  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  her  before  the  senti- 
nel at  the  forecastle  gave  the  alarm  and  fired  at  her.  The 
second  boat  was  manned  with  much  dispatch  for  a  chase,  but 
she  pursued  in  vain.  One  man  from  her  bow  fired  several 
shots  at  the  deserters,  and  a  few  guns  were  discharged  from 
the  shore  ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  The  boat  passed  llell-gate  in 
the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Connecticut  with  her  precious 
freight  the  next  morning.  Yery  few  desertera  were  captured. 
Civilians  also  suffered  with  the  soldiers.  On  one  of  the 
coldest  nights  of  the  century  a  party  of  British  troops  crossed 
tlie  Hudson  river  on  the  ice  and  proceeded  to  Newark.  After 
capturing  tbe  little  garrison  they  burned  the  academy  and 
rifled  many  of  the  dwellings.  They  then  entered  the  house 
of  Justice  Hedden,  and  carried  him  from  his  bed  a  prisoner, 
with  no  clothing  to  screen  him  from  the  dreadful  blast  save 
his  shirt  and  stockings,  wounding  his  wife  in  her  head  and 
breast,  who  remonstrated  against  this  inhuman,  procedure. 
Fortunately,  a  few  militia  pursued  them  and  rescued  the  Jus- 
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tice,  who  was  dreadfully  frozen,  and  must  have  perished  long 
before  reaching  New  York. 

When  the  traitor  Arnold  entered  New  York,  he  speedily 
procured  the  arrest  of  more  than  fifty  of  tlie  warmest  friends 
of  independence,  who  were  hurled  into  dungeons  and  other 
places  of  confinement,  where  they  long  continued.  The  poor 
prisoners  were  kept  in  pi-ofound  ignorance  of  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  were  led  to  believe  that  their  cause  was  hope- 
lessly lost.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  one  of  tliese  sufferers,  in 
the  old  sugar-house  in  Liberty  street,  as  he  one  day  stood 
leaning  in  bitterness  of  soul  against  the  high  fence  which 
BTirroanded  it,  when  a  citizen,  passing  near  by,  without  halt- 
ing or  turning  his  liead,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  General  But- 
goyneis  taken,  with  his  whole  a/r-my.  It  is  the  truth, ;  you 
may  depend  upon  it."  His  sinking  hopes  revived.  He  hob- 
bled back  into  the  gloomy  den,  to  whisper  in  palsied  ears  tlie 
cheering  truth,  and  raise,  even  in  those  death-glazed  eyes,,  the 
thrice  welcome  vision  of  a  country  saved.  That  friendly 
informant  woitld  have  suffered  severely  if  discovered ;  but 
his  contribution  to  these  wasting  patriots  was  more  valuable 
than  tlie  gold  of  Ophir  pr  the  affection  of  woman.  But  the 
plant  of  liberty  does  not  die  of  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  nalted- 
nesB,  or  reproach,  or  contumely.  Nay,  these  but  accelerate 
its  immortal  development ;  and,  amid  the  sufferings  of  the 
prisons,  the  privations  of  the  camps,  the  wails  and  sobbings 
of  widows  and  orphans,  it  continued  its  sublime  expansion, 
until,  at  length,  bursting  through  every  opposition,  it  spread 
its  benign  shadow  o'er  all  the  land. 

In  the  midst  of  these  appalling  sufferings,  the  British  offi- 
cers of  New  York  amused  themselves  by  planning  a  theatre, 
consenting  themselves  to  become  the  comedians— a  practice 
which  they  continued,  in  the  edifice  in  John  street,  for  sev- 
eral years, the  tory  population  attending  and  applauding  their 
entertainments. 
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HALE  AND  ANDRE,  THE  TWO  SPIES, 

OKTITUDE  under  the  Bmart  of  on- 
merited  sufferings  is  one  of  tiie  rarest 
traits  of  humanity. 

AVar  is  not  only  characterized  by 
general  suffering  and  disaster,  ijivolv- 
ing  nearly  every  family  of  the  country, 
but  by  personal  adventures  and  sacri- 
fices, which  not  unfrequently  leave  a 
sting  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  successive  generations.  There 
is  a  moral  sublimity  in  one's  voluntarily  casting  himself 
between  his  country  and  its  fiercest  enemies,  uncovering  his 
own  brave  head  to  receive  the  blow,  that  by  his  sacrifice 
kindred  and  posterity  may  glide  unscathed  and  peacefully 
down  the  stream  of  time ;  but  this  sublimity  is  greatly  inten- 
sified when  young  men  of  brilliant  abilities,  stainless  reputa- 
tion, and  of  undoubted  worth  to  society  nobly  assume  responsi- 
bilities attended  with  extraordinary  perils,  and  likely  soon  to 
culminate  in  saddest  failure  and  ruin.  The  career  of  Nathan 
Hale  and  of  John  Andr^,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  and  virtu- 
ous young  officers  representing  the  opposing  forces  of  that 
stormy  period,  presents  one  of  the  moat  striking  examples  of 
this  kind  in  the  annals  of  time.  Hale  was  born  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  June  6,  1755 ;  graduated  with  high  honor,  at  Yale 
College,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  soon  became  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  His  parents  designed  him  for  tlie  ministry ; 
bu6  the'  crash  of  arms  at  Lexington  so  aroused  his  patriotic 
impulses  that  he  immediately  wrote  to  his  father,  stating 
"  that  a  sense  of  duty  urged  him  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
his  country."  He  soon  after  .entered  the  army  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, and  was,  a  few  months  later,  promoted  to  the  captaincy. 
While  stationed  with  the  troops  near  Boston,  he  was  noted  as 
a  vigilant  officer;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1776, 
when  in  New  York,  he,  with  an  associate,  planned  and'cap- 
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tured  a  British  sloop  laden  with  provisions,  taking  her  at 
midnight  from  under  the  guns  of  a  frigate. 

Just  before  the  capture  of  New  York,  Washington  became 
exceedingly  anxious  to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  encamped  in  force  on 
Long  Island.  A  council  of 
war  was  held,  and  an  ap- 
peal made  for  a  discreet 
officer  to  enter  the  enem\  a 
lines  and  gather  infotma 
tion.  Captain  Hale,  who  I 
was  only  twenty-one  years  ' 
of  age,  came  nobly  forwaid 
and  offered  to  undeitake 
the  perilous  mission.  lie 
entered  the  British  Inics 
in  disguise,  examined  the 
island,  made  drawiTigs  and 
memoranda  of  everytliing  most  important,  ascertained  their 
plans,  conducting  his  enterprise  with  great  capacity  and 
address,  but  was  accidentally  apprehended  in  making  his. 
escape.  But  while  Hale  was  making  discoveries  at  Long  Island,, 
a  portion  of  the  British  army  had  crossed  the  East  river  under 
cover  of  the  fire  of  their  fleet,  and  had  captured  New  York,. 
General  Howe  taking  up  temporary  headquarters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fiftieth  street.  Hale  was  brought  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Howe,  who  delivered  him  to  the  notorious  Cun- 
ningham, ordering  him  to  be  executed  on  the  following 
morning,  unless  he  should  renounce  the  colonial  cause.  He 
was  unmercifally  hanged  upon  an  apple-tree,  and  his  remains 
cast  into  an  unknown  grave, 

Andre  was  born  in  London,  in  1T51;  was  educated  at 
Geneva,  after  which  he  entered  a  counting-house.  Disap- 
pointed in  love,  he  abandoned  business  and  entered  the  army, 
where  he  rose  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  character  to  be 
captain,  major,  and  finally  adjutantgeneral,  under  Sir  Henry 
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Clinton,  chief  eontraander  at  New  York.  As  lie  Iiad  read 
extensively,  had  a  vigorous  memory,  brilliant  powers  of  con- 
versation, understood  several  languages,  wrote  poetry,  and 
wae  a  fine  singer,  he  became  naturally  a  universal  favorite  in 
all  select  circles.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  loyal  cause  was 
unhouiided;  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  appears  to  have  com- 
mitted to  his  pen  the  treasonable  con-espondence  which  was 
conducted  for  more  than  eighteen  months  with  Benedict 
Arnold.  Their  letters  were  written  in  disguised  hands,  Ar- 
nold using  the  signature  of  "  Gustavua,"  and  Andrd  that  of 
"John  Anderson."  Some  of  these  letters  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  Kipp  Bay  House,  a  cut  of  which  is  in- 
serted on  page  56.  This  edifice,  erected  of  Holland  brick, 
in  1641,  was  considered  a  mansion  of  such  respectable  grand- 
eur during  the  revolution,  that  in  the  forced  absence  of  tha 
proprietor,  who  was  a  whig,  it  was  made  the  headquarters 
and  place  of  banqueting  and  pleasant  resort  of  Britisli  ofii- 
cers  of  distinction.  Here  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  Lord  Percy,  General  Knyphausen,  Major  Andi-^, 
and  their  satellites  beguiled  many  a  weary  hour.  It  was  at 
this  house  that  Major  Andre  partook  of  his  last  public  dinner 
in  New  York,  and  with  his  characteristic  conviviality  sung  at 
the  repast  a  song  beginning: 

"Why,  EOldiers,  why. 
Should  we  be  melancholy  boya, 
WhiMe  bvMneda  '(is  to  die?  "  etc 

In  ten  short  days  from  that  time  this  gay  and  accomplished 
officer  was  a  prisoner,  and  found  it  his  sad  "  business  to  die  " 
as  a  malefactor. 

But  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  our  story,  Andr(5  was 
selected  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  have  an  interview  with  Ar- 
nold, and  complete  the  arrangement  for  the  capture  of  West 
Point,  From  the  "Tulture,"  an  English  man-of-war,  he  landed 
near  Haverstraw,  at  dead  of  night,  held  the  expected  confer- 
ence with  the  American  traitor,  lay  concealed  for  some  time 
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witMn  the  American  lines,  but  was  captured  at  Tarrytown, 
in  an  effort  to  return  to  New  York.  After  an  impartial  trial 
lie  was,  at  the  age  of  twentj-nino  years,  executed  as  a  spy,  at 
Tappan,  October  2, 1780, 

While  there  are  some  points  of  similarity  in  the  career  and 
fate  of  these  accomplished  young  men,  there  are  also  re- 
markable contrasts  in  the  treatment  administered  to  them  by 
the  authorities  into  whose  hands  they  fell.  Neither  of  them 
contested  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  sentenced, 
but  manfully  recognized  the  importance  of  these  mles  of 
war,  though  Andre  begged  tliat  the  application  of  the  rule 
might  be  changed,  and  he  shot  instead  of  hanged — a  matter 
to  which  Ilale  was  profoundly  indifferent- 
Hale  was  approached  by  the  authorities  with  advantageous 
offers,  on  condition  that  he  would  join  the  enemy,  which  he 
resolutely  spurned,  at  the  loss  of  his  life;  but  Andr^  was 
subjected  to  no  such  temptations.  Hale,  captured  in  the 
afternoon,  was  executed  at  day-break  on  the  following  morn- 
ing ;  while  Andi'^  was  granted  ten  days  to  prepare  for  his 
approaching  doom.  Hale,  during  the  short  period  of  his 
confinement,  was  made  in  every  conceivable  manner  to  feel 
that  he  was  considered  a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  He  saw 
no  friendly  countenance,  and  heard  no  word  of  respect  or 
compassion.  The  hasty  letters  ho  wrote  to  his  father  and 
sister  were  destroyed,  and  he  was  even  denied  the  use  of  a 
Bible  and  the  counsels  of  a  clergyman  at  his  CKecution.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlie  generous  Americans,  half-forgetting  the 
treachery  of  Andre,  lavished  to  the  last  their  attentions  and 
affections  upon  his  accomplished  person,  Washington  shed- 
ding tears  when  he  signed  his  death-warmnt.  Andre,  as  he 
was  going  to  die,  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  the  most 
engaging  air,  bowed  to  all  around  him,  thanking  them  for 
the  kindness  and  respect  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
saying,  "  Gentlemen,  you  will  bear  witness  that  I  die  with 
the  firmness  becoming  a  soldier."  Haie  had  received  no 
respect,  and  no  kindly  attentions ;  hence,  ho   had  none   to 
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return.  He  waa  a  mere  youth,  but  with  a  manly  courage, 
mighty  in  death  on  the  ecafEold,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so  satis- 
fied with  the  cause  in  wiiieh  I  have  engaged,  that  my  only 
regret  is  tliat  I  have  not  more  lives  than  one  to  offer  in  its 
service." 

"While  we  can  but  respect  the  attainments  and  admire  the 
bearing  of  Andre,  we  are  no  less  favorably  impressed  with 
the  manly  accomplishments  and  fortitude  of  Hale,  several 
years  his  junior,  who  passed  through  one  of  tlie  most  trying 
ordeals  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  whose  name  has  not 
had  its  deserved  prominence  in  American  history. 


AKKOLD   IN   NEW  YORK. 

5M0NG  a]l  the  blackened  names  that 
MA  darken  the  pages  of  Wew  York  his- 
1  tory,  no  one  has  stood  forth  so  con- 
:  spicuously,  or  been  so  emphatically 
;  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  among  all 
,sses,  as  that  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
He  was  born  of  respectable  parentage  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
January  3,  1740,  where  he  received  the  usual  common- 
school  education  of  his  day,  being  designed  by  his  friends  for 
a  mercantile  career.  His  early  associations  and  habits  gave 
evidence  of  an  unprincipled,  adventurous,  and  changeable 
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nature,  which  unfortunately  grew  worse  and  worse  through 
all  his  career.  His  greatest  talent  was  doubtless  in  military 
pursuits,  where  he  always  appeared  as  an  intrepid,  dashing, 
and  successful  chieftain.  Among  the  first  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  to  abandon  business  and  mount  tlie  sad- 
dle, he  was  during  the  eai-ly  northern  campaigns  more  con- 
spicuous than  any  other,  exhibiting  everywhere  a  genius  and 
fortitude  challenging  the  respect  of  friend  and  foe.  But  hia 
treacherous  and  selfish  nature,  his  vanity  and  extravagance, 
were  everywhere  as  conspicuous  as  his  military  successes,  re- 
sulting in  repeated  perplexities  and  difficulties,  rendering 
him  forever  unpopular  and  an  object  of  public  suspicion. 
Overlooked  and  slighted 
by  Congress  in  its  amiy 
appointments,  convicted  of 
peculation  and  reprimand- 
ed by  his  superiors,  and 
strangelyambitious  for  lux- 
ury and  display,  he  satani- 
cally  resolved  to  betray  his 
country's  cause,  and  sell  his 
influence  for  a  bag  of  gold. 
He  was  probably  long  re- 
strained from  this  traitor- 
ous undertaking  by  tlie 
counsels  of  Wasliington, 
who  highly  appreciated  his  abilities,  though  he  disappm\ed 
of  his  unscrupulous  conduct.  Recovering  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  battle,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Phila- 
delphia. Here  he  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Margaret 
Shippen,  whose  father  was  subsequently  chief  j  ustice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  at  that  time  considered  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  State,  though  strongly  attached  to  the  tory  interest, 
His  wife  was  one  of  the  chief  belles  of  the  city,  and  probably 
added  some  stimulus  to  his  extravagant  temper.  She  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Major  Andre,  with  whom  she  con- 
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tinned  to  correspond  after  her  marriage,  and  which  probably 
paved  the  way  for  the  undying  dishonor  of  her  husband. 
Having  resolved  on  great  treachery,  Arnold  sought  and 
obtained  from  Washington  command  of  West  Point,  one 
of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  country  and  the  key  to  the 
interior.  His  iniquitous  coiTespondenee  with  British  officials 
is  believed  to  have  been  continued  for  eighteen  months  be- 
fore its  detection.  In  this  he  proposed  to  so  dispose  of  t!ie 
troops  at  West  Point  that  tlie  place,  with  all  its  forces  and 
munitions,  would  fall  an  easy  conquest ;  for  which  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  General's  commission  in  the  royal  army, 
and  a  ptn-se  of  £10,000  of  English  gold.  Deserting  his  country 
which  had  raised  him  from  obscurity,  robbing  her  of  his  in- 
fluence and  service,  seeking  with  artful  strategy  to  enslave 
her  patriots  and  desolate  her  plains,  in  the  period  of  her 
deepest  poverty  and  distress,  he  committed  one  of  those  unpar- 
donable crimes  which  the  world  has  never  been  able  to  over- 
look. Twice  he  narrowly  escaped  capture ;  a  singular  pro- 
vidence, however,  ordered  that  his  crime  should  not  be  wiped 
out  with  his  blood,  but  that,  through  the  twenty-one  years  of 
his  ripened  manhood,  his  dejected  crest  should  be  blazoned 
with  the  marks  of  his  infamy,  and  that  he  should  live  and 
die  a  despised  exile  from  the  la]id  of  his  nativity.  He  would 
have  been  captured,  and  humanly  speaking  should  have  been, 
by  Washington  at  West  Point,  ]iad  it  not  been  for  the  unac- 
countable stupidity  of  Colonel  Jameson,  commander  at  North 
Castle,  to  whom  Andr^  was  given  after  his  arrest.  The 
papers  foimd  in  his  stockings,  containing  plans  of  all  the 
West  Point  fortifications,  a  description  of  the  works,  the 
number  of  troops,  the  disposition  of  the  corps,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
all  in  Arnold's  handwriting.  These  Jameson  dispatched  to 
Washington,  but  insisted  on  sending  a  letter  stating  these 
facts  to  Arnold,  which  apprised  him  of  his  danger  and  led  to 
his  hasty  flight.  The  letter  from  Jameson  was  received  by 
Arnold  while  at  breakfast  with  his  wife  and  several  officers. 
He  was  greatly  startled,  but  quieted  the  officers  by  stating 
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that  his  presence  was  needed  at  the  fortifications,  and  that  he 
would  soon  return.  Hia  wife,  with  her  infant  child,  had  come 
from  Philadelphia  to  join  him  at  his  post  of  duty  but  ten 
days  previously.  Summoning  her  to  their  private  room,  he 
informed  her  of  his  crime,  and  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
fliglit.  Overwhelmed  with  the  announcement,  she  screamed, 
swooned,  and  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  in  this  perilous  condition 
he  left  her  and  fled  for  his  life.  Gaining  the  "  Vulture," 
still  anchored  in  the  river,  he  proceeded  to  New  York. 
Here  he  received  his  royal  commission,  and  at  length  the 
stipulated  price  for  his  treason;  hut  his  crime  was  too  naked 
and  wanton  to  secure  respect  even  from  those  for  whom  he 
had  sacrificed  his  honor.  He  soon  caused  multitudes  of 
patriots  to  he  arrested  and  cast  into  dungeons,  but  in  his 
precipitate  flight  from  West  Point  he  had  left  all  his  papers, 
and  hence  coifld  produce  no  evidence  against  them.  Covered 
with  scorn,  he  lived  in  partial  concealment,  sometimes  in  the 
Yerjilaiick  House  in  Wall  street,  and  again  on  Broadway, 
near  the  Kennedy  House,  Clinton's  residence  and  headquar- 
ters. To  eave  him  from  utter  contempt  when  he  rode  out, 
English  ofiicers  attended  him,  though  it  is  said  many  of  them 
thought  it  an  ungracious  task  to  appear  at  his  side  in  the  streets. 
While  here,  a  plot  was  laid  in  the  American  camp  for  his 
capture,  which  nearly  Bueeeeded.  The  American  troops 
were  so  stung  with  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  their 
arms,  that  many  were  ready  to  enlist  in  any  feasible  enter- 
prise to  bring  him  to  speedy  retribution.  Sergeant-major 
Champe,  of  the  American  dragoons  in  New  Jersey,  was  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  band,  who,  by  a  connivance  with  Iiis  com- 
manding oflicer,  deserted  the  ranks  and  galloped  toward  the 
Hudson,  but  so  hotly  was  he  pursued  by  seyeral  troopers  not 
in  the  secret  that  he  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  across 
to  New  York.  His  perilous  adventure  gave  the  strongest 
evidence  tliat  his  desertion  to  the  British  was  genuine ;  hence, 
he  was  warmly  received  by  all.  He  thus  gained  free  access 
to  Arnold's  residence  in  Broadway,  and  adroitly  matured  a 
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plan  for  his  capture.  His  comrades  were  to  cross  from  New 
Jersey  in  a  boat  opposite  the  house,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
pass  up  through  an  adjoining  alloy,  enter  the  garden  and  gain 
access  to  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  seize  and  gag  the  victim, 
carrying  him  by  the  same  route  to  the  boat,  Champe  had 
loosened  the  pickets  of  the  fence,  the  hour  was  appoint-ed  for 
the  undertaking ;  but  unfortunately,  on  the  day  previous  to 
its  execution,  Champe's  regiment  was  ordered  to  embark  for 
Chesapeake,  and  Arnold  removed  his  headquarters  to  another 
dwelling,  Champe's  comrades  were  punctual  at  the  rendez- 
vous, where  they  waited  several  houra  for  his  appearance ; 
and  then  returned  in  disappointment  to  camp.  Not  long 
after  Champe  made  his  escape  from  the  southern  army,  and 
returned  to  his  friends,  to  clear  iip  the  strange  mystery  that 
had  hung  over  his  conduct.  Arnold  left  New  York  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  against  Virginia,  and  afterwards  led  one 
against  New  London,  Conn,  ;  and  is  said  to  have  watched 
with  fiendisli  cruelty  the  burning  of  the  town,  almost  in  sight 
of  tlie  place  of  his  birth.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  died  unlamented,  in  1801.  It  is  said  that 
he  once  expressed  the  sorrow  that  he  was  the  only  man  liv- 
ing who  could  not  find  refuge  in  the  American  Kepublie. 
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^  HE  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1781,  with  seven  thousand  English 
troops,  was  really  the  signal  for  termin- 
ating the  weary  struggle.  Lord  North, 
the  English  Premier,  was  compeiled  to 
resign  the  following  March,  and  Rock- 
ingliam,  the  leader  of  the  peace  party 
in  Parliament,  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  Negotiation 
followed  for  many  moiitlia,  ending  in  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  colonies  from  British  rule.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  1783,  at  12  u.,  the  British  flag  was  taken  from 
the  staff  on  tlie  fort,  the  troops  embarked,  and  the  long  ex- 
patriated citizens  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  full  possession 
of  their  city  and  property.  "Washington  tarried  until  the 
4th  of  December,  when  he  took  his  farewell  of  liis  officers 
amid  such  expr^sions  of  profound  sorrow  as  have  rarely 
been  exliibited  in  army  circles.  The  city,  seven  years  a 
prison  and  military  depot,  had  greatly  sunken  into  decay ; 
commerce  was  wholly  ruined,  and  general  desolation  brooded 
on  every  side.  Though  escaped  fi-om  the  boiling  caldron  of 
war,  it  was  long  disquieted  with  civil  feuds  gi-owing  out  of 
the  late  stru^le.  Its  population  at  the  close  of  the  war 
amounted  to  about  twenty-three  thousand,  and  though  nn- 
i  improvements  were  contemplated,  so  deep  and  uni- 
was  the  poverty  of  the  population  that  little  of  public 
9  undertaken  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
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REVOLUTIONAEY  period  opens  a 
wide  theatre  for  the  development  o£ 
the  rarest  genius,  and  for  the  grandest 
displaj  of  all  the  rieliest  qualities  of 
the  human  soul  And  while  it  is  true 
that  great  benevolence,  patriotism,  or 
self  sacrifice  at  such  times  glows  with 
a  iicher  colonng,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
selfchiiess,  peculation,  and  treason,  are 
branded  with  a  deeper  infamy.  The  stirring  events  of  the 
American  Revolution  brought  to  the  surface  a  multitude  of 
able  and  brilliant  men,  some  of  whom  by  directness  and 
sterling  integrity  towered  higher  and  higher  through  ail  their 
history,  while  others  equally  gifted,  choosing  the  tortuoua 
paths  of  stratagem  and  guile,  sunt  into  national  contempt, 
and  blackened  their  names  with  undying  disgrace.  While  few 
names  in  American  history,  on  their  bare  announcement, 
suggest  more  than  those  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, it  wonld  be  difficult  to  find  two  young  men  whose  early 
circumstances  presented  more  numerous  points  of  similarity, 
or  upon  whom  nature  and  providence  had  more  pi-ofusely 
lavished  their  gifts  and  opportunities.  Born  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  but  eleven  months'  difference 
in  their  ages,  educated  in  the  first  circles  of  the  times,  fortu- 
nate in  tlieir  matrimonial  alliances;  both  small  of  stature, 
beautiful  in  person,  courtly  in  carriage,  rarely  gifted  in  mind, 
distinguished  for  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  for  suc- 
cess at  the  bar,  they  certainly  had  opportunities  wide  as  the 
wotid  for  the  realization  of  the  highest  worldly  satisfaction, 
and  for  immortal  renown. 

Hamilton  was  born  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  lost  his 
mother  in  childhood ;  his  father  early  failed  in  business,  con- 
tinuing through  life  in  poverty  and  dependence,  leaving  his 
son  under  the  eliarge  of  relatives.    The  Revolution  found 
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young  Hamilton  a  student  in  King's  (Columbia)  College, 
where  he  displayed  such  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind 
that  he  soon  rose  from  obscurity  to  shiue  through  life  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  politi 
cal  and  intellectual  world.  Having 
adopted  New  York  as  the  city  of  his 
residence,  he  espoused  the  colonial 
cause  unfalteringly,  aud  early  entered 
the  army.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  retired  across  the  Har 
lem  river  as  a  captain  of  artillery  iin 
der  Washington  when  New  York  was 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  shared  the 
dispiriting  retreat  through  the  Jerseys, 

bore  honorable  part  in  tiie  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown, 
He  eai-ly  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington,  whose 
confidence  he  always  retained,  conducting  much  of  the  Gen- 
eral's correspondence  dui-ing  the  war,  receiving  from  him  the 
appointment  of  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  assisting  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  memorable 
Farewell  Address.  In  all  the  early  conventions  in  which  the 
principles  and  forms  of  our  government  were  settled,  and  in 
the  pamphlet  and  periodical  literature  of  his  times,  his  in- 
fluence was  scarcely  second  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. The  practice  of  duelling,  rife  in  his  times,  and  by  which 
he  lost  his  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  two  years  pre- 
vious to  his  own  sad  death,  he  utterly  condemned ;  yet,  yield- 
ing at  last  to  the  persistent  demands  of  a  false  honor,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Weehauken  by  a  ball  from  Burr's  pis- 
tol, July  11th,  1804,  and  expired  on  the  following  day,  in  his 
forty-eighth  year. 

The  rise  of  Burr  was  not  so  completely  from  obscurity. 
His  father  and  grandfather  having  been  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  both  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  he 
inherited  the  prestige  of  a  great  and  honored  name.     Grad- 
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iiating  with  honor  at  Princeton,  in  1772,  at  the  early  age  of 
Bixteen,  he  had  two  or  three  years  for  reading  and  observa^ 
tion  before  the  outburst  of  the  Kevolotion.  The  times  were 
fraught  with  great  events,  and  the  military  ambition  with 
which  bis  whole  soul  was  aglow  soon  burst  fortli  in  rapid 
and  dashing  strides  for  glory  and  renown.  In  those  perilous 
northern  campaigns  under  Arnold,  he  bore  a  distinguished 
part ;  and,  though  a  beardless  youth,  he  had  the  honor  of 
carrying  General  Montgomery  bleeding  from  the  held,  and 


of  supporting  his  dying  head.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
associated  with  Wasliington  as  one  of  his  aide,  the  connection 
being  soon  dissolved  with  mutual  disgust,  which  never  after- 
wards suffered  any  abatement.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Burr 
and  Hamilton,  neither  of  whom  had  spent  mucli  time  in  the 
study  of  law,  on  being  admitted,  began  to  practice  in  New 
York,  where  each  rose  with  the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  a 
rocket — entering  regions  which  rockets  could  not.  The  old 
members  of  tlie  bar  being  mwtly  legally  disqualified  on  ac- 
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count  of  tlieir  former  disloyalty,  tliese  intrepid  young  military 
celebrities,  with  scarcely  moro  tlian  a  single  bound,  placed 
themselves  at  the  forefront  of  the  prof ession,  from  which  they 
were  never  subsequently  displaced.  Burr,  in  particular, 
from  his  family  associations,  soon  became  immensely  popular, 
drawing  numerous  and  wealthy  clients,  in  whose  service  he 
speedily  amassed  a  fortune.  In  the  meantime  his  sueeess  in 
politics  was  equally  brilliant.  In  1T84  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature,  and  the  following  year  appointed  Attorney- 
General  of  New  York,  In  1791  he  entered  the  United 
States'  senate,  where  he  continued  six  years,  when  he  was 
again  sent  to  the  State  legislatnre.  Here  he  fought  a  blood- 
less duel  with  Mr,  Church.  Tlie  electoral  college  of  1800, 
Laving  by  some  miscliance  cast  an  equal  number  of  votes 
for  Burr  and  Jefferson,  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  on' 
its  thirty-sixth  ballot,  elected  Jefferson  President,  leaving 
Burr  the  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  during 
this  term  that  the  fatal  duel  occurred  between  him  and 
Hamilton.  Burr  had  pm-chased  the  famous  Kiehmond  Hill 
mansion,  where  he  lived  with  his  family  in  mucli  splendor. 
This  building,  erected  previous  to  the  Eevolution,  stood  on  a 
fine  eminence,  on  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Varick  and 
Charlton  streets,  then  far  out  in  the  country,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  riclily  cultivated  gardens  and  parks.  It  had 
been  the  headquarters  of  General  Washington,  and  at  a  later 
period  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  British  Generals  com- 
manding New  York.  Hamilton  owned  a  fine  country  resi- 
dence on  tlie  Kingsbridge  road  (near  Central  Park),  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  lived  in  Park  Place,  near  Broadway. 
Burr's  popularity  having  much  waned,  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  being  returned  to  tlie  presidency,  sought  to  be 
elected  Governor  of  New  York.  In  this  he  was  also  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  Hamilton  was  virtually  tiio  head  of 
the  opposition ;  and  Bnrr  believed  his  failure  owing  to  cer- 
tain disparaging  utterances  made  by  this  distinguished  oppo- 
nent.   He  accordingly  demanded  a  general  and  unciondi- 
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tional  retraction,  which,  not  being  instantly  compKed  with, 
was  followed  by  a  challenge  for  a  duel.  Burr  had  been 
observed  by  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  for  some  time,  to 
be  practising  with  a  pistol  in  his  park  ;  and  while  Hamilton 
in  the  encounter  innocently  discharged  hia  piece  in  the  air, 
the  aim  of  Burr  produced  deadly  effect.  Tlietie  facts,  coming 
to  tlje  knowledge  of  the  people,  produced  the  belief  that  he 
had  sought  the  deliberate  mui'der  of  Hamilton,  wlio  had  long 


been  his  victorious  opponent  Burr  was  found  se\eial  hours 
after  the  occurrence  m  his  arbor  retdmsj  one  of  his  favorite 
authors  as  composedly  as  if  nothing  liad  happened  and 
even  refused  to  credit  the  statement  that  Hamilton  hid  been 
injured,  and  was  then  lying  in  a  dying  condition  Tiio  re- 
mains of  Hamilton  were  interred  amid  the  si-hs  and  ^ails  of 
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the  people,  in  the  gronnds  at  old  Trinity,  where  they  still 
remain.  Having  slain  the  nation's  favorite,  the  indignation 
of  the  populace  burst  forth  against  Burr  with  such  intensity 
that  he  was  glad  to  abandon  his  palace  home  and  seek  refuge 
in  the  Southern  States.  We  cannot  trace  minutely  his  later 
career.  Arrested  soon  after  and  tried  for  treason,  he  con- 
sumed all  his  means  in  making  his  defence  suecessfnl,  after 
which  he  sailed  for  Europe.  Sunk  in  deepest  poverty  and 
distress,  he  begged  a  passage  back  to  the  States  in  1S13. 
His  wife  had  died  some  years  previously,  his  only  daughter, 
Mrs.  Governor  Alston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  her  son 
being  the  only  surviving  fi-iends  to  claim  his  affection. 
About  the  time  of  his  return  from  Europe,  Aaron  Burr 
Alston,  his  only  grandchild,  was  laid  in  a  little  grave. 
The  mother  of  this  boy,  a  gifted  woman,  with  unchanging 
affection  for  her  doting  father,  soon  after  started  North  to 
visit  and  console  him  in  his  despised  and  wretched  condition. 
But  she  was  lost  at  sea,  and  never  heard  from  after  embarking ; 
and  her  sorrow-stricken  husband,  after  long,  anxious,  and 
disappointed  search,  expired  suddenly  under  a  burden  of 
woe.  By  a  singular  providence,  Burr  lived  on  and  passed 
his  eightieth  year.  Like  a  shrivelled  and  fire-scorched  oak, 
he  still  lifted  his  guilty  head  and  looked  down  upon  the  des- 
olation of  his  business,  his  popularity,  his  honor,  his  family, 
and  his  hopes  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Wliat  a  sad  and 
melancholy  comment  upon  the  insecurity  of  worldly  fortune, 
and  the  unhappy  fruit  of  deliberately  abandoned  principle  I 
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EGBERT   FULTON  AXD   THE   "CLERMONT." 

f  OW  long  and  anxiously  the 
world  waited  for  human  ge- 
nius to  eoutrol  and  iitiiize 
material  natnre!  How  slow 
is  pliilosophiual  progress  I 

Though  the  properties  of 
steam  were  treated  of,  and 
mechanical  effects  produced 
by  its  agency,  more  than  two 
centuries  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  steam  engine  proper  was  not  patented  until  tlie  time  of 
Watt  (1768-9),  and  not  successfully  applied  to  the  use  of 
navigation  until  1807.  'It  is  amusing,  in  these  days  of  rapid 
travel,  to  think  of  the  early  ferries  of  New  York,  and  the  slow 
progress  made  on  all  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Until  1810,  row- 
boats  and  pirogues  were  the  only  ferry-boats  plying  between 
New  York  and  Long  Island,  or  used  anywhere  else  on  the 
rivers.  Horse  power  was  introduced  in  181i,  the  boat  being 
constructed  with  a  wheel  in  the  centre,  propelled  by  horses, 
who  operated  on  a  sort  of  horizontal  treadmill.  The  iirst 
steam  ferry-boat  was  the  Nassau,  constructed  by  Fulton,  and 
placed  on  the  ferry  bearing  his  name  May  8, 1814 ;  but  as 
Bteam  was  considered  too  expensive,  no  additional  boats  of 
this  kind  were  added  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Experimenting  in  steam  navigation  had  been  going  qji  in 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  Stevens,  Fitch,  and 
Eobert  It.  Livingston,  for  more  than  twenty  years  previous  to 
the  successful  attempt  of  Fulton.  A  monopoly  Iiad  been 
granted  to  John  Fitch  in  1787,  but  in  1798  the  legislature  of 
New  York  transferred  to  Chancellor  Livingston,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  this  new  power,  the  exclusive  right  of 
steam  navigation  on  all  the  waters  of  the  State  for  twenty 
years,  provided  that  he  should  within  the  next  twelve  months 
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place  a  boat  on  the  Hudson  river,  with  a  speed  of  not  less 
than  four  miles  per  hour.  Thia  he  failed  to  do.  Several  years 
later  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fulton,  in  France,  who, 
though  born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  essentially  an 
American,  had  hithei-to  gained  all  his  notoriety  in  tlie  old 
world.  Fulton  had  studied  painting  under  Benjamin  West, 
the  new  canal  system  under  the  Duke  of  Eridgewater,  had 
been  intimate  with  Watt,  tlie  inventor  of  the  steam  engine, 
had  invented  ma<;hiiiea  for  making  ropes,  spinning  flax,  ex- 
cavating channels  and  aqueducts,  and  had  spent  much  time  in 
inventing  and  patenting  a  torpedo.  Fulton  has  been  described 
by  those  who  knew  him  as  tall  and  slender  in  form,  graceful 
in  manners,  simple  in  all  his  habits,  and  so  intelligent  and 
prepossessing  as  to  readily  captivate  the  young  and  win 
golden  opinions  from  the  talented  and  learned.  Entering 
into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Livingston,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  planned  and  launched  the  "  Clermont,"  the  first  steam- 
boat that  ever  ploughed  the  Hudson,  and  thus  obtained  the 
monopoly  on  the  waters  of  the  State.  The  vessel  was  con- 
structed at  Jersey  City,  amid  the  jeere  of  the  populace,  who 
derisively  christened  it  "  the  Fulton  Folly."  Scarcely  any 
one  believed  he  would  succeed;  but  he  knew  the  fate  of  men 
who  live  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  coolly  proceeded  with 
his  undertaking.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1807,  he  announced 
his  vessel  ready  for  the  trial  trip  to  Albany.  Thousands  of 
eager  spectators  thronged  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  mingle 
their  glee  over  the  long-predicted  failure;  hut  as  the  ma- 
chinery began  its  movement,  and  the  vessel  stood  toward  the 
centre  of  the  river,  the  cry  of  "  she  moves  !  she  moves  !  "  ran 
all  along  the  line,  and  it  is  said  tliat  some  sailors  on  vessels 
anchored  in  the  river,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  secret, 
fell  down  on  their  knees  and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
this  wheezing  monster.  The  passage  to  Albany  was  made  in 
thirty-two  hours,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  thronged  much 
of  the  way  with  excited  thousands,  witnessing  with  peculiar 
pleasure  this   marvellous  triumph  of  human  genius.     But 
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while  Fulton  won  the  firet  laurels  with  the  "  Ciermont,"  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  and  his  eon,  It.  L.  Stevens,  launched  the 
Phcenix  immediately  after,  which  they  ran  to  Philadelphia, 
gaining  equal  notoriety ;  and  as  soon  as  the  State  monopoly 
was  abolished  they  launched  an  improved  steamboat  with  a 
speed  of  thirteen  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  thus  producing 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  system  of  navigation.  Fulton 
died  suddenly  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  February  24rth, 
1815,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  uge. 


PUBLIC    IMPROVEMENTS  OF   1835. 

"(APITAL  is  one  of  the  mighty 
engines  of  national  progress, 
and  internal  developments  can 
'  only  keep  pace  with  the  ac- 
.  ciiniulations  of  the  people, 
r  city  rulei-s  now  expend  more  on  pub- 
lic works  in  a  single  year  than  our  fathers 
did  (luring  a  lifetime.  Still,  we  must 
pause  to  c!irani*;le  a  few  of  the  prominent 
'  events  that  transpired  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century.  Passing  over  the  events 
of  the  war  with  England,  in  1812-14,  when  the  city  wore  a 
martial  air,  and  the  populace  almost  unanimously  engaged  in 
constructing  the  fortitieationa  at  the  Narrows,  on  the  islands 
of  the  bay,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  imposing  reception  of 
General  Lafayette,  in  tlie  summer  of  1824,  we  pause  to 
glance  at  the  internal  improvements  of  the  following  year. 
The  year  1825  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city,  since  which  its  population  has  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  the  volume  of  its  commerce  enlarged  at  least 
twenty-fold.  The  great  event  of  this  year  was  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  commenced  eight  years  previously.^  The 
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first  flotilla  of  boats,  containing  Dewitt  Clinton,  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  left 
Buffalo  October  26th,  and  arrived  at  New  Xork  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  4th.  The  triumphant  starting  was  signaled 
by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  which  was  replied  to  by  another 
and  another  all  along  the  line,  the  report  reaching  New  York 
in  eighty  minutes,  and  the  return  salute  finding  its  way  back 
to  Buffalo  in  about  the  same  time — the  raciest  telegraphing 
of  that  period.  The  construction  of  this  great  artificial 
thoroughfare,  aa  well  as  its  subsequent  enlargement,  was  an 
unpopular  measure  with  a  large  minority  of  the  people,  on 
account  of  its  costliness ;  but  in  1866  it  was  ascertained  that, 
besides  enlarging  many  of  the  principal  cities,  and  adding  to 
the  comfort  and  wealth  of  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
it  had  returned  into  the  public  treasury  $23,500,000  above 
all  its  cost,  including  principal,  interest,  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, etc.,  etc. 

It.  was  in  May,  1835,  that  the  first  gas-pipes  were  laid,  by 
the  New  York  Gas-light  Company,  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated in  1823,j  No  system  for  lighting  the  streets  was  intro- 
duced until  1697,  when  the  aldermen  were  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  duty  that  "  every  seventh  householder,  in  the  dark 
time  of  the  moon,  cause  a  lantern  and  candle  to  be  hung  out 
of  his  window  on  a  pole,  the  expense  to  be  divided  among 
the  seven  families."  At  a  later  period,  tlie  principal  streets 
were  dimly  lighted  with  oil  lamps.  '  This  first  gas-pipe  inno- 
vation extended  on  either  side  of  Broadway,  from  Canal 
street  to  tho  Battery,  and  soon  grew  into  public  favor,  so  that 
in  1830  the  Manhattan  Gas-light  Company  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  to  supply  the  upper  part  of  the 
island.  A  network  of  gas-pipes  now  extends  over  the  en- 
tire island,  conducting  this  brilliant  illuminator  into  nearly 
every  building. 

The  same  year  were  introduced  the  joint-stock  companies, 
which  were  speedily  followed  by  great  commercial  disasters, 
almost  paralyzing  tho  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 
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The  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  other  architectural  raontt- 
ments,  were  begun  the  same  year.  Marble  was  then  first  in- 
troduced for  ordinary  bnildinga,  tlie  City  Hall  and  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  being  the  only  buildings  then  standing  on  the 
island  in  the  construction  of  which  this  material  had  been 
employed.  The  records  of  that  otherwise  bright  year  were 
Bomewhat  darkened  with  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera 
and  the  Sunday  press. 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  add  that  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  was  opened  to  Goshen  in  1841,-  and 
through  to  Dunkirk  ia  1851.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  was 
opened  in  1844,  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  in  1848,  the 
Harlem  to  Chatham  Four  Comers  in  1852,  the  Flushing  in 
1854,  the  Hudson  river  to  Peekskill  in  1849,  and  to  Albany 
in  1851.  All  these  have  greatly  enlarged  the  commerce  and 
growth  of  the  metropolis. 

The  first  telegraphic  communication  with  New  York  was 
established  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Washington  line  in  1845, 
and  was  the  second  in  the  country,  one  having  been  estab- 
lished the  previous  year  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HEW"  YORK  AS  IT  IS. 


I.   DESCRIPTION   OF   THE  ISLAND. 

^=^^Wi^,?EW  YOEK  Maud  is  situated  in  the 
upper  'Navf  York  bay,  eighteen  miles 
fi-orn  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  tlie 
.  month  of  the  Ilndeoii  river,  which  forma  ite 
western  boundary,  is  separated  from  Long 
Island  by  the  East  river,  and  from  the  rest 
of  Nev,  York  State  by  tlio  Harlem  river  and 
bjuiyten  Dnyvel  creek.  The  island  is  thirteen 
and  one  lialf  miles  long,  two  and  one-half  wide 
at  its  extreme  point,  contains  fourteen  thousand 
acres,  and  is  by  survey  divided  into  141,486  lots, 
twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet  each.  Its  original  surface  was 
divereiiied  by  broken  rocky  hills,  marshes,  and  ponds  of  water, 
and  by  arable  and  sandy  plains.  The  rocks,  which  consisted 
principally  of  gneiss,  hornblende,  slate,  mica,  limestone,  and 
granite,  have  been,  for  the  most  .part,  too  coarse  and  brittle 
for  building  purposes,  but  have  been  employed  to  advantage 
in  grading  and  docking.  A  bold  rocky  ridge,  starting  on 
the  southern  portion,  extended  northward,  branching  off  into 
several  spurs,  which  again  united,  forming  Washington 
Heights,  the  greatest  elevation  anywhere  attained  {two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet  above  tide),  and  ending  in  a 
sharp  precipitous  promontory  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island. 

A  body  of  fresh  water  known  as  "  Collect  Pond,"  nearly 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  fifty  feet  deep,  covered  the 
territory  of  the   present  Five  Points,  and  the  site  of  the- 
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Tombe,  and  was  connected  with  the  Hudson  by  a  deep  ontlet 
on  the  line  of  Canal  street,  from  which  the  street  takea  ita 
name.  This  lake  was  encircled  witli  a  dense  forest,  and  was 
the  resort  of  skating  parties  in  winter,  while  in  summer 
Stevens  and  Fitch  experimented  in  eteam  navigation  on  its 
waters  ten  years  before  Fulton's  vessel  skimmed  the  Hudson. 
Deep  rivulets  supplied  by  springs  and  marshes  cut  the  surface 
in  many  directions.  Up  Maiden  lane  flowed  a  deep  inroad 
from  the  bay.  In  the  vicinity  of  Peck  Slip  ran  a  low  water- 
course, which  in  the  wet  season  united  with  the  Collect,  thus 
cutting  ofE  about  eight  hundred  acres  on  the  lower  point,  into 
a  separate  island.  A  deep  stream  Sowed  down  Broad  streef, 
up  which  boatmen  came  for  many  years  in  their  canoes  to 
sell  their  oysters.  The  sources  that  supplied  these  lakes  and 
streams  still  exist,  and  these  waters  are  carried  ofE  through 
numerous  immense  sowers,  covered  deep  in  the  earth,  over 
which  thousands  tread  daily,  unconscious  of  their  existence. 
The  lower  part  of  the  island  lias  been  greatly  widened  by 
art;  the  whole  territory  covered  by  Front  and  Water  streets 
on  the  east  side,  and  by  West,  Greenwich,  and  Washington, 
on  the  west,  including  the  whole  site  of  Washington  Market, 
was  once  swept  by  the  billows  of  the  bay.  The  chills  and 
fever,  with  which  hundreds  of  families  are  afflicted  at  this 
writing,  result  doubtless  from  these  numerous  covered  but 
malarious  marshes. 

Civilization  introduced  gardening  and  farming.  At  the  sur- 
render of  the  Dutcli  dynasty  the  city  occupied  only  the  ex- 
treme southern  portion  of  the  island,  a  high  wall,  with  ditch, 
having  been  thrown  aci-oss  it  on  the  line  of  Wall  street,  for 
defence.  All  above  this  was  for  several  years  common 
pasture  ground,  but  was  afterwards  divided  into  farms.  The 
Governor's  garden  lay  along  what  is  now  Whitehall  street ;  the 
site  of  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  Church  was  a  rich  wheat-field; 
the  site  of  the  old  New  York  Hospital  was  once  a  fine  or- 
chard; the  Bible  House  and  Cooper  Institute  cover  what  at 
a  later  period  was  devoted  to  luxurj')us  gardens.    The  central 
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portion  of  the  island  was  during  the  English  colonial  period 
mapped  out  into  rich  productive  farms,  where  men  of  means 
settled,  became  rich,  and  left  their  namea  in  the  streets  that 
were  afterwards  constructed. 

The  city  proper  now  extends  from  the  Battery  northward, 
and  is  compactly  built  for  six  miles,  and  irregularly  to  the 
Harlem  river.  The  few  vacant  lote  below  Fifty-ninth  street 
are  being  rapidly  improved,  and  a  vast  amount  of  building  is 
going  on  much  farther  up.  Gardening  is  still  conducted  on 
a  splendid  scale  on  tlie  upper  portions  of  the  island,  though 
these  green  plots  are  being  constantly  encroached  upon  by 
the  advance  of  the  maeon  and  the  joiner.  On  the  west  side, 
through  Eloomingdale,  Manhattanville,  and  Washington 
Heights,  may  be  found  still  some  of  the  old  country  mansions 
and  yards  of  the  good  lang  syne,  and  many  modem  palatial 
s  glittering  with  costly  splendor. 


TL  POPULATION  AT   DIFFERENT  PEEIODS. 

if|HE  growth  of  the  city  has  been  rapid,  as 
I  a  few  statistics  will  show.  In  1656  the 
i  population  amounted  to  1,000,  in  1664 
to  1,500,  in  1700  to,  5,000,  in  1750 
to  13,500,  in  1774  to  22,750^  in  1800  to  60,489, 
m  1820  to  123,706,  in  1830  to  202,589^n  1840 
to  312.932,  in  1850  to  515,547,  and  in  1860 
to  813  669.  In  consequence  of  the  high  prices 
occasioned  by  the  war,  and  the  disorganized 
1  condition  of  the  various  industrial  pursuits,  the 
census  of  1865  showed  a  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion, which  amounted  to  726,386.  The  census  returns  of  1870 
place  the  population  of  the  island  at  942,252.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  population  of  the  island  will  eventually  reach  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  perhaps  even  more.     Many  portions 
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of  the  city  have  long  since  been  deserted  by  the  better  classes 
of  society,  but  their  departure  has  been  speedily  followed  by 
a  much  denser  packing-  of  the  localities  thus  deserted.'  In 
1800  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city  was  in  Wall  and  Pine 
streets,  and  between  Broadway  and  Pearl.  It  has  gradually 
mo^'ed  northward,  lingering  in  our  day  long  around  Union 
Square,  which  has  at  last  been  deserted,  and  it  is  diiEeult 
deciding  where  the  matter  will  end.  When  the  plan  for  the 
erection  of  the  City  Ilali  was  made,  about  seventy  years  ago, 
it  was  urged  that  the  city  would  never  extend  above  Cham- 
bers street ;  hence  the  rear  wall  of  the  edifice  was  made  of 
sandstone,  and  not  of  marble  like  the  rest,  because  it  was  said 
it  wonld  never  be  seen.  To  fill  the  entire  island  and  suburbs, 
would  produce  an  immensely  smaller  change  than  has  already 
occurred  since  that  time.  Tliere  are  now  about  sixty-five 
thousand  buildings  on  the  island,  many  of  which  cover 
several  lots,  and  not  a  few  twenty  or  thirty  each ;  and  as 
fully  one  thousand  acres  are  covered  by  the  parka  and  reser- 
voirs, there  ia  not  as  much  vacant  land  remaining  as  many 
writers  have  supposed.  The  vicinity  of  Central  Park  ia  now 
considered  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  city ;  but  who  can 
tell  but  even  this  may  yet  become  a  grand  commercial 
theatre,  as  many  places  already  have  which  were  once  held 
eaored  by  a  generation  long  since  departed  1  Some  sections 
in  the  lower  wards  are  now  packed  with  a  population 
amounting  to  the  appalling  figure  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
thousand  to  the  square  mile.  If  this  should  become  general, 
the  island  would  contain  over  six  millions.  Hundreds  of 
residences  are  annually  rising  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
island,  but  an  equally  large  number  farther  down  are  being 
converted  into  places  of  business ;  and  this,  we  opine,  ■vvill 
continue  until  the  entire  island  is  one  vast  centre  of  com- 
merce, manufacture,  and  storage.  Thirty  years  will  proba- 
bly entirely  drive  the  ^liie  from  the  island.  The  bridges 
and  tunnels  now  in  immediate  prospect  will  hasten  this 
result,  make  the  surrounding  country  for  miles  the  real  sub- 
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nrba  of  the  metropolis,  and  till  it  with  wealth  and  palatial 
splendor.  Already  many  thousands  doing  business  here  daily, 
reside  in  other  places,  not  a  few  thirty,  and  some  fifty  miles 
up  the  Hudson.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  daily  cross  the  East  river,  while  not  many 
less  cross  on  the  other  side  to  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  or 
depart  on  the  railroads  running  north.  The  construction  of 
a  railroad  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,-  and  a  bridge 
aca-oss  the  East  river,  at  Blackwell's  Island,  will  open  eligible 
sections  for  suburban  residences  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the 
business  public  of  Manhattan.  These  enterprises  cannot 
long  be  delayed. 


in.   STBEETS   AHD   AVENUES  OP   NEW  YORK. 


THE    PI,AN,    THE    PAVEMENTS,   AND     THE    U0DE9   OP    TBAVEL — WAIi 
STKEET — BBOAD      STREET — BROADWAY— FIFTH      AVENUE— BO  ULB- 


^HE  early  settlers  of  Manhattan 
hid  no  conception  of  the  propor- 
tions the  town  was  ultimately  to 
assume,  and,  hence,  formed  no 
comprehensive  plan  for  its  outlay. 
In  1656  they  resolved  to  lay  out 
the  streets  of  the  city,  which  was 
done  in  a  most  grotesque  manner. 
Washington  Irving  hidicronsly 
describes  the  occurrence  thus : 
"The  sage  council  not  being  able 
to  determine  upon  any  plan  for  tlie  building  of  their  city,  the 
cows,  in  a  laudable  lit  of  patriotism,  took  it  under  their  pe- 
culiar charge,  and  as  they  went  to  and  from  pasture,  estab- 
lished  paths  through  the  bushes,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
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good  folks  built  their  houses,  which  is  one  came  of  the 
rambling  and  picturesque  turns  and  labyrinths  which  distin- 
guish certain  streets  of  New  Tork  at  this  very  day."  Many  of 
the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  have  been  straiglitened 
and  improved  at  vast  expense.  On  t!ie  3d  of  April,  180T, 
an  Act  was  passed,  appointing  Simeon  Dewitt,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  and  John  Rutherford,  to  lay  out  by  careful  survey 
the  whole  island,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  map 
of  the  same  filed  in  the  secretary's  office  in  March,  1811. 
To  the  commendable  forethought  of  those  gentlemen  is  the 
city  indebted  for  the  admirable  arrangement  of  its  nptown 
streets  and  avenues.  This  survey  extended  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fourtli  street,  but  it  has  since  been  extended  to 
Kings  Bridge.  Below  Fourteenth  street  much  irregularity 
fltill  exists  in  the  streets,  and  probably  always  will,  to  the 
infinite  perplexity  of  strangers ;  but  above  tliat  point  the 
avenues  and  streets  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the 
direction  of  the  former  being  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the 
latter  east  and  west,  from  river  to  river,  and  numbering  each 
way  from  Fifth  avenue.  The  avenues  number  from  south 
to  north. 

The  streets,  avenues,  squares,  and  places  on  Manhattan 
now  number  nearly  seven  hundred,  about  three  Itmidi'cd 
miles  of  wliich  are  paved,  and  are  illuminated  at  nlglit  by 
about  nineteen  thousand  gas  lamps.  'The  first  pavements 
were  laid  in  what  is  now  Stone  street,  between  Bixrnd  and 
■Wliitehall  streets,  in  1658.  Bridge  street  was  paved  the  same 
year,  and  several  others  running  through  marshy  sections  soon 
after.  These  pavements  were  of  cobble-stone,  without  side- 
walks,  and  with  wooden  gutters  running  through  the  centre 
of  the  streets.  Broadway  was  paved  in  this  manner,  in  1707, 
from  Trinity  Church  to  Bowling  Green. 

In  1790  the  first  sidewalks  on  Manhattan  were  laid.  They 
extended  along  Broadway,  from  Vescy  to  Murray  street,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  for  the  same  distance  along  the  Bride- 
well fence.     These  were  narrow  pavements  of  brick,  fiag- 
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Stone  being  yet  unknown  to  the  anthorities.  TTo  plan  for 
Dnmbering  fiie  streets  was  considered  until  1793,  when  a 
crude  system  was  introduced.  The  old  cobble-stone  pave- 
ments have  been  succeeded  by  the  Belgian  or  square-atone ; 
and  of  late  the  Nicolson  and  the  Stafford,  different  styles  of 
w-Voden,  have  been  introduced,  A  concrete  pavement,  com- 
posed of  gravel,  broken  stone,  cinders,  coal  ashes,  mixed  in 
definite  proportions  with  tar,  pitch,  resin,  and  asphaltum, 
has  been  spread  over  the  streets,  with  tolerable  success  in 
some  instances,  and  perfect  failure  in  others.  Eighty-five 
miles  of  the  Belgian  have  been  laid,  which  probably  gives  the 
best  satisfaction  of  any  introduced.  It  consists  of  blocks  of 
bluish  trap-rock,  made  slightly  pyramidal  in  form,  and  set  in 
sand  with  the  base  upward.     It  is  very  even  and  durable. 

The  avenues,  from  First  to  Twelfth,  numbering  from  the 
East  river,  are  designed  to  be  eight  miles  long  (except  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh,  which  are  cut  off  by  Central  Park),  are 
one  hundred  feet  wide  (except  Lexington  and  Madison, 
which  are  eighty  feet),  and  one  thousand  feet  apart.  The 
cross  streets  are  from  one  mile  to  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  sixty  feet  wide  (except  one  in  ten,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred), and  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  apart.  The  first  city 
railroad  was  constructed  in  1852,  and  opened  with  great  cere- 
mony, the  President  of  the  United  States  officiating.  There 
are  now  seventeen  lines  of  horse  cars,  and  nnmerons  omnibus 
lines,  which  carry  in  the  aggregate  a  hundred  million  passen- 
gers annually.  These  run  continuously  in  all  directions, 
tliough  most  of  them  pass  or  terminate  near  the  City  Halt, 
which  is  still  the  great  centre  of  business  attraction.  The 
one  hundred  and  ten  monthly  magazines,  the  thirteen  daily, 
and  the  two  hundred  and  forty  weekly,  newspapers  are  nearly 
all  printed  within  sight  of  the  City  Hall,  Park  Eow  and 
Printing  House  square  producing  many  of  them. 

The  City  Hall,  the  centre  of  the  city  government,  the 
Court  House,  the  Hall  of  Records,  the  printing,  the  general 
Post  Office,  the  principal  wholesaling,  insurance,  and  banking 
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houses,  being  clustered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  make  it 
the  business  centre  toward  whicli  everything  still  converges. 
The  principal  ferries  to  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  and 
Brooklyn  make  their  landings  opposite  this  locality ;  and  op- 
posite this  point  is  now  being  constructed  the  lofty  East 
river  bridge.  Streets  in  this  locality  are  crowded  with  cars, 
carriages,  omnibuses,  loaded  carts,  and  wagons  of  every  de- 
scription, from  dawn  'till  dark,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  heat 
and  stftrm  but  slightly  interfering  with  tlie  busy  programme. 
Bankers,  merchants,  clerks,  agents,  in  fine,  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  calling,  and  country,  go  nishiiig  by 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  modest  countryman,  though  anx 
ious  to  cross  one  of  these  suiting  tiioroiighfares,  finds  himself 
much  in  the  situation  of  the  rustic  in  Horace,  who  stood  wait- 
ing on  the  bank  for  the  river  to  run  by. 

The  two  principal  lines  of  uptown  travel  are  through  Hud- 
son street  and  Eightli  avenue  on  the  west,  and  Bowery  and 
Tliird  avenue  on  the  east.  The  elevated  railroad,  the  track 
laid  on  iron  posts  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  pavement, 
passes  up  Greenwich  street  and  Ninth  avenue.  Various 
methods  for  securing  rapid  transit  are  being  agitated  at  this 
time.  The  plan  for  the  "  Pneumatic  Tunnel"  involves  the 
construction  of  an  underground  road,  commencing  at  South 
Ferry,  extending  under  Broadway  to  Central  Park  and  above 
that  point,  together  with  a  Fourth  avenue  branch  to  Harlem 
river.  The  company  claim  that,  when  the  road  is  completed, 
they  will  be  able  to  transport  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  per  hour  each  way. 

The  "  UndergrouTid  Railroad"  proper,  is  another  inde- 
pendent and  separate  enterprise. 

The  "  Arcads  Rail/way"  if  constructed,  contemplates  the 
use  of  the  width  of  the  streets  and  avenues  nnder  which  it 
passes,  excepting  five  feet  on  each  side,  to  secure  the  fouuda^ 
tions  of  the  buildings.  The  road  will  contain  sidewalks, 
roadway,  lamp  posts,  telegraph  wires,  hydrants,  and  sewers, 
the  whole  covered  mtli  arches  of  solid  masonry,  rendered 
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water-tight,  and  supported  by  heavy  iron  colnmna.  The 
routes  selected  are  the  line  of  Broadway  fi'om  the  Battery  to 
the  intersection  of  Ninth  avenue,  thence  to  Hudson  river; 
also  branuliing  at  Union  square,  and  following  the  line  of 
Fourth  avenue  to  the  Ilarleni  I'iver,  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
over  ^2,000,000. 

The  "  Viaduet  Railvjay'"  is  another  style  of  elevated  road. 
This  wealthy  eoinpany  proposes  to  erect  its  lower  depot  at 
Tryon  Row,  causing  its  road  to  form  an  easy  connection  with 
the  East  river  bridge.  Tliis  road,  if  conatrueted,  will  run 
thn)ugh  tlie  rear  of  the  blocks,  ha\'e  a  line  on  the  east- 
em  and  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  each  extend- 
ing to  Westchester  Comity.  It  is  to  be  built  on  bric;k 
irches,  supported  by  lieavy  iron  columns,  which  will  tliem- 
<elvea  stand  on  inverted  arches  of  solid  masonry  instructed 
in  the  ground.  It  ia  estimated  to  cost  from  $10,000,000  to 
$20,000,000.  One  of  these  roads  ia  certain  to  be  constructed 
at  no  distant  day. 

Nassau,  a  narrow  and  gloomy  street,  has  long  been  the 
trade  centre  of  cheap  and  miscellaneous  boots,  though  much 
of  this  has  lately  found  its  way  up  town. 

WALL   STREET. 

"Wall,  a  short  and  eroohed  street,  tliougli  immensely 
Btraighter  than  many  who  spend  tlieir  time  in  it,  ia  the  great 
financial  centre  of  the  country,  and  is  lined  for  the  most 
part  with  magnificent  banking-houses.  On  the  comer  of 
Nassau,  stretching  from  "Wall  to  Pine,  and  fronting  on  each, 
stands  what  was  originally  the  Custom  House,  now  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  a  white-mai'ble  fire-pi\x)f  building,  ninety  feet  by 
two  hundred,  witli  a  rotunda  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  the  dome 
supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  pillars.  The  building  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  wliere  President  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  ;  it  is  a  partial  imitation  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  and  cost  nearly  twelve  hundred  thousand 
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dollar8.j  Hero  the  Government  deposits  its  one  hundred 
millions  of  gd\d,  and  here  its  great  monetary  transactiona  are 
made.  In  the  basement  ia  the  pension  bureau.  ri"arther 
down,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  stands  what  was 
built  for  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  It  covere  an  entire 
block ;  its  portico  is  supported  by  twelve  front,  four  centre, 
and  two  rear  Ionic  columns  tiiirty-eiglit  feet  long,  four  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  each  formed  from  a  single  granite  block 
weighing  forty-five  tons.  The  rotunda  is  eighty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  crown  of  tlie  dome,  which  rests  on  eight 
Corinthian  columns  of  Italian  marble,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet  high.  It  was  built  many  years  ^o,  by  an 
incorporated  company,  and  cost  $l,800,000j  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  several  years  since  for  $1,000,000 
and  is  now  the  United  States  Custom  Ilonse,  As  London  ia 
England,  so,  in  a  sense,  AVall  street  is  New  York,  if  not 
America.  Ilere  "Bears"  and  "Bulls"  in  sheep's  clothing 
meet  in  frequent  and  fierce  rencounter,  and  alternately  claw 
and  gore  each  other.  Beneath  the  frowns  of  the  lofty  spire 
of  old  Trinity,  these  calculating  votaries  of  mammon  play  with 
fortunes  as  boys  do  with  bubbles,  and  while  a  few  rise  and  soap, 
many  decline  and  burst.  Wall  street  seldom  contains  above 
fifteen  millions  of  gold  outside  the  Sub-Treasury,  but  tlio  nec- 
essary and  speculative  transactions  in  this  alone  amount  daily 
to  seventy  millions,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1869, 
amounted  to  several  hundred  millions,  one  broker  alone  pur- 
chasing to  the  amount  of  sixty  millions.  The  gold  transac- 
tions of  1869  are  said  to  have  reached  thirty  billions,  and  the 
aggregate  business  of  Governments  and  stocks,  to  have  also 
exceeded  twenty  bilHons.  The  rapidity  with  which  money  is 
counted,  and  vast  amounts  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  miscellaneous 
securities  exchanged,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Most  of  the 
counter-trade  is  performed  by  young  men  and  striplings,  the 
advanced  and  calculating  minds  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
the  private  office.     The  most  crowded  and  busy  centres  of 
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New  York-appear  cheap  and  tame,  after  spending  an  hour  in 
Wall  street. 

BHOAD   STREET. 

iThe  continoation  of  tlio  narrow  Kassaa  proper  south  of 
Wall  street,  having  all  at  once  strangely  widened,  is  called 
Broad  street.  .  During  the  last  few  years  brokers  and  specu- 
lators of  every  description  have  crowded  into  its  silent  pre- 
cincts, until  it  has  become  the  most  noisy  and  tnmultuons 
speculative  centre  on  the  island.  Here  stands  the  elegant 
marble  structure  containing  tlie  far-famed,  gorgeously  fur- 
nished Gold  Room,  where  the  daily  sales  take  place,  often 
amid  such  excitement  and  din  as  we  cannot  describe.  The 
Board  of  Brokers  was  organized  in  1Y94,  and  the  entrance 
fee  has  risen  from  fifty  dollars  to  three  thousand.  The  Board 
numbers  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  members  in  good 
standing.  Each  member  baa  a  safe  in  the  vault,  with  a 
combination  lock.  The  Board  claims  to  be  composed  of 
honest  and  honorable  men  only.  Besides  this  there  are  various 
other  specific  boards  of  all  kinds  of  speculators — stochhrohers 
goldrhrokers,  oU-brokers,  ami  cliques — uniting  and  dissolving 
as  occasion  may  ofEer  opportunities  of  gain  to  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  men.  Among  these  originate  the  gold 
scrambles,  the  railroad  wars,  the  raid  on  the  banks,  and  other 
panics  which  crowd  the  streets  with  well-dressed,  but  frenzied 
men,  some  flushed  and  violent,  some  pale  and  staggering, 
turning  prematurely  gray  over  the  wreck  of  their  earthly 
hopes. 

BEOADWAT. 

Broadway  begins  at  Castle  Garden,  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Manhattan,  unites  at  the  Central  Park  with  the 
.Boulevardj^rnaking  the  longest  sti-eet  on  the  island,  thirteen 
and  one-half  miles,  and  is  lighted  by  over  one  thousand  gaa 
lamps.    This  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  contains  many 
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of  the  principal  business  Loiisra,  hotels,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Not  a  few  of  these  oover  an  entire  block,  are  built  of 
marble  or  iron,  are  five,  six,  and  sometimes  seven  stories  above 
ground,  and  two  below,  with  well-lighted  vaults  extending  to 
near  the  centre  of  the  streets.  Broadway  is  the  glittering 
promenade  of  wealth,  beauty,  fashion,  and  curiosity. 


FIFTH  AVENUE. 

While  Eighth  avenue  is  the  principal  avenue  for  business 
purposes.  Fifth  avenue  is  distinguished  fur  the  splendor  of 
its  private  residences,  to  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
magnificent  cliurclies  and  institutions,  it  is  entirely  devoted. 
It  bcgius  at  Wuhhiiigton  square,  near  tlic  ceiitre  of  tlie  city, 
and  extends  uorthward  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  sis 
miles,  and  is  pre-eminently  the  street  of  palaces.  The  build- 
ings are  large,  constructed  of  marble,  or  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  free-stone,  the  fronts  ornamented  witli  cornices, 
entablatures,  porticos,  and  columns,  elegantly  earved  and 
sculptured.  Everything  is  massive  and  expensive,  and  tlie 
surrounding  streets  so  far  partake  of  its  magnificence  that 
one  may  travel  miles  amid  unbroken  lines  of  palatial  splen- 
dorJ,  Here  dwell  the  millionaires  who  control  so  largely  the 
shipping,  the  railroad,  the  banking,  and  the  legislative  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Much  unoccupied  space  still  remains 
on  this  peerless  avenue  for  wealtli  and  geniiis  to  lavish  their 
dazzling  inventions.  For  the  relief  of  Broadway,  Laurens 
street  is  now  being  widened  and  made  to  connect  Fifth  ave- 
nue with  West  Broadway.  This  opens  another  general 
tborouglifarc  for  uptown  travel,  and  will  probably  attract  its 
share  of  business  firms.  It  will  greatly  disturb  tlie  quiet  and, 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  lower  portion  of  this  brilliant  avenue, 
and  already  a  number  of  its  palaces,  near  Union  square, 
have  been  converted  into  business  houses. 
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"Wo  live  in  a  fast  ago,  and  New  Yorkers  are  a  fast  people  j 
iience,  it  seemed  intolerable  to  some  that  the  law  regulating 
driving  at  the  Park  shoiild  restrict  every  man  to  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  arrest  summarily  every  hlood  who  dared  to  disre- 
gard the  rule.  Nor  was  the  private  trotting  course  between 
tlie  Park  and  High  Bridge  adequate  to  the  demand,  A 
gi'eat  jmhlic  drive,  broad  and  long,  where  hundreds  of  fleet 
horses  conld  be  exercised  in  a  single  hour,  was  the  demand 
that  came  welling  np  from  the  hearts  of  thousands.  One 
was  accordingly  laid  out  on  the  line  of  the  old  Eloomingdale 
Hoad,  beginning  at  Fifty-ninth  street  with  an  immense  circle 
for  tui-niug  vehicles.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1868,  the 
work  of  gi-ading  commenced ;  and  during  18C9  an  average 
foi'ce  of  740  men  was  emjjloj'ed.  This  street  extends  from 
Fifty-ninth  to  One  Hnndred  and  Fifty-tiftli  street,  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with 
a  uarTOiv  line  of  shrubbery  and  flowers  extending  through 
the  centre,  defended  by  solid  curbstones.  In  the  eonstnie- 
tion  of  this  street  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove,  by  exca 
vation  and  blasting,  350,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  earth, 
and  to  provide  and  deposit  300,000  cubic  yards  in  certain 
depressed  locaiiti^  to  perfect  the  grade.  The  bed  of  the 
fiti-eet  is  formed  of  set  stone,  covered  with  pounded  stone, 
after  which  it  is  graveled,  i-oUed,  and  the  surface  otherwise 
improved.  The  sidewalks  are  very  capacious.  This  street 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  later  wonders  of  Manhattan,  and 
land  is  held  at  fabulous  prices  along  its  entire  lengtli. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MANHATTAN. 


HOTELS,     ASTOR      HOUSE — FIFTH      AVENUE ST.      NICHOLAS — GRAND 

CENTRAL — COOPEK   INSTITUTE ACADEUY  OP  DESIGN — THEATERS 

AMERIUAH  BIBLE  HOUSE — PUBLISHING  HOUSES — THE  PARK  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS — CITY  HALL — NEW  YORK  COURT- 
HOUSE— NEW    YORK      POST-OPPICE — STORES  :     A. 

claflin's — LORD    &     Taylor's — tiffany    &    c 

BUILDINGS. 

j]HE  architecture  of  Manhattan  has 
I  greatly  varied  in  the  different  periods 
*  of  its  history.  As  in  all  new  eettle- 
9  where  timber  abounds,  the  first  build- 
ings were  constructed  of  logs.  Indeed, 
nothing  else  appears  to  have  been  employed 
1 1647,  when  the  first  stone  house  was  finished, 
an  event  of  sueh  transcendent  importance,  that 
tlie  generous  Dutch  celebrated  it  by  drinking  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  gallons  of  liquor  on  the 
occasion.  During  the  first  forty  years  after  the 
eettlemcnt  of  Manhattan,  the  old  Holland  style  of  architec- 
ture entirely  prevailed.  Some  of  these  buildings  had  narrow 
foundations,  with  high  peaked  roofs ;  others  were  broader  at 
their  base,  one,  and  sometimes  two  stories  high ;  the  gables, 
which  always  faced  the  streets,  were  sometimes  of  brick,  but 
oftener  of  shingles  rounded  at  the  end.  Many  of  the  roofs 
were  bevelled,  projecting  at  the  eaves  sufficiently  to  shelter  a 
email  regiment  of  troops.  The  gutters  of  many  of  the  houses 
extended  to  near  the  centre  of  the  streets,  to  tlie  great  an- 
noyance of  travelers  in  rainy  weatlier.  The  front  entrance 
was  usually  ornamented  with  a  high  wooden  porch  called  a 
stoop,  where  the  women  spent  the  shady  part  of  the  day. 
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Tlie  more  important  buildings  Biieh  as  the  "Stuyvesant  JTwys," 
near  the  water  edge,  now  Moore  and  Front  streets,  and  the 
''  Stadt'ITuys  "  or  City  Hall,  on  Pearl  street,  were  set  in  the 
foreground,  to  be  more  readily  seen  from  the  river  and  bay. 
The  first  biiildings  erected  on  Wall  street  were  bloek-hoiises. 

JJiit  if  this  Holland  style  lacked  elegance,  it  possessed  the 
merit  of  durability.  One  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation 
taken  down  in  1837,  was  marked  1693,  and  many  after  stand- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  years  showed  no  signs  of  decay. 
The  last  of  these  Knickerbockers  has  now  disappeared  from 
Manhattan,  thoiigli  they  still  linger  on  Long  Island,  and  np 
the  Iludson.  The  English  conquest  introdnced  a  greater 
variety,  which  lias  continued  to  change  and  multiply  its  forms 
until  the  present  time.  As  early  as  1670,  stone  and  brick 
wero  principally  employed;  iran,  so  extensively  used  at  pres- 
ent, has  been  introduced  during  the  last  thirty  years.  A 
builder  in  "Water  street,  about  tiie  beglnningof  the  Revolution, 
exchanged  leaden  sash  for  \vooden,  a  novelty  too  great  for 
the  times,  for  tlie  trustees  of  Trinity  after  the  great  fire  of 
1778  still  retained  the  leaden  frame. 

The  architecture  at  present  may  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
eclectic,  as  nearly  every  style  known  to  the  student  may  be 
found,  several  at  times  blending,  in  the  same  editice.  Trin- 
ity cliurch  on  Broadway,  is  of  the  Gotliic ;  St.  George's  in 
Stuyvesant  square,  of  the  Byzantine ;  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Episcopal,  on  Fourth  avenue,  is  of  the  Romanesque ;  the  City 
Hall  is  of  the  Italian ;  the  Tombs  of  the  Egyptian ;  while  the 
Synagogues  present  tlie  Moresque,  and  the  distinctive  form  of 
t!ie  Hebrew  style. 

Hotels. — The  hote!3  form  an  important  part  of  every  large 
town,  and  in  many  instances  one  of  their  diief  atti'actions. 
What  would  Clifton,  or  Saratoga,  or  New  York  be  to  the 
great  traveling  public,  without  their  hotels,  Tlie  hotels  of 
New  York  rank  among  the  largest  and  finest  in  tiie  world^ 
Among  tliem  may  be  mentioned  the  Astor,  Metropolitan,  St, 
Nicholas,-  St,  James,  St.   Cloud,  Hoffman,  Everett,  Claren- 
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don,  New  York,  Fifth  Avenue,  Grand  Central,  Gilsey,  and  a 
hundred  more,  many  of  wliidi  are  of  ecjual  notoriety. 


The  Astob  House  was  erected  in  1836,  by  John  Jacob 
Aster,  then  tlie  ricliest  man  in  America.  It  is  a  six-story 
granite,  on  Broadway,  overlooking  the  City  Hall  Park,  and 
covers  the  spot  where  Mr.  Astor  resided  during  most  of  his 
business  life.  The  front  extends  across  a  narrow  block,  and 
the  building  affords  accommodations  for  six  hundred  guests. 
Architecture  on  Manhattan  has .  so  decidedly  improved  since 
its  erection,  that  its  glory  has  long  since  departed.  Its  exte- 
rior appears  sombre  and  heavy,  its  windows  are  small  and 
unadorned,  no  balcony  or  colonnade  tempts  the  inmates  into 
public  view,  and  its  single  massive  entrance  is  not  really  in- 
viting. Under  the  management  of  the  Stetsons  it  has,  how- 
ever, long  ranked  amolig  the  very  iiret  hotels  of  America. 
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FrpTH  AvENUB  hotel  Btanda  opposite  Madison  square,  at 
the  janction  of  Broadway,  Fifth  avenue,  and  Twenty-third 
street.  The  structure  is  of  w!iite  marble,  eix  stories  high, 
fronting  on  three  streets,  and  after  devoting,  as  is  the  custom, 
most  of  its  first  floor,  to  stores,  has  accommodations  for  a 
thousand  guests.  It  is  beautifully  located  and  forms  a  rich 
center  of  fashion  and  speculation.  It  was  erected  and  is 
still  owned  by  Mr.  Amos  R,  Eno,  formerly  a  New-England 
youth  and  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 

The  St.  Nicuolas,  opened  in  1854,  stands  on  Broadway, 
between  Broome  and  Spring  streets.  The  structure  is  of 
white  marble  and  brown  freestone,  is  six  stories  high,  with  six 
hundred  roon^,  and  can  accommodate  a  thousand  persona. 
The  St.  Nicholas  is  also  a  richly  furnished  hotel,  conducted 
on  the  American  or  full-board  plan,  and  has  been  the  theater 
of  many  brilliant  occasions. 

The  Grand  Cesteal  hotel,  opened  August  24, 1870,  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  It  stands  on  Broadway  between 
Amity  and  Bleeeker  streets,  with  a  frontage  of  175  feet,  and 
extends  to  Mercer  street,  being  200  feet  in  depth.  It  covers 
the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  Lafarge  House,  afterwards 
the  Southern  Hotel  and  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre.  The 
edifice  is  constructed  of  brick  and  marble,  is  tea  stories  high, 
and  covers  fourteen  full  lots,  for  some  of  which  Mr.  Higgins 
paid  eighty-three  thousand  dollars  apiece.  The  dining-room 
affords  space  for  600  persons  to  sit  at  table  at  once;  the 
plate  and  furniture  are  magnificent,  costing  half  a  million, 
and  the  arrangements  for  observation,  health,  and  comfort, 
the  most  exquisite.  The  building  is  127  feet  high  at  the 
corni(;e,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  heavy  Mansard  roof,  the 
top  of  tlie  flag-staff  being  197  feet  above  the  pavement. 
Thirty  miles  of  steam  coil  are  employed  in  heating  the  edi- 
fice, tlie  floors  amount  to  350,000  square  feet,  requiring  seven 
acres  of  carpeting,  besides  an  acre  of  marble  tiling ;  and  the 
cooks,  waiters,  chambermaids,  hallmen,  and  clerks  amount  to 
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a  small  brigade.     The  price  of  board  is  $3,  $3.50,  and  %i  per 
day. 

CooPKE  IssTiTUTB,  a  fine  six-stoiy  brown-stone,  covering  a 
block  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  Third  and  Fourth 
avenues,  is  a  munificent  donation  from  the  man  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  cost  nearly  lialf  a  million.  Its  enlightened  pro- 
jector grew  up  in  poverty,  with  scanty  means  of  culture,  and 
the  building  is  the  fruit  of  frugal  toil,  coupled  with  a  long- 
cherished  desire  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art 
among  the  laboring  classes.  It  contains  vast  halls  for  lec- 
tures, a  fine  reading-room,  evening-schools  for  young  ladies, 
mechanics,  and  apprentices,  galleries  of  art,  and  collections  of 
rare  inventions.  The  large  lecture-room  in  the  basement  is 
the  most  popular  public  hal!  in  the  city,  and  has  echoed  to 
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the  eloqiicntie  of  tlie  most  noted  men  of  this  country,  and 
many  from  Europe.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Red  Cloud  de- 
livered his  great  address  in  the  early  summer  of  1870.  The 
first  floor  of  the  building  ia  rented  for  stores,  and  brings  an 
income  of  nearly  thirty  tlioiisand  dollars. 

The  Free  Night  Classes  in  Cooper  Union  had  an  average 
attendance  during  February,  1871,  as  follows:  School  of  Sci- 
ence, 276 ;  School  of  Art,  643 ;  School  of  Telegraphy,  35 ; 
Scientific  Lectures,  545 ;  Oratory  Class,  100 ;  total,  1,569. 
Tlie  new  classes  in  English  literature  and  the  French  lan- 
guage were  attended  by  200  and  100,  respectively,  bringing 
np  the  general  total  of  attendance  to  over  1,800.  The  School 
of  Design  for  girls  and  women  has  been  attended  by  over 
eighty  daily,  and  tliat  of  Engraving  for  women  by  26.     The 
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number  of  visitora  to  the  free  reading  -room  was  29,3S3  ;  num- 
ber of  books  used,  4,509, 


The  Academy  of  DEsi<i,"j,  on  the  comer  of  Fourth  a 
and  Twenty-third  street,  though  not  partionlarly  large,  is  still 
a  building  before  wliich  the  observer  will  pause,  to  glance  at 
its  Gothic  windows  and  marble  walla  of  many  colore,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  via- 
itor  is  not  slow  to  conclude  that  the  exterior  is,  indeed,  one  of 


Theaters. — The  first  building  erected  for  a  theater  on  the 
island  was  in  1761,  and  opened  with  the  tragedy  of  "  Fair 
Penitent."  The  mob  destroyed  it  during  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  "Stamp  Act,"  in  1766,  Tlie  business  has 
proved  so  profitable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  havoc 
made  among  these  houses  of  wicked  amusement  by  firra  and 
other  casualties,  they  have  always  been  too  numerous,  and  far 
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too  largely  patronized  for  the  interests  of  good  moi-ak. 
About  twenty  houses  of  this  kind  are  now  maintained  ;  many 
of  them  are  of  costly  conatnietnre,  the  Aoademy  of  Music,. 
Fisk's  Grand  Opera  House,  Booth's  New  Theater,  Niblo's,  and 
"Wallack's  ranking  among  the  first. 

The  Abtoe  Luieaey  Euildino,  in  Lafayette  Place,  with  an' 
imposing  entablature,  marble  steps  and  floor,  is  the  largest 
and  flnest  library-room  in  America.  It  was  projected  by  the 
bequest  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by 
his  son  "William  B.  Astor.  The  accompanying  cut  represents- 
the  original  structure  and  but  half  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands. 

The  Amekican  Bible  Hoitse,  a  plain  six-story  brick,  with 
cellar  and  vaults,  was  completed  in  1853,  at  a  cost,  including' 
ground,  of  $303,000.   It  covers  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  form- 
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lug  a  front  on  four  streets,  of  710  feet.  The  fronts  on  IFourtb 
avenne  and  Aster  place  are  divided  into  five  sections  each. 
The  principal  entrance  on  Fourth  avenue  is  decorated  witli 
four  round  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  moulded 
bases,  resting  upon  paneled  and  nicjulded  pedestals,  and  semi- 
circular arches  are  placed  between  the  columns  to  form  the 
heads  of  doors,  and  all  annnounted  with  a  heavy  cornice  and 
Begmcnt  pediments.  Tiie  boilei-s  are  placed  in  the  area  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  so  inclosed  as  not  liliely  to  endanger 
the  operatives  in  case  of  accident  Fifty  stores  and  oiliceB 
are  rented  in  the  building,  mostly  to  benevolent  societies, 
bringing  an  income  of  nearly  $40,000,  and  making  ttie  Bible 
House  the  principal  centre  of  benevolent  and  reformatory 
movements  for  the  city  and  State.  The  Society  was  organized 
in  1816,  since  which  its  receipts  have  considerably  exceeded 
$5,000,000.  It  lias  printed  the  Scriptures  in  twenty-nine  dia- 
lects, assisted  in  publishing  and  circulating  many  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  versions  issued  l)y  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  has  three  times  canvassed  the  en- 
tire United  States,  supplying  hundreds  of  tlionsands  of  desti- 
tute families  with  tlie  Word  of  God.  Tlie  Society  employs 
about  five  hundred  hands,  and  carries  on  every  branch  of  its 
vast  business  in  its  own  building.  The  Bible  House  is  visited 
annually  by  tlionsands  of  strangers,  and  can  scarcely  cease  to 
be  an  object  of  profoundest  interest. 

TuE  PuBLTSiiiHO  IIoL-SE3  of  Ncw  York  form  an  imposing 
and  interesting  department  of  the  city.  The  buildings  of  the 
Harpers,  the  Appletone,  and  of  Charles  Seribner  &  Co.,  are 
very  extensive.  The  new  Methodist  Publishing  aiid  Mission 
Buildings,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street,  are  Uie 
headc[uartera  of  the  most  extensive  denominational  publish- 
ing interests  in  the  world.  The  enterprise  began  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1789,  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  $600.  In  1804  it 
was  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1836  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
inflicting  a  loss  of  $250,000  upon  the  denomination.  Besides 
paying  for  various  church  interests  $1,335,806.25,  tlie  agents 
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in  1868  reported  a  net  capital  of  SljlfiSj^Sl.BS,  wiiicli  has 
Btnee  heeii  increased  to  over  $1,500,000.     The  new  buildings 


on  Broadway  were  purchased  in  April,  1S69,  and  cost  nearly 
a  million  dollars.  The  structure  is  of  iron,  with  five  lofty 
stories,  and  a  basement  which  extends  nineteen  feet  nnder 
Broadway  and  fourteen  feet  under  Eleventh  street,  and  has  a 
fl<K)r  of  nearly  half  an  acre.  Besides  furnishing  salerooms 
for  booiis  and  periodicals,  elegant  offices  for  agents,  editors, 
missionary  secretaries,  rooms  for  committees,  preachei's'  meet- 
ings, etc.,  etc.,  enough  is  still  rented  to  pay  tlie  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  entire  building. 

Many  of  the  periodicals  of  New  York  are  issued  from 
colossal  iron-fronted  structures,  which  would  have  been  an 
astonishment  to  our  fathers.  The  Herald  building,  covering 
the  site  of  Bamam's  old  museum,  is  perhaps  among  the  finest 
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of  tills  <!lass.  Tlic  Times  building,  erected  several  yeai-8 
earlier,  is  another  fine  structure,  occupying  a  <ioinniaiidiiig 
position  at  the  head  of  Park  Row,  that  omliioua  center  of 
compositors  and  printing  ink.     Near  bj  stands   Printing- 


3  square,  in  or  aroiiird  which  are  puhlSshed  the  Tr^tme, 

World,  Observer,  Sun,  Day-Book,  Examiner  ami  Ohro^iicle, 
8<-ienti/ie  American,  J^mning-  Mail,  Baptist  Union,  Rural 
New    Yorker,   Ind^endent,  the  Agriculturist,   Methodist, 

Christian  Union,  etc. 
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The  I'aek  Bank,  adjoining  the  Herald  building  and  facing 
St.  Paul'B  (Episcopal)  elinreli,  is  an  elaborate  and  <»lossaI  mar- 
ble structure,  erected  at  vast  expense,  and  forma  one  of  the 
most  striking  architectural  wondei-s  on  lower  Broadway.  The 
interior  is  if  possible  more  exquisite  in  its  appointments  than 
the  exterior.  Tlie  offiires  and  business  parlors  of  its  chief 
officers  are  cushioned  and  otherwise  gilded  and  adorned  in 
the  ricliest  manner. 

The  Lite  Insoeance  CoMPANma  have  of  late  virtuallj  un- 
dertal:en  to  excel  all  others  in  architectural  enterprises.  The 
building  just  reared  by  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, on  the  corner  of  Cedar  street  and  Broadway,  is  an  ex- 
am|)!e  of  what  men  and  money  can  accomplish,  and  may  be 
tenned  one  of  the  later  wonders  of  Manhattan.  It  lias  a 
frontage  of  87  feet  on  Broadway,  ia  187  feet  deep  on  Cedar 
street,  and  is  137  feet  high.  Its  massive  iron  columns  and 
substantial  eonstruction  give  the  surest  evidence  of  perman- 
ency. 

The  building  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  street,  is  scarcely  less  strik- 
ing. It  is  constriieted  of  white  marble  in  the  Ionic  order,  ita 
chief  entrance-way  being  richly  ornamented.  Tlie  public 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  report  of  the  millions  lavished 
by  tlie  managers  of  these  companies  on  imposing  business 
temples,  as  the  demand  for  first-class  offices  is  so  great  that 
a  large  revenue  is  annually  realized  from  the  investment. 

iTuE  City  Hall,  commenced  in  1803  and  completed  in 
1811,  was  for  many  years  the  finest  edifice  in  America.  It  ia 
216  feet  long  and  105  wide.  The  front  and  ends  are  of  white 
marble  and  the  rear  of  New  Yorli  free-stone.  The  Mayor, 
clerk  of  the  common  council,  and  many  other  ofiicials  occupy 
its  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Governor's  room,  52  by 
20  feet,  used  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  visitors.  It 
contains  General  Washington's  writing-desk,  on  which  he 
penned  his  firet  message  to  Congress,  and  is  decorated  ivith 
many  fine  pfirtraifs  of  the  Governors  of  New  York,  and  other 
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dietinguislicd  Americans.     The  building  is  enrmonnted  by  a 
tower  containing  a  bell  weigliing  over  9,000  poiiuds,  and  a 


cupola  in  which  is  a  four-dial  clock  of  superior  workmanship, 
and  is  otherwise  ornamented  with  a  figure  o£  Justice.  The 
building  cost  over  half  a  million,  a  large  sum  for  those  days. 
In  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  and  fronting  on  Cli  am  hers  street, 
the  authorities  have  been  for  eight  yeai-s  engaged  in  the  ei-ec- 
tion  of  the  New  Yoke  Couet-IIoubg.  The  building  is  250 
feet  long,  150  wide,  and  the  crown  of  the  dome  when  com- 
pleted will  be  210  feet  above  tiie  pavement.  The  walls  are 
of  Massachusetts  white  marble,  tlie  beams,  staircases,  and  ont- 
Bide  doors  are  of  iron,  while  black  walnnt  and  the  choicest 
Georgia-pine  are  employed  in  finishing  the  interior.  Some 
of  tlie  iron  beams  and  girders  weigh  over  twenty-five  tons 
each.  The  halls  are  all  covered  with  marble  tiling.  The 
main  entrance  on  Chambers  street  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
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broad  steps  ornamented  with  marble  pillars.  The  architect 
has  suggested  the  idea  of  making  the  tower  crowning  the 
apex  of  tlie  dome  a  hght-liouse,  which  from  its  great  height 
eocild  be  seen  from  voxels  far  out  at  sea.  The  edifice  is  Cor- 
inthian in  stj-le,  nnidi  larger  and  richer  in  finiali  than  any 
pnbiic  building  hitlierto  erected  on  Manhattan,  and  is  costing 
the  piibliu  vast  snnis.  Many  private  purses  arc  believed  to 
have  been  undnly  filled  in  couuection  witli  its  construction. 


The  Nuw  Yokk  Post-Office,  now  being  constructed  at 
the  southern  point  of  City  rTall  Park,  nearly  opposite  tlie  As- 
tor  Ilouse,  will  be  somewhat  triangular  in  f oi-m,  with  a  front 
of  279  feet  toward  the  Park,  two  equal  lateral  fa9ades  of 
262^  on  Broadway  and  Park  Kow,  and  a  front  of  144  feet  at 
t!ie  Bouth-westem  extremity.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  Dix  Is- 
land granite,  three  stories  besides  basement  and  attic,  tlie  main 
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cornice  80  foet  above  the  sidewalk,  and  the  crown  of  the 
central  dome  160  feet.  The  windows  are  to  be  semicircular- 
headed  throughout,  the  archivolta  urnamented  with  voassoirs, 
and  carried  on  projecting  pilasters.  The  inside,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  General  Post-Office  department  and  the  United 
States  Court,  will  have  ita  appropriate  appointments  and  cor- 
ridors, while  its  exterior  will  be  adorned  with  a  profusion  o£ 
classic  Pinal's,  balconies,  balustrades,  and  other  marks  of 
genius.  It  will  probably  take  several  years  to  complete  it,  and 
cost  as  many  millions.  The  post-office  depai-tment  of  New 
York  is  a  colossal  enterprise.  Over  one  hundred  tons  of  mail 
matter  are  handled  every  twenty-four  houi-s. 

Many  of  the  merchants  of  Manhattan  are  immensely  richer 
than  the  ancient  kings,  owning  stores  the  floors  of  which  cover 
from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  employ  thousands  of  clerks,  porters, 
and  seamstresses,  and  count  their  income  by  the  million. 

Mb.  a.  T.  Stewart's  retail  store,  at  the  comer  of  Tenth 
street  and  Broadway,  has  eight  iloors,  whicli,  if  spread  out 
singly,  would  cover  over  fifteenacres.  His  sales  in  this  build- 
ing avei-ago  $80,000  per  day,  and  the  daily  visitoi-s  number 
from  15,000  to  50,000,  according  to  the  season,  Mr.  Stew- 
art has  just  erected  the  most  costly  private  residence  on  the 
continent  for  himself  and  family.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  is  of  white  marble,  and 
said  to  have  cost  over  two  millions.  Mr.  Stewart  paid  last 
year  a  larger  income-tax  than  either  of  twenty-seven  States 
and  more  than  nine  of  our  territories  combined.  This  gen- 
tleman has  also  an  immense  wholesale  store  near  the  City 
Ilali  doing  a  vast  business,  and  is  in  this  line  only  excelled  by 
II.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  who  have  not  only  the  largest  wholesale 
store,  but  are  the  heaviest  dealera  in  dry-goods  in  America. 
Their  store  has  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet,  and  extends  from 
Church  street  to  West  Broadway  along  Worth  street,  a  dis- 
tance of  375  feet.  Beside  many  purchasing  agents  abroad, 
there  are  about  five  hundred  clerks  and  other  employes 
attending  to  the  everyday  affairs   of  this   colossal   business 
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theater,  Tlie  sales  of  the  house  have  reaehed  seventy  mil- 
lions ill  a  year,  and  one  million  in  a  single  day,  Mr,  Claflin 
worships  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

LoKD  &  Tayloe  have  just  added  another  immense  business 
jialac-e  to  the  Metropolis.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth 
street  and  Broad  way,  is  of  the  composite  order,  with  a  front  of 
110  feet,  a  deptli  of  128,  and  a  height  of  122  feet.  Its  solidity 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  over  a  thousand  tons  of 
ii-on  were  employed  in  its  construction.  Though  one  of  the 
most  maasive  structures  on  the  island,  its  front  is  so  profusely 
and  tastefully  ornamented  that  one  almost  foists  that  it  is  a 
place  of  business. 

TwFANY  &  CoMPANT  have  also  just  erected  a  tine  building 
on  the  soutliwest  corner  of  Union  square,  on  the  site  ongin- 
ally  covered  by  Dr.  Cheever's  church.  They  are  said  to  be 
the  largest  dealers  in  jewelry  in  the  world,  tlieir  sales  amount- 
ing to  several  millions  per  annum,  and  probably  liave  the 
largest  and  finest  store  of  its  kind  yet  constructed. 

Tliere  are  now  about  sixty-five  thousand  buildings  on  the 
island,  of  which  about  thirty-four  thousand  are  of  brick, 
twenty  thousand  of  stone,  and  eleven  tliousand  of  wood. 
Twenty  thousand  of  these  are  occupied  as  tenant-houses  and 
contain  over  half  the  ]>opulation.  Many  of  the  churches  are 
large  and  beautiful,  worthy  of  the  times  and  the  people  who 
built  them,  though  it  is  not  complimentary  to  our  Pi-otestant 
evangelical  Christianity,  that  the  three  largest  enterprises  in 
church  architecture  undertaken  on  the  island  during  the  last 
ten  years,  should  result  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  Universa- 
list  church,  and  a  Roman  Catliolic  cathedral. 

Choice  arcliitecture  on  Maidiattan  amounts  to  a  practical 
science,  which  is  much  studied,  and  some  intrepid  genius  is 
every  year  seeking  to  eclipse  all  his  predecessors.  At  this 
writing  the  Free  Masons  are  erecting  a  superb  temple  on 
Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street;  a  fine  building  called 
the  Seamen's  Exchange  is  rising  on  Cherry  street,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $100,000,.  t&  cont£»n  a  reading  room,  savings  bank, 
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and  other  means  for  impro^'ing  the  condition  of  sailors.  The 
Industrial  Exhibition  Company  have  purchased  a  plotoftwen- 
ty-two  aeres  l)GtwecTi  Third  and  Fourtli  aveniies,  at  One  Hun- 
dredth street,  and  are  |)reparing  to  erect  a  vast  crystal  palace, 
the  dimeiisiiiiis  of  which  are  to  be  so  imiqciisc,  that  the  crya- 
tal  palace  of  nineteen  years  ago  will  be  remembered  as  a 
mere  "  toy-honse."  What  the  next  generation  will  undertake 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  divine. 

The  Grand  Centbai  Depot,  at  42d  Street  and  4th  Ave- 
nue, built  of  brick  and  iron,  for  the  use  of  the  New  York 
Ceiitnil  and  Hudson  Eiver,  New  York  and  Harlem,  and 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Eaiiroad  Companies,  is  an  im- 
posing structure,  692  feet  long  and  240  feet  wide,  and 
admits  of  150  cars,  besides  the  waiting  and  baggage  rooms, 
and  various  offices  connected  with  the  different  roads.  The 
bnilding  covers  66J  city  lots.  The  total  cost  was  nearly 
$2,250,000. 

The  Depot  (car-room)  is  lighted  with  12  large  reflectors 
of  58  burners  each,  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  hghted  by 
electricity.     The  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"  This  is  by  far  the  largest,  stateliest,  most  costly,  most 
commodious  edifice  devoted  to  like  pnrposes  on  this  Conti- 
nent, is  an  ornament  to  our  city,  and  a  credit  to  American 
architecture, 

"  If  it  were  only  to  be  seen  for  a  price,  thousands  would 
flock  to  it  daily,  as  the  most  attractive  spectacle  in  our 
city." 
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BUSINESS  IN  NEW"  YOEK. 

CAUbEb      OP      BUSINESS      FAILURE— BUSINESS      IN      KEAl      ESTATE 

tLAS^E^    OP    RICH      MEN— POLITIC  I  ANS^SPECULATORS    AND    STOCK 
GAMULLftS SUCCESS    OF    GREAT    MEN. 

HILE  it  is  true  that  business  is  essen- 
tially the  same  the  world  over,  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  a  great  eity  every- 
thing IB  accelerated.  In  great  couimercial 
centers  buhine-)S  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  scieuce, 
and  almndaiit  scope  is  afforded  for  tlie  play  o£ 
the  largest  and  raiest  talents.  Nearly  every  man 
iTi  cities  has  his  specialty,  which  he  plies,  paying 
little  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  one 
thought  predominates  over  all  others  in  the  busy 
centei-s  of  New  York,  it  is  that  of  dispatch.  Ev- 
erything is  on  a  run,  and  everybody  from  butcher  to  banker 
in  a  hurry.  A  clerk  fresh  from  tlie  country,  toiling  for  his 
board,  can  scarcely  be  tolerated  on  account  of  his  tardiness. 
Steamboats,  hoi-Be-cara,  and  stages  are  too  alow  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  rushing  masses.  Every  scheme  for  elevated 
roads,  underground  roads,  river  bridges,  or  tunnels  meets 
with  ten  tlionsand  advocates,  through  the  ever-present  desire 
to  hasten  travel  and  dispatch  business.  If  you  call  on  a  busi- 
ness stranger,  Jiowever  important  your  business,  you  must  be 
able  to  state  it  tersely  and  at  once,  or  you  will  be  summarily 
dismissed  without  a  hearing.  Everything  goes  on  the  old 
maxim,  "  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man."  Men  get  rich  in 
a  year,  and  poor  in  a  day ;  "  up  like  a  rocket,  and  down  like 
a  stick." 
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The  number  of  business  failures  in  the  metropolis  ia  over- 
whelmingly large,  and  to  a  stranger  almost  incredible.  Many 
people  visit  New  Torlt,  witness  its  extravagance  and  glitter, 
trace  the  re'coi-ds  of  a  few  marvellously  successful  fan>ilies, 
call  on  tlie  p'X)r  boy  of  bygone  years,  and  finding  liim  a  wealthy 
publisher  or  importer,  dwelling  in  a  palace  of  brown  stone, 
rfetum  home  confident  that  wealth  in  a  great  city  is  almost  a 
necessity,  and  that  the  great  misfortune  of  their,  lives  has 
been  in  consenting  to  fpUow  the  slow  and  modest  occupation 
of  tlieir  fathers.  But  success  ia  not  tlie  rule  in  New  York. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  rare  csception.  Where  one  truly  and  per- 
manently succeeds  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  ninety-nine  fail. 
There  are  few  houses  established  w]iich  do  not  sooner  or  later 
suspend ;  some  have  reorganized  and  failed  a  dozen  times ; 
nine-tenths  of  all  disappear  entirely  after  a  few  years, 
leaving  here  and  there  one  that  has  triumpliantly  withstood 
the  slioclis  of  thirty  years.  Tlie  observation  of  the  author 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  every  permanent  failure 
may  be  traced  to  one  of  three  causes :  incompetency,  extra/O' 
aga/nce,  or  dishonesty. 

Many  who  have  inherited  wealth,  and  a  few  who  have 
acquired  it,  conclude  that  New  York  opens  the  one  grand 
theater  upon  which  they  ought  to  operate.  Hence,  they 
launch  upon  an  untried  business,  in  which  others  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  in  which  they,  for  want  of  tact  and  skill,  soon 
fail,  many  of  them  to  rise  no  more.  The  mania  for  rapid 
fortune-making  in  stocks  and  otlier  speculations  also  involves 
thousands.  Few  sufficiently  undemtand  the  chances  in  the 
stock  trade  to  deal  intelligently  and  Buccessfully,  One  or 
two  successful  blunders  give  assurance,  which  ends  a  little 
later  in  disaster  and  financial  ruin,  teacliing  the  sad  truth 
when  too  late,  that  all  men  cannot  be  successful  speculators. 

The   temptations  to  extravagance  in  this  age  are  also  so 
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numerous  and  potent,  that  while  but  few  wholly  escape  the 
charge,  the  many  are  by  it  plunged  into  financial  and  moral 
ruin.  But  few  are  brave  and  true  enough  to  cling  to  first 
principles  amid  prosperity.  It  is  ao  very  easy  to  enlarge  our 
scale  of  living,  and  so  difficult  to  contract  it,  even  when 
necessity  admonishes,  that  multitudes  who  have  industriously 
climbed  the  ru^ed  heights  of  fortune  become  so  linked  to 
fashion  and  pleasure,  as  to  finally  fail,  and  then  "  begin  with 
shame  to  take  tlie  lowest  seats."  New  York  is  largely  a 
shoal  of  financial  wreclts.  Every  month  gay  and  attractive 
families  that  have  led  the  fashions,  and  sought  to  be  the 
admired  of  all  admirers,  disappear  from  society,  and  are 
henceforth  to  old  associations  aa  one  dead.  Ladies,  whose 
rich  parlors  have  been  theaters  of  music,  splendor,  and  fash- 
ion, retire  to  secluded  neighborhoods  and  ply  tlie  needle  for 
daily  bread.  Proud  and  petted  daughters  accept  such  hum- 
hie  situations  as  they  can  poorly  fill,  too  many  descending  to 
a  life  of  sliame.  All  through  senseless  extravagance.  Most 
of  the  leading  salesmen  in  New  York  are  bankrupt-mer- 
chants, many  of  whom  were  once  wealthy  and  lived  in  costly 
Bplendor.  Some  of  tiiem  built  marble  business  houses  on 
Broadway  which  frugality  would  have  saved,  but  which  now 
stand  as  monuments  to  mock  them  in  their  poverty. 

Dishonesty  is  another  fruitful  source  of  failure.  Perma- 
nent success  is  rarely  or  never  attained  without  integrity. 
The  order  of  the  whole  moral  universe  must  be  reversed  be- 
fore fraud  and  deception  can  hope  for  permanent  security. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  young  man  opened  a  store  in  New 
York,  and  for  a  time  rapidly  prospered  and  amassed  fortune. 
He  then  contracted  the  unfortunate  habit  of  systematic 
lying.  His  brightening  prospects  soon  waned,  and  bank- 
ruptcy followed.  His  career  has  since  been  one  of  crushing 
disappointments,  and  after  failing  in  business  four  times  he 
is  now  a  servant.     In  IS—  a  brilliant  young  man  with  small 

capital  opened  a  jewelry  store  in street.     For  twelve 

years  he  was  regarded  the  model  of  probity,  and  the  star  of 
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his  fortune  rose  and  Bhoiie  with  nnwonted  brilliancy.  Hia 
reputation  for  tiiorougliness  and  integrity  was  so  well  estab- 
lished in  financial  circles,  that  he  could  draw  fifty  thousand 
dollai-a  from  the  banks  on  his  own  security.  But,  alas !  his 
6uccess  corrupted  him.  He  began  to  invest  in  real  estate,  the 
titles  being  vested  in  his  friends,  and  soon  the  community 
was  shocked  with  tlie  report  of  his  dishonest  bankruptcy. 
All  Ills  later  j-ears  which  with  continued  integrity  would 
have  been  the  brightest  and  richest  of  his  earthly  career, 
have  been  darliened  with  litigation,  reproach,  and  self- 
imposed  penury.  The  policy  of  providing  while  in  business  a 
picli  mausion  with  fine  surroundings,  vesting  the  title  in  the 
modest  part  of  tlie  family,  is  much  resorted  to,  many  ceasing 
to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  solvency  as  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished. A  woman  is  as  base  as  a  man  who  will  consent  to 
be  the  accomplice  in  such  shocking  dishonesty. 

"We  ought  here  to  add,  perhaps,  that  there  are  also  a  few 
honest  and  unavoidable  failures.  Small  houses  are  pros- 
trated by  the  fall  of  great  ones,  and  general  depressions, 
panics,  and  suspensions  affect  all,  but  the  honest  and  reliable 
usually  soon  start  again  and  retrieve  their  fortunes. 


BUSINESS  m  REAL  ESTATE. 

From  the  English  conquest  to  this  day  transactions  in  real 
estate  have  been  as  safe  and  profitable  as  almost  any  business 
on  Manhattan.  Tlie  early  settlers  became  wealtliy  by  the 
simple  rise  of  land,  and  left  vast  estates  to  their  posterity. 
William  Bayard's  farm,  which  in  1800  was  valued  at  $15,000 
was  sold  in  1833  for  $60,000,  to  gentlemen  who  divided  it 
and  sold  it  for  $260,000,  leaving  still  an  ample  margin  for 
subsequent  transactions.  When  the  Central  Park  was  first 
planned,  lots  could  have  been  bought  on  Fifth  avenue  be- 
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tween  Fifty-nintli  and  Seventy-fifth  streets  for  $500  each, 
which  now  bring  from  $18,000  to  $25,000 ;  above  Seventy- 
fifth  street  they  sold  for  $200  each,  now  for  $10,000  or 
$15,000  each.  A  plot  of  fifty-five  lota  on'  Eighth  avenue, 
purchased  a  few  years  since  for  $11,500,  ia  now  valued  at 
$300,000  by  the  successful  purchaser,  who  still  holds  it. 
Many  of  the  wealthiest  and  sharpest  men  deal  entirely  in  real 
estate.  Panics  afEect  prices  in  this  kind  of  property,  crushing 
those  who  deal  only  in  margins,  but  the  solid  capitalist  who 
inv^ts  well  is  sure  to  survive  depressions  and  prosper.  The 
transactions  in  real  estate  in  our  day  are  enormous,  often 
exceeding  a  million  dollars  a  day.  Business  in  real  estate, 
like  all  other  speculations,  opens  a  theater  for  sharpers.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  of  a  Frenchman  who,  many  years 
Ego,  when  land  suddenly  rose  to  great  value,  concluded  to  do 
like  his  neighbors — invest  something  in  city  lots.  Without 
examining  it,  he  purchased  sometliing  or  nothing  near  the 
Wallabout  in  Brooklyn.  Some  time  after  he  visited  his  seller 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  visited  the  "  grant  lot  vot  he  had 
8^  him,  and  hofints  no  ground  at  all ;  no  ting  hefiyids  but 
vaiaire."  He  accordingly  asked  for  the  return  of  his  pur- 
chase-money, but  waa  coolly  told  that  the  bargain  could  not 
be  reversed,  and  that  he  must  keep  the  lot.  "Den,"  says 
the  excited  Frenchman,  "  I  ask  you  to  be  so  goot  as  to  take 
de  East  Eibber  off  de  top  of  it."  The  man  again  declined, 
whereupon  the  Frenchman  threatened  to  go  and  drown  him- 
self there  in  order  to  enjoy  liia  land,  and  was  as  coolly 
told  that  he  might  thus  employ  his  water  privilege.  The 
poor  Frenchman's  land  ia  still  submerged. 


CLASSES   OF  EICH  MEN. 


The  harvest  of  this  world  is  gathered  by  a  great  variety  of 
reapers;  some  are  good,  some  bad.     Riches  are  not  always 
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given  to  "  men  of  understanding,  nor  favor  to  men  of  skill, 
but  time  and  chance  happen  to  them  all."  New  York  haa 
many  varieties  of  rich  men.  Some  are  misera  wearing  the 
garb  of  tlie  pauper ;  some  am  dishonest  bankrupts  clad  in  the 
garments  of  otliera ;  Bome  purchase  estates  with  money 
wrung  from  tlie  filth  and  wreck  of  humanity,  while  others 
are  tlie  Lord's  noblemen,  gathering  induBti'iously  that  they 
may  disperse  bountifully.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  classes  of  rich  men.     We  begin  with  the . 

PoLiTiciASs,— Years  ago  it  was  difficult  finding  men  who 
were  willing  to  accept  the  nominations  for  office  in  New 
York,  but  times  have  greatly  changed.  Large  sums  are  now 
exacted  and  given  for  positions.  New  York,  however,  con- 
tains more  vitality  than  its  corrupt  political  record  would 
indicate.  Thousands  of  amiable  men  do  business  here  daily, 
and  form  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  city,  but  as 
they  reside  outside  of  the  county  lines,  ai'O  entirely  counted 
out  on  election  days.  The  press  of  business  keeps  many  vir- 
tuous men  from  the  polls ;  many  true  men  are  discouraged, 
and  think  it  folly  to  contend  with  tliese  floods  of  corruption  ; 
and  othere,  deploring  the  expensive  misrule  of  the  times,  quiet 
themselves  with  the  assurance  tliat  their  own  fii'm  is  sound, 
and  their  income  satisfactory,  A  company  of  unscrupulous 
politicians,  composed  mostly  of  Democratic  Komaniats,  have 
long  ruled  the  elections  and  governed  the  city.  Money  to 
any  amount  needed  to  carry  an  election  is  always  ready,  and 
thousands  of  thieves,  tipplers,  foreigners,  and  loafers  are 
always  in  tlie  market  to  carry  out,  for  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a 
glass  of  bourbon,  any  behest.  But  politicians  who  give  tlieir 
fortunes  for  their  elections,  sell  their  administration  to  recover 
their  money.  Office  in  New  York  in  these  days  does  not 
signify  eminence,  or  fitness,  or  honor,  but  MONEY.  Money 
in  some  form  brings  men  to  office,  and  office  here  almost 
invariably  brings  men  to  money.  Nearly  all  the  political 
sachems  of  Manhattan  have  amassed  fortunes  from  the  cor- 
poration.    One  of  its  leaders  at  this  writing,  reputed  to  be 
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worth  eight  or  ten  millions,  was  a  few  years  since  a  chair- 
maker,  and  abandoned  his  business  witli  very  meagre  capital 
for  the  political  arena.  It  is  foliy  for  one  to  ask  a  modest 
favor  of  a  New  York  official.  He  is  the  man  to  whom  favors 
belong.  His  ears  are  closed  to  everything  but  golden,  peti- 
tions, and  sihiery  requests  A  few  years  of  officlil  favor 
fnrnish  a  Fifth  avenue  pilace  -iiid  a  splendid  tnrn(  it 


Speculators  add  Stock  Gamblkks. — It  is  bnt  fair  to  state 
that  New  York  society  contains  a  larger  number  of  nnscra- 
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pulouB  and  daring  speculators  tlian  any  other  American  city. 
The  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  business,  and  its  connection 
with  all  the  financial  centres  of  the  world,  open  a  wide 
theater  for  every  legitimate  and  illegitimate  undertaking. 
Here  hundreds  and  thousands  of  plotters  and  schemers  con 
gregate,  and  ply  tiieir  arts  with  varying  successes  and  re- 
verses. Men  of  no  principle,  and  with  no  interest  to  serve  save 
their  own  pockets,  by  artful  inventions,  gain  the  control  of 
railroads,  shipping-lines,  stock-boards,  and  other  moneyed 
interests,  absorbing  everything  within  their  grasp,  and  paying 
only  such  bills  as  their  circumstances  compel.  A  striking 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  management  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing railroad  interests  of  the  State,  its  elections  being  manip- 
ulated in  defiance  of  all  law,  under  the  direction  of  ofiicers 
one  of  whom  was  a  few  years  since  an  indigent  surveyor,  and 
another  a  retail  pedler  of  dry  goods.  Many  of  these  support 
magnificent  style,  and  live  in  costly  palaces  on  Fifth  avenue 
during  their  prosperity.  Nothing  reliable  can,  however,  be 
predicted  of  any  of  them ;  they  build  upon  the  sand,  and  if 
rich  to-day  may  be  poor  to-morrow,  and  are  quite  as  likely  to 
be  executed  as  drowned,  or  to  die  in  a  prison  as  in  a  palace. 


SUCCESS  OP  GEBAT  MEN. 

Men  are  great  in  what  they  are,  but  this  can  only  be 
known  by  what  they  do.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
an  army  of  men  have  come  to  the  surface  on  Manhattan, 
whose  directness,  probity,  indefatigable  activity,  and  success 
have  demonstrated  their  title  to  real  greatness  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres.  Most  of  them  began  poor,  were  bom  in  raral 
retreats,  or  in  foreign  lands,  enjoyed  very  inadequate  facil- 
ities of  culture,  and  were  unsupported  by  friends,  or  great 
names.     More  than  one  of  them  entered  Hew  York  carry- 
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ing  his  entire  effects  in  a  pocket  handkerchief.  They  are 
eminently  deserving  of  all  the  credit  the  world  ia  disposed 
to  accord  thera.  To  their  comprehensive  genius  we  are 
indebted  for  the  facilities  of  our  world-wide  commerce,  the 
roar  and  rush  of  onr  long-drawn  railroads,  tlie  speed  and 
magnificence  of  our  river,  lalce,  and  ocean  steamera,  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  our  manufactories  and  printing- 
presses,  the  stability  of  our  national  finances,  and  the  found- 
ing of  many  of  our  great  educational,  benevolent,  and 
religious  establishments.  Many  of  them  have  been  at  timea 
severely  criticised,  because  of  their  relations  to  commerce, 
banlts.  railroad  stocks,  etc. ;  and  without  attempting  an 
apology  for  any  of  them,  we  only  remark,  that  without 
their  genius  and  money,  their  critics  would  have  plodded  the 
moors  on  foot,  and  died  in  profound  ignorance  of  many  of 
the  comforts  of  this  age. 

Some  of  these  men  have  not  been  personally  religious, 
though  most  of  them  have  shown  a  deference  for  sacred 
things.  Starting  with  a  purpose  to  win  by  diligence,  fru- 
gality, and  integrity,  tliey  have  unflinchingly  held  to  first 
principles,  and  demonstrated  that  honesty  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  lest;poliey.  One  of  the  first  representatives  of  this 
class  among  New  York  merchants  is  Alexander  T.  Stewart. 
Bom  in  a  humble  home  in  Ireland,  he  early  immigrated  to 
New  York,  and  at  length  opened  a  small  store  on  Broadway, 
near  Chambers  street,  doing  all  his  own  work,  and  toiling  six- 
teen hours  per  day.  Ilis  wife  lived  in  a  single  room  over  the 
store,  doing  all  her  own  work.  Forced  to  raise  money  to 
meet  his  engagements  or  speedily  become  a  bankrupt,  to 
which  he  would  not  consent,  he  filled  the  neighborhood  with 
handbills  offering  his  goods  at  cost.  His  stock  was  soon  sold, 
and  as  its  quality  was  unsurpassed,  his  reputation  was  estab- 
lished. His  noble  resolve  to  sacrifice  his  goods  and  pay  hia 
debts  was  the  key  to  his  later  success  and  world-wide  fame. 
At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  among  the  largest  and  richest 
merchants  of  the  world,  he  attends  to  the  minutest  matters 
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of  hia  businesB,  never  leaving  the  store  at  nigbt  until  the  last 
Btrobe  of  the  pen  is  made,  and  everything  adjusted. 

Among  the  steamboat  and  railroad  men  of  Manhattan,  we 
could  scarcely  select  a  fitter  representative  than  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt.  A  penniless  youth,  he  began  his  marvelous 
career  by  paddling  his  own  canoe  between  Staten  Island  and 
New  York,  from  which  ho  soon  rose  to  the  captaincy  of  a 
North-river  steamboat.  Some  years  later  he  commenced 
running  opposition  with  half  the  old  lines  of  travel  leading 
to  New  York,  at  first  with  chartered,  but  finally  with  pur- 
chased and  well-constructed  boats.  From  steamboat  lines  lie 
advanced  to  the  control  of  railroads,  and  ia  likely  to  die 
the  acknowledged  railroad  king  of  the  western  continent. 
"Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  bargains,  his  business  haa 
throughout  been  conducted  on  the  cash  system,  paying  every 
man  the  precise  sum  promised  without  any  delay.  He  is 
now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  lives  in  a  plain  brick 
dwelling  with  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  recently 
married. 

Anotiier  class  of  successful  New  Yorkers  began  life  reli- 
giously, or  became  bo  quite  early  in  their  business  career. 
Wliile  these  have  been  quite  as  active  and  powerful  in 
extending  commerce,  building  railroads,  and  developing  the 
city,  as  tlioee  above  mentioned,  they  have  also  fonned  the 
pillars  in  the  churches,  and  Lave  sent  out  their  money  in 
waves  of  blessedness  to  gladden  the  desolate  plains  of  the 
whole  world. 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  an  elder  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  gave  freely  to  many  charitable  enterprises.  He  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  America  at  his  deatfi.  His  son,  "William 
H.  Astor,  is  not  only  one  of  the  richest,  but  one  of  the  safest 
business  men  in  New  York,  investing  his  enormous  income 
almost  wholly  in  real  estate.  With  twice  the  wealth  of  his 
father,  he  has  less  than  half  his  liberality.  He  is,  however, 
an  honest  man,  and  an  honoi-able  landlord.  His  income-tax 
during  1870  exceeded  that  paid  by  the  whole  State  of  Ver- 
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mont.  Among  the  wealthy  iron  merchantfi  of  Kew  Tort,  no 
man  has  run  a  more  useful  and  brilliant  career  than  William 
W,  Cornell.  Beginning  life  in  the  city  a  penniless  boy  at 
the  anvil,  he  not  only  consecrated  to  God  his  heart,  but 
his  money,  giving  half  of  the  first  hundred  dollars  he  was 
allowed  to  call  liis  own  to  the  missionary  cause.  Possess- 
ing a  vigorous  and  well-balanced  mind,  he  early  rose 
from  obscurity,  malting  his  business  a  power  which  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  the  metropolis. 
While  pressing  with  marvellous  capacity  an  immense  busi- 
ness, he  found  time  for  wide  religious  labors,  identifying  his 
name  and  money  with  every  struggling  enterprise  of  his 
denomination,  and  fell  in  middle  life,  ripe  in  every  good 
work,  and  universally  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  Of 
Daniel  Drew,  William  E.  Dodge,  James  Lennox,  Andrew  T. 
Stout,  Robert  L.  Stewart,  II.  J.  Baker,  William  A.  Booth,  A. 
E.  Wetmore,  and  many  others,  we  cannot  particularly  speak. 
They  not  only  rank  among  the  most  successful  men  in  busi- 
ness, but  are  among  the  most  honored  and  generous  in 
their  respective  denominations.  May  they  long  live  and 
prosper,  reaping  many  a  golden  harvest  for  Christ  and 
humauity,  demonstrating  that  integrity,  benevolence,  and 
genuine  piety  may  have  their  finest  development  in  the 
rush  and  whirl  of  the  metropolis.  We  conclude  this  chapter 
by  adding  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  chances  of  failure 
are  moi-e  mmierous,  and  the  trials  of  princip'e  more  severe 
than  in  a  smaller  town,  the  metropolis  still  affords  to  true, 
energetic,  and  well-balanced  men  the  richest  field  for  the 
development  of  all  their  noblest  faculties,  and  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  great  wealth.  But  any  young  man  hoping  for 
great  success  in  New  York  must  expect  to  toil  harder,  live 
closer,  and  die  earlier,  after  bearing  through  life  an  im- 
mensely greater  strain,  both  of  head  and  hear^  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  American  continent 
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KEFOKMED   DUTCH — PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — LUTHERAN PEE8BYTB- 

RI AN^ —  B  APT  1  ST — METHODI  ST — JEWS — ROMAN        CATHOLIC OTHBB 

DEHOHINATIONS  AND   UISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

AHE  early  religious  history  of  Manhattan 
jsents  many  interesting  reminiBcences, 
9  'j,  which  for  want  of  space  we  cannot  minutely 
-'"-'  present.  Intolerance  and  persecution  we 
]  are,  however,  sorry  to  say,  existed,  in  those 
good  old  days  of  "  simplicity  and  sunshine." 
The  troublesome  doctrine  of  uniformity  long  retarded  the 
genuine  religious  development  of  the  people.  The  iirst 
Quaker  preacher  landed  in  1656,  hnt  finding  it  unsafe  for 
one  of  his  faith  and  habits,  departed  unoeremoniously.  In 
1707  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  was  arrested  and  compelled 
to  pay  tlie  cost  of  an  expensive  suit,  for  preaching  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  baptizing  a  child.  In  1709,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter was  imprisoned  three  months  for  presuming  to  preach  in 
the  city  without  permission  from  the  authorities.  The  Jews 
were  long  denied  the  privilege  of  worship,  and  a  law  was 
passed,  though  never  enforced,  for  hanging  every  Catholic 
priest  who  should  voluntarily  enter  the  city.  These  preju- 
dices, however,  early  passed  away. 


REFORMED  DUTCH. 


The  island  being  at  first  settled  by  the  Hollanders,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  Dutch  church  should  long  have  the  pre- 
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cedency.     A  ehnrch  organization  was  effected  in  1626,  and 
there  are  regular  records  siuoe  1639.     In  1642,  a  stone  church 


{Tn  wifcft  BriginiUett 


edifice  was  erected  in  the  sontheast  corner  of  the  fort  at 
Bowling  C-reen.  The  building  was  70  by  52  feet,  16  feet 
liigh,  and  cost  2,500  guildei's.  It  stood  99  years,  and  was 
then  destroyed  by  fire.     In  1693,  the  Garden  street  Dutch 
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cLiirch  was  erected,  and  in  1729  the  Middle  Dutch  chorch, 
used  since  1844  as  the  New  York  Post  Office.  It  was  in  tliia 
church  that  the  zealous  Dutch  submitted  after  much  excite- 
ment and  discussion  to  the  introduction  of  preaching  in  the 
Englisli  language,  to  save  their  young  people,  who  were  flock- 
ing to  the  English  churches.  The  iii'st  sennoii  in  English  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
Sabbath  in  Mai-ch,  1764,  the  iruiovation  being  such  a  novelty 
that  the  building  and  its  windows  were  packed  beyond  all 
description.  This  occurred  just  one  hundred  years  after  the 
inti-oduction  of  the  English  government  and  language.  The 
Korth  Dutch  church  was  the  next  erected,  on  tJie  corner  of 
what  is  now  "William  and  Fulton  streets.  The  land  now 
valued  at  $300,000  was  donated  by  John  Ilarpending ;  the 
comer-stone  was  laid  July  2d,  1767,  and  the  house  dedicated 
May  25th,  1769.  The  structure  is  of  stone,  100  feet  long  by  70 
wide,  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and  cost  nearly  twelve  tliousand 
pounds.  It  was  in  tliis  venerable  ediiice  that  tlie  far-famed 
Fulton-sti-eet  daily  prayer-meeting,  characterized  by  unusual 
catholicity,  fervent  spontaneity,  and  the  devout  and  pente- 
costal  mingling  of  strangers,  originated  in  September,  1857. 
Here  it  still  continues.  The  Eefonned  Dutch  have  now  25 
churches  and  chapels  on  the  island,  many  of  which  are  large 
and  well  attended,  but  their  paucity  indicates  tliat  this  excel- 
lent denomination,  first  on  the  soil,  has  not  been  very  Sggres- 


PEOTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

On  the  surrender  of  Manhattan  to  tlie  English  in  1664.  the 
haughty  conquerors  not  only  took  possession  of  tue  fort,  but 
of  the  churcli  also,  and  forthwith  introduced  the  Episcopal 
service,  changing  the  name  of  the  building  to  King's  Chapel. 
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The  service  of  the  church  of  England  was  conducted  here 
until  the  dedication  of  the  first  Trinity  in  February',  1697. 
Thia  building,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Trinity 
was  a  small,  square  edifice,  and  after  being  twice  enlarged, 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  conflagration  of  1776.  It  was  re 
built  in  1788,  pulled  down  in  1840,  and  the  present  magnifi 
cent  structure  completed  and  opened  for  worship,  May  21st, 
1846.  It  is  solid  New  Jersey  broivn-stone  from  foundation 
to  spire,  except  the  roof,  which  is  wood.  The  edifice,  which 
ie  In  the  Gothic  order,  is  192  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  the 
side  walls  rising  fifty  feet.  The  spire  stretches  upward  to 
the  lofty  altitude  of  284  feet,  up  the  winding  stairs  of  which 
hundreds  ascend  daily  308  steps  (250  feet)  to  the  tower, 
where  they  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city,  and  its  im- 
mediate surroundings.  The  chimes  of  Trinity  are  surpassed 
by  few  bells  in  the  world.  Trinity  was  endowed  by  Queen 
Anne,  and  came  into  possession  of  a  large  farm  owned  by  a 
Dutch  woman  named  Anneke  Jans,  which  now  covers  a  large 
portion  of  the  city.  Trinity  is  the  mother  of  Episcopal 
churches  in  America.  It  is  the  richest  religious  corporation 
on  the  continent,  its  property,  mostly  in  city  real  estate,  being 
valued  at  forty  or  fifty  millions.  Many  of  tlie  streets  of  New 
Tofk  bear  the  names  of  her  rectors  and  vestrymen. 

The  plan  of  a  collegiate  charge  was  early  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  and  Episcopal  churches  of  New  York,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  a  limited  extent.  St.  Paul's,  situated  on  Broadway, 
between  Fulton  and  Yesey  streets,  a  fine  structure  of  reddish 
gray-stone,  was  opened  for  dedication  October  30th,  1766. 
St.  Johns,  on  Varick  street,  was  erected  in  1807,  at  a  cost  of 
over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  St.  George's  was 
dedicated  July  1st,  1752.  All  these  were  under  the  Trinity 
parish,  tliough  the  last-named  has  since  become  a  separate 
corporation. 

The  Episcopalians  of  New  York  are  a  vigorous  and  benev- 
olent body,  forming  really  the  strength  of  the  denomination 
in  the  country,  supporting  numerous  benevolent  institutions^ 
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and  paying  annually  large  sums  to  maintain  feeble  parishes, 
scattered  over  the  interior  of  the  State.  Their  churches  and 
chapels  (94  in  all)  outniimber  those  of  any  other  denomina- 
tion on  the  island.  They  have  been  exceedingly  happy  in 
selecting  names  for  their  churches ;  besides  the  churches  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  Holy  Innocents,  Holy  Commmiion,  Holy 
Martyrs,  and  Holy  Trinity,  we  read  of  the  church  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Andrew's,  St  Ann's,  St.  Clement,  St. 
John's,  St.  Luke's,  St  Mark's,  St  Paul's,  St  Peters,  St 
Philip's,  St.  Stephen's,  St  Mary's,  etc.,  etc.,  until  one  feels 
that  New  York  is  a  sainted  community,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  sinners  reported  to  still  lurk  around  its  comers. 


The  Lutherans,  akin  to  the  Reformed  Dutch,  were  the 
third  to  establish  a  separate  service.  Indeed  it  appears  to 
have  been  established  before  the  English  conquest,  though  no 
diurch  edifice  was  erected  nntil  1702,  when  a  small  stone 
hailding  was  reared  on  the  comer  of  Hector  street  and  Broad- 
way, which  was  also  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  September,  1778. 

In  1767,  they  erected  a  substantial  stone  edifice  on  the 
comer  of  Frankfort  and  William  streets,  known  as  the 
"Swamp  church,"  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
have  been  since  added  as  the  wants  of  the  denomination  have 
required.  There  are  now  about  fifteen  Lutheran  churches 
on  the  island,  several  of  which  have  large  and  wealthy  con- 
gregations. 
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PEESBTTBEIAN. 


The  PresbyteriaTia,  whose  activity  and  strength  are  at  this 
time  second  to  no  Proteatant  body  in  New  York,  were  long 
and  bitterly  opposed  in  establishing  their  system  of  worship. 
They  met  in  private  houses  for  a  considerable  period,  and  in 
1716  organized  their  first  society,  connecting  it  with  tlie 
Presbytery  of  Phiiadelphia,  Having  gained  recognition 
from  the  authorities,  they  were  allowed  to  worship  in  the  City 
Ilall  until  1710,  when  they  opened  their  tirst  edifice  in  Wall 
street  near  Broadway.  This  first  building  was  enlarged  in 
1748,  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  1810,  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1834,  and  again  rebuilt  and  occupied  until  1844,  when  it 
was  sold  and  taken  down ;  the  congregation  erecting  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street.  Their  second  edi- 
fice, tlie  "  Brick  church,"  on  the  corner  of  Beekmau  and 
Nassau  streets,  was  dedicated  January  1,  1768,  and  stood  at 
that  time  in  the  open  field.  The  nest  was  tlie  Rutgers-street 
church,  opened  for  worship  May  13,  1798,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dnane,  established  in  1808,  and  the  church 
of  University  place  in  1845.  Many  of  their  churches  are 
now  located  in  the  richest  parts  of  the  city,  with  large  Sun- 
day schools  and  intelligent  congregatioi^.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  two  more  wealthy  or  liberal  congregations  can  be 
foimd  on  this  continent  than  that  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
chnrcli,  Dr.  Paxtoii,  pastor,  which  last  year  contributed  to 
benevolent  enterprises  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian  church,  Dr.  John 
Hall,  pastor,  which  contributed  over  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen thousand  doUai-s.  Of  these  sums  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  went  to  outside  charities.  A  collection  of  $20,000 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Sabbath  moi-ning.  Many  of  tiiese 
churches  establish  and  support  missions  in  less  favored  local- 
ities.    The  churches  and  mission  chapels  of  the  Presbyterians 
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proper  number  seventy,  tliose  of  tlio  United  Presbyteriana 
eif^ht,  of  the  Kefornicd  Prfislivteriaua  seven,  and  of  theCon- 
gi-eyationalisrs  nine.  Several  magnifiwnt  institutions,  which 
are  elsewhere  described  in  tliis  work,  have  recently  been 
piiijouted  by  thia  denomination. 


BAPTIST. 


The  first  Baptlnts  on  Manhattan  were  of  the  Arminian  faith, 
Tliey  began  their  toil  amid  violent  persecution,  and  immersed 
Bome  of  tlieir  converts  at  midnight,  to  avoid  difflcnlty.  Their 
first  house  of  woi-ship,  the  Anninian  Baptist  church,  stood  on 
Golden  Hill,  afterwards  Gold  street,  and  was  erected  about 
1725.  The  history  of  the  Baptist  uhurdi  in  New  York  pre- 
sents some  remarkable  congregational  feuds,  and  whether 
these  have  retarded  or'deveioped  tliegrowtli  of  tlie  denomina- 
tion we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  As  neither  faction  have 
understood  the  principle  of  surrender,  nearly  every  serious 
dissension  has  either  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  a  church,  or 
in  the  founding  of  one  or  two  new  ones.  In  1770  a  diffi- 
culty arose  in  the  First  church,  during  the  pastorate  of  Eov. 
John  Gaiio,  respecting  psalmody.  Most  of  tbe  congregation 
preferred  to  abolish  the  old  custom  of  parcelling  out  the  lines 
in  singing,  whereupon  a  number  of  members  withdrew  and 
established  the  Second  Baptist  church.  The  Second  church 
gained  accessions  after  the  Revolution,  when  another  strife 
arose,  about  equally  dividing  the  membership,  each  party 
claiming  to  be  the  Second  Baptist  church,  and  virtually  ei- 
communicating  each  other.  Through  the  mediation  of  friends 
in  1791,  the  disputed  title  was.  dropped ;  one  section  became 
known  as  the  Bethel  church,  and  the  other  the  Baptist  church 
in  Fayette  street.  Thus  one  church  literally,  though  un- 
happily, developed  into  three  in  twenty-one  years.     In  1803 
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John  Inglesby,  a  member  of  tlie  Fayette  street  church,  waa 
licensed  to  preach,  and  the  next  year  began  to  hold  regular 
services  in  a  Jiall  in  Greenwich  sti-eet,  which  resulted  at  length 
in  the  Fii-st  Ebenezer  Baptist  church.  Ingleaby's  course  was 
not  approved  by  the  Fayette-street  society.  His  preaching 
savored  of  Antinomianism,  and  his  society  was  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  Association.  The  Ebenezer  church  of  our 
day  was  organized  in  1825,  and  after  several  removals  is  now 
located  in  West  Thirty-sixth  street.  The  Welsh  Baptist 
church  was  founded  in  1807,  the  Mulberry  street,  the  Abyssi- 
nian, and  the  North  Beriah  in  1809,  the  Zoar  church  in  1811, 
the  South  Baptist  in  1822,  the  Cannon  street  in  1827,  the 
North  Baptist  in  1828,  the  Salem  in  1834,  the  West  church  in 
1835,  the  Berean  in  1838,  tlie  Sixth  street  in  1840,  and  the 
Bloomingdale  in  1843.  The  Old  and  the  New  school,  the 
Colored,  the  German,  tlie  Welsh,  and  the  Free-will  Baptists, 
united,  have  about  fifty  places  of  worship  in  New  York  at 
this  time,  and  rank  among  the  most  zealous  and  useful  of  our 
city  churches. 


METHODIST. 


Methodism  having  become  a  power  in  Great  Britain,  di'ifted 
across  the  ocean,  and,  in  1766,  spi'ang  up  in  the  New  World. 
The  first  Methodist  service  was  conducted  by  Philip  Embury, 
an  Irish Wesleyan  local  preacher,  in  hisown  house  in  Barrack 
street,  now  Park  Place,  to  a  congregation  of  six  persons,  A 
class  was  soon  formed,  and  tlie  place  becoming  too  small  for 
the  congregation,  a  more  eligible  room  was  secured  in  the 
neighborhood;  where  the  little  society  unexpectedly  sprang 
into  pubKc  notice  by  the  advent  of  Captain  Thomas  Webb  of 
the  English  army,  then  stationed  at  Albany,  Webb  had 
served  with  distinction  under  Braddock  and  Wolfe,  was  a, 
Bpiritual  son  of  John  Wesley,  a  man  of  sense  and  fervid  elo- 
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quence,  and  as  he  preached  in  full  .uniform,  laying  his  sword 
on  the  desk,  he  attracted  great  attention.  The  Rigging  Loft 
on  Horse  and  Cart  street,  now  WilUam,  between  Fulton  and 
John  streets,  until  the  opening  of  the  first  John-street  church, 
October  30, 1768,  was  their  temporary  chapel,  where  many 
conversions  occurred.  The  John-street  church  waa  rebuilt  on 
the  original  site  in  1817,  and  again  in  1840,  and  is  likely  to 
long  remain  the  monumental  cradle  of  American  Methodism. 
The  Forsyth  street  church  was  founded  in  1790,  the  Duane 
in  1797,  the  Allen  street  and  the  Bedford  in  1810,  the  Willet 
street  in  1817,  the  Eighteenth  street  in  1829,  the  G-rcen  street 
in  1831,  and  the  Mulberry  (now  the  St.  Paul's)  in  1834.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  now  sixty  churches  and  cha- 
pels on  the  island,  valued  at  over  two  million  dollars,  many  of 
which  are  large  and  beautiful  structures.  St.  Paul's,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  edifice  yet  reared  by  the  denomination  on  Manhattan. 
The  building  is  of  white  marble  in  the  Eomanesque  order,  its 
length  being  (including  chapel)  146  feet,  and  the  width  75 
feet.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  45  feet,  and  the  top  of  the 
spire  210  feet.  The  andience  room  contains  comfortable  seat- 
ing for  over  thirteen  hundred  persons.  The  members  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  New  York,  who  number  about  thirteen 
thousand,  retain  much  of  the  fervor  and  simplicity  of  the  by- 
gone period,  while  in  liberality  they  probably  far  excel  their 
forefathers.  Besides  the  churches  mentioned  above  there  are 
about  a  dozen  others,  scattered  over  the  island  under  various 
Methodist  titles,  and  ofEshoots  from  the  parent  body. 


Some  famiHes  of  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Manhattan,  but  at  what  time  they  first  estab- 
lished their  worship  is  not  certainly  known.     It  is  probable 
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tliat  about  1706  they  erected  their  first  synagogue  on  Mill 
street,  whioh  was  twice  rebuilt  and  eonstituted  their  only  place 


of  worship  f«r  over  one  hundred  yeare.  During  the  last  forty 
years  their  numbers  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  twenty- 
seven  well-ordered  synagogues  of  our  day  attest  their  steady 
adherence  to  tlie  faith  of  their  fathers.  Many  of  their  syna- 
gogues are  situated  in  rich  and  eligible  localities,  and  the 
one  recently  erected  on  the  corner  <jf  Forty-third  street  and 
Fifth  avenue  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  structures  on 
the  iBland. 
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EOHAN   CATHOLIU. 


The  first  Koman  Catholic  families  entered  New  York  dur- 
ing  the   adminiBtration  of  Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  but 


Flfla-tKimd  t(r«(».) 


tliey  were  not  allowed  to  establieh  their  system  of  worship  un- 
til after  the  Eevolutlou.     They  first  worshipped  in  a  public 
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building  in  Vaaxhall  garden,  situated  on  the  Hudson  river 
between  "Warren  and  Chambere  streets.  Their  first  church 
edifice  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Peters  church  in  Bar- 
clay street,  mass  being  iirst  performed  within  its  walls  Novem- 
ber 4, 1786.  No  otlier  Catholic  ehiireh  was  erected  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  St.  Peter's  was  rebuilt  of  granite  on  a  greatly 
enlarged  scale  in  1836,  and  still  remains  a  substantial  monu- 
ment of  the  denomination.  Its  front  ia  ornamented  with  six 
massive  Ionic  columns,  and  a  monument  of  St,  Peter  with  the 
keys.  In  1813  they  erected  "  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,"  on  the 
comer  of  Mott  and  Prince  streets,  and  in  1826  tliey  purchased 
of  the  Pi-esbyterians  a  small  edifice  on  Sheriff  street,  between 
Broome  and  Delancey.  About  the  same  time  they  purchased 
a  church  edifice  from  the  Episcopalians  in  Ann  street  near 
Nassau,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  when  the  society 
divided,  one  section  building  the  "  St.  James'  churc!i"on  Jamea 
street,  tlie  other  purchasing  a  building  of  tlie  Presbyterians 
on  Chambers  street,  which  they  named  the  "  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration."  In  1833  they  erected  "  St.  Joseph's  church  " 
in  Barrow  street;  in  1840  they  purchased  the  Univcrsalist 
church  in  Duane  street,  and  in  1841  they  puruliased  tho  "  Se- 
cond avenue  Presbyterian  church,"  The  Catholics  iiave  pur- 
chased nearly  every  church  offered  for  sale  in  tho  city  for 
many  years  past,  their  communicants  heing  composed  largely 
of  the  laboring  classes,  and  occupying  sections  where  Protes- 
tant churches  have  found  it  difiicult  to  sustain  themselves. 
This  sect  has  wonderfully  increased  on  Manhattan  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  not  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  con- 
version of  Americans,  but  from  the  very  extensive  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners  to  this  country,  many  of  whom  linger  in 
the  cities.  They  have  now  forty  churches  on  the  island,  most 
of  which  are  large,  and  their  services  are  usually  crowded 
without  any  I'egard  to  time,  season,  or  weather. 

The  late  Archbishop  Hughes  projected  the  largest  and 
richest  enterprise  in  church  architecture  ever  undertaken  in 
New  York.     He  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the   immense  "  St. 
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Patrick's  Cathedral,"  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Fifty-first  and 
Fifty-second  streets  in  185S,  since  which  the  work  of  construc- 
tion has  slowly  progressed.  The  extreme  length  of  the  structui-e 
18  333  feet  with  a  general  breadtii  of  132,  and  at  the  transept 
of  174  feet.  The  foundation  is  of  Maine  granite  and  the  aide 
walls  of  Westchester  marble.  The  style  of  tlie  building  is 
decorated  Gothic,  with  two  lofty  spires,  and  when  completed 
is  expected  to  be  the  finest  architectural  monument  of  its  kind 
on  the  continent. 

The  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  Catholics  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  church  interests  are  proverbial.  Their  exces- 
sive liberality  amounts  to  almost  a  crime  (1  Tim.  v.  8),  giv- 
ing so  extensively  that  when  overtaken  by  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune vast  numbers  of  them  fall  at  once  a. burden  upon  the 
city  charities.  Being  also  a  nnit  in  politics  they  have  found 
ways  and  means  unknown  to  the  Protestant  denominations. 


OTHBB  DENOMINATIONS  AND  JUSSIONAItr  SOCIETIES, 

The  "Church  of  the  Strangers"  originated  with  tlie  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Ohas.  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  formerly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  small  chapel  of  the 
University,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July,  1866,  to  fifteen 
persons.  Service  was  held  weekly  until  the  chapel  was  filled, 
and  in  May,  1867,  the  congregation  removed  to  the  large 
chapel  of  the  University  and  organized  a  Sabbath -school. 
Temporary  organizations  to  conduct  the  business  were 
formed,  and  on  Jan.  5,  1868,  a  church  organization  was 
effected  and  twenty -two  communicants  enrolled.  The  mem- 
bership now  numbers  two  hundred.  Members  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  profess  an  earnest 
"  effort  to  be  saved  from  their  sins  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."     In  October,  1870,  the  congregation  removed  to 
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&e  old  Mercer-street  Presbyterian  church,  which  had  been 
pTirchased  and  generously  presented  to  the  society  by  Coriie- 


liua  Tanderbilt,  Esq.  The  temporal  ailaira  are  conducted  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  composed  of  all  communicants  and 
enbecribers.  The  seats  are  free,  and  all  members  and  resi- 
dent attendants  are  expected  to  siibscribe  a  weekly  amount. 
Annnal  expense  of  church,  $10,000 

The  Moravians  were  first  organized  in  New  York  in  1748, 
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and  have  at  tliia  time  two  cliiirches.  The  TJ  niversalists  be- 
gan in  1796,  and  have  at  present  three  churches  and  ■Conr 
missions.  The  Unitarians  organized  in  1819,  their  firet  ser- 
mon being  preached  by  Dr.  Clianiiing,  of  Boston ;  they  have 
at  this  \rritiiig  five  congregations.  The  Friends  opened  their 
first  Meeting  House  in  1703,  and  have  now  five  congrega- 
tions on  Manhattan,  The  members  of  the  Greek  church  have 
just  opened  a  temporary  chapel,  and  are  eoon  to  erect  a  church 
on  Lexington  avenue.  The  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Pro- 
testant denominations  now  number  four  hundred  and  thirty, 
with  seating  for  nearly  400,000  persona.  Tlie  church  pro- 
perty exclusive  of  endowments  amounts  to  at  least  $30,000,000. 
About  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  are  annually  required 
to  support  the  Protestant  churches,  and  these  contribute,  be- 
side their  current  expenses,  five  millions  to  other  charities. 

The  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  was  organ- 
ized nearly  fifty  years  ago.  In  1835  it  employed  twelve  gen- 
eral missionary  laborers  and  the  number  has  been  steadily  in- 
creased until  it  now  exceeds  forty.  The  missionaries  have 
not,  until  recently,  attempted  to  form  societies.  There  are 
three  missionary  eocietioa  operating  in  the  City,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  one  con- 
nected with  the  Reformed  Dutch  church.  There  has  been 
also  for  many  years  a  city  missionary  society  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  was  reorganized  and  in- 
corporated in  April,  1866.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
W.  W.  Cornell,  Esq.,  whose  munificence  and  unaffected  piety 
have  rarely  if  ever  been  excelled,  tliis  organization  became 
the  most  vigorous  for  city  evangelization  of  any  in  the  me- 
tropolis. During  the  last  four  years  three  of  its  missions  have 
developed  into  self-supporting  churches,  ivith  good  houses  of 
worship ;  a  number  of  fine  chapels  have  been  erected,  and 
neai'ly  twenty  new  societies  organized.  There  are  over  260 
city  missionaries  at  work  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  beside  scores  of  agents  and  visitors  of 
the  numerous  benevolent  societies.     These  missionaries  make 
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about  800,000  visits  per  annum ;  they  carry  gladness  and  sun- 
shine into  many  caverns  of  darkness  and  poverty,  dissemin- 
ate religious  knowledge,  relieve  the  suffering,  and  gatlier  the 
wayward  into  the  sanctuaries.  Though  mueh  is  said  and 
written  abont  the  neglect  of  the  masses  in  large  cities,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  to  those  who  are  in  czrcurastances  to 
know,  that  few  sections  of  Christendom  are  more  thoroughly 
canvassed  by  the  pions  than  the  lanes  and  streets  of  Manhat- 
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PARKS  AND  SQUARES. 


TarRB  are  eighteen  public  and  seveml  private  parks  and 
squaies  on  Manhattan,  co\enng  m  all  over  a  thoHsaiid  acres 
or  one  fourteenth  of  the  entire  island.  Many  of  the  early 
parka  have  either  disappeat  ed  or  been  greatly  changed  daring 
the  last  few  years,  iThe  Battery,  which  now  contains  twelve 
acres,  waa  originally  somewhat  smaller,  and  was  early  pro- 
fusely set  with  Lombardy  poplar  trees,  all  of  which  have  now 
disappeared.  This  park,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  bay, 
and  fanned  with  the  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean,  was  for 
many  years  the  most  popular  resort  of  the  city  for  all  classes. 

It  is  being  again  improved  with  walks  and  trees,  after  be- 
ing long  neglected.     Bowling  Green,  so  named  because  the 
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favorite  bowling  place  of  ijie  military  officers  of  King  George, 
ie  a  small  oVal  enclosure  at  lower  Broadway.  It  was  fenced 
with  iron  before  tlie  Eevoliition,  and  tlie  heads  of  the  posta 
were  brolien  off  and  used  as  cannon  balls  during  the  war. 
The  City  Hail  Park  contains  ten  acres.  Many  great  and 
beantifiil  trees  in  this  were  cut  down  after  the  erection  of  tlie 
Marble  Hall,  to  enable  the  populace  from  all  quarters  to  get 
a  view  of  the  edifice.  )  St,  John's  Park,  which  contained  four 
acres,  is  said  to  Iiave  once  presented,  besides  its  beautiful 
fountain  and  beds  of  rai-e  flowers,  a  greater  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  tlian  any  other  spot  of  its  size  in  the  world. 
It  is  now  covered  with  the  Hudson  River  R.  E.  freight  de- 
pot, ornamented  with  the  costly  bronze  statue  of  the  present 
railroad  king,  who  has  just  demolished  a  fine  church,  and 
many  other  costly  structures  in  another  part  of  the  city,  to 
make  place  for  the  erection  of  another  immense  depot,  tlie 
largest  on  the  continent.  Stuyvesaut  square  contains  four 
acres,  and  was  presented   to  the  city  by  the  late  Peter  G. 


Tompkins  square  contains  ten  acres,  and  is  ranch  used  as 
a  place  of  militaiy  parade.  (It  contains  few  gmaments, 
Washington  square  was  formerly  the  Potter's  Field,  and  was 
thus  used  during  the  Yellow  Fever  periods  of  1797-1798, 
1801-1803.  It  contained  until  recently  nhie  and  a  half 
acres,  and  is  believed  to  have  received  tlie  bodies  of  125,000 
strangers.  The  recent  extension  of  Fifth  avenue  has  sonie- 
what  marred  this  beautiful  park,  by  forcing  a  wide  street 
through  its  center.  I. 

Union  and  Madison  are  very  attractive  centers,  surrounded 
with  high  iron  enclosures,  containing  beautiful  fountains 
seats  for  visitorsj  and  a  fine  growtli  of  young  trees. 

Murray  Hill  Park,  adjoining  the  distributing  reservoir,  is 
being  much  improved,  though  the  absence  of  sliade  has  hith- 
erto pi-evented  it  from  being  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the 
neighborhood.  New  parks  are  being  formed  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  island,  among  which  we  mention  Observatory 
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Place,  containing  26  acres ;  Maiiliattan  square,  containing  19 
acres ;  and  Mount  Morris,  containing  20  acres. 

Central  Park  the  lai'gest  of  all  was  laid  out  in  1857;  is 
two  and  a  half  miles  Ion ^  threthfths  of  a  mile  wide  con- 
tains'*i3  acr      a    1      f  T   1    ^     T    tl      ren  wned  Uyde 


Park  of  London.  It  has  cost  in  the  purcliase  of  land,  and  its 
improvements,  over  $11,000,000  ;  and  is  now  maintained  and 
steadily  improved,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $250,000.  It 
has  twelve  grand  entrances,  contains  five  and  a  half  miles  of 
bridle  path,  nine  and  a  half  of  carriage  roads,  twenty-seveti 
miles  of  walks,  so  admirably  arranged  with  arched  passage- 
ways, that  the  pedestrian  is  never  obliged  to  step  on  the  car- 
riage or  bridle  ways.  Near  the  south-east  comer  stands  a 
large  three-story  stone  building,  formerly  a  State  arsenal. 
This  lias  been  purchased  by  the  Park  Commissioners,  and 
was,  until  recently,  'filled  with  animals  and   serpents,   with 
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many  ancient  and  modern  curiosities.  It  lias  recently  been 
rejuvenated,  and  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  a  Society  lately 
incorporated,  and  known  as  tlie  "  Ameriuan  Musenm  of  Nat- 
ural llistory."     This  society  has  in  a  short  time  collected  an 


astonishing  nnraber  of  stnfEed  and  mounted  birds,  serpents, 
mammals,  fislies,  insects,  and  other  curions  skeletons,  valned 
at  more  than  $100,000  ;  and  rendering  their  Museum  one  of 
the  most  attractive  centres  for  the  naturalist,  the  antiquarian, 
or  the  cnrious,  on  the  entire  island.  The  building  contains 
fliree  stoi-ies,  and  tlie  collection  is  so  arranged  for  exhibition, 
that  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  contemplate  by  progressive 
stages  the  various  pliases  of  animal  life  from  its  lowest  to  its 
highest  developments.  <Jn  the  first  floor  he  finds  sponges 
from  the  East  Indies,  dume-ahaped  corals,  and  specimens  of 
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the  lowest  known  orders  of  animal  existence.  lie  next  finds 
hundreds  of  specimens  of  fishes,  including  the  dolphin,  blad- 
der fish,  eto.  Reptiles  follow,  with  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  boa 
constrictor.  Cases  are  devoted  to  conchology,  exhibiting  the 
principal  inolluaea  found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
10,000  specimens  of  Lepidoptera,  presented  by  C.  T,  Robin- 
son, exhibit  all  known  varieties  of  Amenean  and  European 
moths  and  butterflies.  4,000  varieties  of  beetles  and  other 
insects  have  been  pr^ented  by  Baron  Osten-Sacken,  Birds 
from  all  countries,  exhibiting  nearly  every  variety  of  size, 
habit,  and  plumage,  from  the  humming-bird  to  the  eagle,  are 
interestingly  grouped.  The  collection  of  mammals  exhibits 
the  kangaroo,  fox,  tiger,  wild  boar,  ibex,  leopard,  lion,  camel, 
stag ;  all  crowned  on  the  upper  floor  with  a  large  variety  of 
monkeys,  which  form  the  climax  of  the  lower  tribes,  and  ap- 
proach nearest  to  man.  The  entire  collection  of  the  late 
Prince  Maximilian,  comprising  7,000  specimens,  and  various 
large  and  email  collections,  have  been  here  classified  for  the 
study  of  the  people.  The  firat  reception  was  given  by  the 
managers  of  the  Museum  on  the  27th  of  April,  1871,  to  a 
thousand  delighted  visitors.  A  large  and  eligible  structure 
is  soon  to  be  erected  on  Manhattan  square  for  this  Museum 
of  natural  history ;  also  appropriate  accommodations  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  been  empowered  to  proceed  with  the  arrangement 
of  these  structures,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $500,000  for 
each.  The  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  de- 
sign it  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  similar  institution  in  the 
world. 

Around  the  arsenal  are  buildings  and  cages  with  bears, 
eagles,  serpents,  and  numerous  other  varieties  of  animals, 
The  collection  of  rare  living  animals,  reptiles,  and  birds  ia 
very  largo,  numbering  in  all  about  six  hundred,  or  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  varieties. 

On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Park,  stands  what  was 
originally  St.  Vincent's  Convent.     The  chapel   of   this   has 
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been  remodeled  and  decorated,  and  now  contains  the  Btatnary, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  collections  in  the  country.  A  little 
north-eaat  of  this  building  are  tlio  nursery  grounds,  covering 
two  and  a  half  acres,  where  choice  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown. 
Contiguous  thereto  is  a  vegetable  garden,  containing  speci- 
mens of  most  of  the  esculents  that  will  thrive  in  this  climate, 
properly  arranged,  and  the  name  of  each  so  conspicuously 
placed,  that  a  person  passing  by  can  readily  recognize  it.  A 
spacious  greenhouse,  with  approved  heating  apparatus,  lias  re- 
cently been  added,  to  preserve  tlie  tropical  collection  which 
has  recently  been  greatly  increased,  353  valuable  plants  being 
donated  at  one  time  by  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  and  71  by  Dr 
Wood. 

A  large  zoological  garden  is  being  constructed,  with  un- 
derground accommodations  for  bears,  seals,  the  walrus,  bea- 
ver, etc. 

The  best  meteorological  observatory  in  the  country  has  been 
establislied,  and  a  fine  astronomical  observatory  is  soon  to  be 
completed. 

A  Palseozoic  Museum,  containing  life-size  representations 
of  most  of  the  animals  believed  to  ba?e  existed  in  America, 
during  the  secondary  and  post-tertiary  geological  periods,  is 
being  prepared.  This  will  certainly  be  a  cabinet  of  great 
interest, 

A  line  of  stages  now  carry  visitors  through  tlie  Park,  halt- 
ing at  its  chief  places  of  attraction.  No  pains  or  expense  are 
spared  to  make  the  Park  all  the  most  fastidious  could  desire, 
A  bronze  figure  for  a  fountain  lias  just  been  cast  in  Munich 
for  the  Commissioners,  and  the  basin  for  the  same  is  a  block 
of  polislied  Westerly  granite,  seventeen  feet  square.  Several 
costly  and  ornamental  structures  for  the  sale  of  pictures,  re- 
freshments, and  mineral  waters,  have  recently  been  erected. 

The  site  of  this  Park  was  originally  perhaps  the  most  bro- 
ken of  the  island,  and  considered  by  many  irredeemable ; 
yet  the  toil  of  thousands  of  men,  aided  by  powerful  machin- 
ery, has  crushed  the  rocks,  so  graded  and  enriched  the  sur- 
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face,  as  to  have  made  the  "  desert  blo^om  as  the  rose." 
Verdant  lawns  spread  away,  where  only  rocks  and  poisonous 
laurel  once  appeared.  Trees  from  all  countries  wave  in  the 
bre3ze  and  tlie  broken  places  still  remaining  are  so  artfully 


concealed  with  dense  rows  of  choice  shrubbery,  that  the  de- 
lighted visitor  rarely  discovers  them.  Appropriate  space  is 
laid  out  for  ball  play  and  military  parade.  Placid  lakes  cov- 
ering forty-three  acres,  dotted  in  siimmer  with  pleasure  boats 
and  snow-white  swan,  are  no  less  attractive  to  skating  par- 
ties in  winter.  Tlie  Commissioners  offered  $4,000  for  the 
best  plan  for  laying  out  this  plot  of  ground,  and  thirty-live 
studies  were  presented,  some  of  which  came  from  Europe. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  C.  Vaux  proved  the  successful 
competitors.  The  millions  already  invested  in  this  undertak- 
ing have  by  no  means  completed  the  improvements  of  this 
imperial  park.  Thus  far  they  have  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress.    The  portion  completed  is  so  finely  oniamented  with 
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fonntaiBS,  terraces,  stairways,  arcades,  sculpture,  etatnary, 
rustic  arbors,  and  pavilions,  that  one  weariea  with  the  re- 
peated yet  ever-diversified  exliibitions  of  genius,  beauty,  and 
taste.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  all  classes,  and  is  visited  by 
about  ten  millions  annually. 


A  stranger,  spending  a  day  in  New  Torlr,  should  pass 
through  Broadway,  Washington  market,  ascend  Trinity  stee- 
ple, and  visit  Central  Park,  In  the  first,  while  he  thinks  of 
"  Vanity  fair,"  his  attention  will  be  perpetually  attracted  to 
objects  of  unrivaled  and  substantial  costliness ;  and  at  the  mar- 
ket will  behold  such  an  accumulation  of  commodities,  and 
commingling  of  nationalities,  as  none  can  well  describe.  From 
Trinity  steeple,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  pavement, 
he  obtains  a  bird's-eye  view  of  neighboring  cities,  of  the  broad 
rivers  and  bay  whose  waters  are  whitened  with  ten  thousand 
sails ;  he  hears  the  distant  roar  of  innumerable  wheels,  and 
looks  down  upon  the  masses  of  diminutive  creatures  that  are 
ceaselessly  surging  below.  At  the  Park  everything  is  charm- 
ing, nature  on  parade  in  her  gayest  and  sweetest  attire. 
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__  EFOEE  the  introduction  of  the  Croton,  the 
inhabitants  of  Manhattan  suffered  perpet- 
ual perils  from  fires,  drought,  and  the  im- 
parities of  their  daily  beverage. 

A  liberal  supply  of  pure  water  is  one  of 
the  first  conditions  of  health  and  happiness, 
1  any  people ;  but  how  to  thus  supply  a  vast 
liity  has  been  a  question  that  has  agitated  the 
'  Solomons,  the  Csesars,  and  tlie  Montezumas. 
For  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan  de- 
pended upon  public  and  private  -wells.  In  1659,  tliere  were 
eleven  public  wells  in  Uie  little  city — two  in  Wall  street,  three 
in  Broadway,  four  in  Broad  street,  and  two  on  tlie  East  river 
side.  These  were  used  for  watering  horses  and  extinguish- 
ing fires,  the  families  mainly  depending  upon  private  wells  in 
their  own  yards.  As  the  city  enlarged,  the  demand  for 
water  increased ;  varioi^  schemes  were  discussed  and  experi- 
ments vaiuly  tried,  during  half  a  centurj',  until  a  board  of 
Commissioners  finally  took  the  matter  resolutely  in  Land,  and 
after  eight  years  of  study  and  toil,  completed  in  1842  the 
most  extensive  and  magnificent  enterprise  of  the  kind  in 
modern  times.  A  dam  thrown  across  Croton  river  raised  the 
water  forty.feet,  forming  Croton  lake.  The  aqueduct  proper 
is  constructed  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement,  arched  above  and 
below,  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  eight  and  a  half 
high,  with  an  inclination  of  thirteen  inches  to  the  mile ;  the 
flow  of  water  for  some  years  was  abont  twenty-seven  million 
gallons  daily,  but  at  present  reaches  nearly  sixty  millions,  its 
full  capacity.     In  Westchester  county  it  crosses  twenty-five 
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i,  averaging  from  twelve  to  seventy  feet  below  the  line 
of  grade,  besides  numerous  brooks  furnished  with  cuh'erts. 
The  water  is  carried  across  Harlem  river  in  vast  ii-on 
pipes  on  a  bridge  of  granite,  1450  feet  long,  wliieh  is  snp- 
ported  by  fifteen  arches,  tlie  crown  of  the  highest  being  100 
feet  above  high-water  mark,  to  prevent  interference  with 
navigation.  Two  deep  valleys  are  ingeniously  crossed  be 
tween  this  river  and  the  receiving  reservoir  opposite  Eight\ 
sixth  street,  which  covers  thirty-live  acres,  and  conlinis 
150,000,000  gallons.  Several  years  since  a  retannng  roRer 
voir  was  added,  covering  over  100  acres,  and  thiit\  eyht  feet 
deep,  capable  of  holding  one  billion  and  thirty  miilicjii  gjtl 
Ions.  Two  large  reservoirs  have  just  been  construe  ted  ^tiie 
"Storage  reservoir,"  and  the  "  High  Service"  at  Cannan&ville. 
From  the  receiving  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  a  distance 
of  two  and  one-fourth  miles,  the  water  is  conducted  through 
several  lines  of  iron  pipe  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
distributing  reservoir  for  the  principal  part  of  tlie  city  stands 
'on  Murray  Hill,  between  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  streets, 
fronting  on  Fifth  avenue.  It  covers  more  tlian  four  acres,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  is  40  feet  above  the  pavements,  115 
above  tide-water,  and  holds  twenty  million  gallons.  The 
entire  distance  from  Croton  lake  to  Murray  Hill  is  forty-one 
and  a  half  miles.  Three  hundred  and  foi-ty  miles  of  main 
pipe  have  been  laid,  to  carry  the  water  tlirough  the  city. 
The  water  has  been  introdnced  into  67,000  dwelling-houses 
and  stores,  into  1,624  manufactories,  307  churches,  into  290 
buildings  used  as  hospitals,  prisons,  schools,  or  public  build- 
ings, and  into  14  markets.  Seventy-two  drinking  hydrants 
are  now  in  use  in  the  city.  The  Croton  water  supplies  Sing 
Sing  prison,  all  the  Institutions  of  Blackwell's,  Randall's,  and 
\V"ai"d's  Islands,  forms  the  numerous  artificial  lakes  and  ponds 
in  Central  Park,  the  fountains  in  all  the  other  parks,  is  used 
for  sprinkling  the  streets,  and  extinguishing  fires.  Its  origi- 
nal cost  was  about  nine  millions,  but  the  continual  expense  of 
repairs,  building  of  new  reservoirs,  and  of  pipes,  have  swelled 
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tbe  amount  to  nearly  forty  miUiona,  a  great  but  never-to-be 
regretted  expenditure. 

A  water  tax  ie  imposed  on  every  building  supplied,  which 
is  graduated  according  to  the  size  of  the  structure.  A  one- 
story  of  sixteen  feet  width  is  taxed  $4,  a  live-story  with  a 
width  of  twenty-five  feet,  $13  per  annum.  In  manufacto- 
ries, the  Commissioners  design  to  collect  oite  cent  for  every 
one  hundrfed  gallons  used,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  The  water 
tax  during  1868  amounted  to  $1,233,404,95,  and  since  its  in- 
troduction in  184:3  to  over  $18,000,000.  In  November,  1S63, 
the  water  was  shut  off  for  five  days,  for  the  inspection  and  I'e- 
pairing  of  the  aqueduct.  During  the  suspension  of  tlie  flow 
of  water,  the  reservoirs  were  reduced  over  nine  feet,  remind- 
ing us  that  if  the  supply  should  be  cut  off,  our  hydrants  would 
fail  in  abont  fifteen  days.  The  Croton  ranlfs  among  the  pur- 
est streams  of  the  world.  Its  waters  are  collected  in  a 
district  of  352  square  miles.  Mountains  and  hills  of  azoic 
gneiss  receive  the  rainfall,  which  is  filtered  by  the  pure  siti- 
vious  sands  and  gravels,  to  gush  out  in  numberless  springs  and 
brooks,  which  flow  in  sparkling  transparency  to  the  lake,  the 
great  reservoir.  Ilere  the  sediments  are  mainly  deposited, 
before  the  aqueduct  is  readied,  A  stone  wall  lias  been 
thrown  around  the  lake,  to  isolate  the  drainage  from  the  sur- 
rounding farms.  A  careful  analysis  of  tlie  water  sliows  that 
the  amount  of  impurity  during  a  whole  summer  amounted 
to  but  4.45  grains  per  gallon,  or  7.63  parts  in  100,000. 

Dublin  is  the  only  city  in  Europe  supplied  with  water  as 
pure  as  the  Croton,  and  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Trenton, 
only  in  America.  Nine  old  wells  were  filled  and  covered  in 
1868,  thongh  two  or  three  hundred  still  exist.  Their  waters  are 
greatly  polluted,  and  are  fruitful  sources  of  disease,  the  only 
remedy— jUling  them  all — should  be  promptly  attended  to. 

By  means  of  a  new  purchase  of  water-right  in  the  spring 
of  1870,  the  volume  of  water  during  the  dry  season  has  been 
much  incre^ed,  and  the  city  saved  from  any  anxiety  in  re- 
lation to  the  supply  of  this  indispensable  element. 
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The  early  Dutch  settlers  of  Manhattan  were  educated  in 
the  first  common  schools  known  in  Europe,  and  Iiave  the 
immortal  honor  of  establishing  the  iirst  on  this  eontinent,  for 
the  education  of  aU  classes  of  society,  at  the  public  expenae- 
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The  Datch  govemmeDt  bound  the  company  to  support  minia- 
ters  and  schoolmasters,  and  the  company  imposed  the  same 
obligation  on  the  patroona,  in  their  respective  agricultaral 
colonies.  Here,  as  in  the  mother-country,  the  schools  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  eBtablished  church  ;  the  importance 
of  a  secular  education  for  all,  controlled  by  the  state,  ana 
unti'ammelled  by  denominationalism,  was  not  yet  understood. 
The  offices  of  minister  and  schoolmaster  appear  to  have 
been  united  in  one  person,  during  the  reign  of  Peter  Minuita, 
the  first  governor,  but  were  divided  at  the  advent  of  liis  suc- 
cessor, in  1633.  During  the  first  forty  years,  the  schools 
were  held  in  Buch  premises  as  could  be  obtained.  An  efEort 
indeed  appears  to  liave  been  made  to  erect  a  sehool-hi^use  in 
16i2,  but  the  funds  raised  for  this  purpose  were  again  and 
again  diverted  for  the  commoo  defence  against  the  Indians, 
who  roamed  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  so  that  no  building 
for  school  purposes  was  probably  erected  until  after  the  Eng- 
lish occupation.  Peter  Stuyvesant  evidently  took  considera- 
ble interest  in  education,  for  at  his  surrender  of  the  colony 
to  the  English,  there  were  in  New  Amsterdam,  a  town  of 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  twelve  or  fifteen  private,  and 
three  public  schools,  besides  a  Latin  school  established  in 
1659,  whoso  reputation  had  attracted  students  from  various 
parts  of  the  continent.  With  the  transfer  of  the  government 
from  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  the  public  support  of  the 
schools  (save  to  the  Latin,  which  continued  but  a  few  years) 
was  withdrawn.  The  sturdy  Dutch,  however,  kept  on  the  even 
tenor  of  tlieir  way  for  many  years,  both  in  cliurch  and  school. 
The  "  School  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church," 
now  conducted  at  No.  160  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  dates 
back  in  its  origin  to  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  is  probably  the 
oldest  educational  institution  in  the  coimtry,  its  manager^ 
having,  however,  imbibed  the  enlightened  sentiments  of  their 
cotemporaries.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  English 
schools  became  somewhat  common  in  New  York,  and  on 
Long  Island.     In  1710,  the  school  still  existing  and  known  as 
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"  Trinity  School,"  was  established  by  Williarn  Iluddlestone, 
nnder  the  direction  of  a  society  connected  with  the  English 
church,  and  in  1754,  King's  College  (now  Columbia)  was  es- 
tablished. The  Dutch  struggled  long  and  zealously  against 
the  extinction  of  the  language  and  customs  of  their  country, 
and  as  late  as  1755  imported  a  zealots  Holland  schoolmaster, 
who  served  them  with  gi'eat  acceptability  for  eighteen  years, 
but  was  mournfully  compelled  ere  hia  death  to  introduce 
English  studies  in  the  school,  and  to  listen  to  preaching  in 
the  English  language  in  the  church.  The  capture  of  New 
York  by  the  British,  in  1776,  was  the  signal  for  closing  the 
schools,  which  continued  until  the  evacuation,  seven  years 
after. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the 
public  mind  was  aroused  to  tlie  importance  of  providing  the 
means  for  the  general  education  of  the  people.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  English  government  in  1664,  down  to 
1795,  all  efforts  to  educate  the  masses  were  made  by  individ- 
uals, or  by  local  churches ;  but  in  the  year  last  named,  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  that  enlightened 
governor,  Geoi^e  Clinton,  the  New  York  Legislature  passed 
an  act,  appropriating  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years,  for  the 
maintenance  of  seliools  in  tlie  severaV cities  and  towns  of  the 
State,  in  which  the  children  should  be  taught  English  gram- 
mar, aritlimetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of 
knowledge  as  are  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English 
education.  In  1805,  the  State  government  set  apart  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  500,000  acres  of  vacant  lands,  for  a 
permanent  fund,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  to  be- 
securely  invested  until  the  interest  thereof  should  amount  to 
$50,000  per  annum,  which  sum  was  to  be  annually  divided' 
between  the  several  school  districts,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  scholars.  This  fund  was  further  increased  by  the' 
proceeds  of  certain  bank  stocks  and  of  tlie  lotteries  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  1803.  The  fii'st  distribution  occurred  ia 
1815.     A  little  previous- to  this  movement  in,  the  Legislature^ 
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organizations  began  to  spring  Tip,  both  in  Enrope  and  Amer- 
ica, for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  nej^lected.  The 
"Manumission  Soeietj,"  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
colored  race,  organized  in  1785,  was  the  first  in  onr  country, 
and  two  years  later  it  established  a  school  in  Cliff  street,  and 
soon  gathered  one  hundred  pupils.  This  society  continned 
its  work  for  forty  years,  firmly  established  several  schools, 
but  in  1834,  voluntarily  surrendered  its  charge  with  consid- 
erable valuable  school  property  to  the  State  government. 
These  are  now  the  Colored  Schools,  under  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  A  "  Female  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor,"  was  organized,  and  in  1S03  opened  a  school 
for  white  girls.  This  society  existed  about  half  a  century, 
proved  the  feasibility  of  such  undertakings,  and  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  "  Free  School  Society,"  which  afterwards 
became  the  "  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York."  The  "  Lancaster  system,"  viz, :  that  five  hundred  or 
a  thousand  children  could  be  properly  instructed  by  a  single 
teacher,  tlien  very  popular  in  England,  was  introduced  into 
this  city,  and  in  duo  time  failed.  In  1827,  a  number  of 
ladies  organized  tlio  "  Infant  School  Society,"  and  the  next 
year  the  same  was  introduced  into  Boston,  Charleston,  and 
other  places.  The  movement  now  looks  to  us  supremely 
silly.  Children  were  received  into  these  schools  in  New 
York  at  from  two  to  six  years  of  age,  and  in  Boston,  always 
in  the  advance,  at  from  eighteen  months  to  four  years.  The 
system  of  instruction  adopted  was  the  "Pestalozzian,"  and 
does  not  differ  materially  from  tlie  course  pursued  at  jircsent, 
by  most  infant-class  teachers,  in  our  Sunday  schools. 

The  "  Free  School  Society,"  afterwards  the  "  Public  School 
Society,"  incorporated  in  1805,  managed  by  many  of  the 
wisest  and  purest  men  of  the  State,  was  for  nearly  half  a 
century  tlie  great  educational  power  of  the  city,  if  not  of  the 
country  as  well,  and  its  managers  deserve  the  lasting  praise 
of  posterity.  Singularly  wise  in  counsel,  and  economic  in 
management,  collecting  vast  sums  among  ita  friends,  cmploy- 
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ing  millions  from  tlie  public   treasury  without   ever  inten- 
tionally sqiiandei'iiig  a  dollar,  it  ran  the  most  unselfish  and 


brilliant  career  in  the  annals  of  popular  education.  Still, 
it  came  to  be  questioned  wlietlier  the  work  of  a  whole  com- 
munity should  be  surrendered  to  the  few,  and  whether  the 
State  did  wisely  in  committing  tlie  funds  for  the  education 
of  tiie  children,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  into 
the  hands  of  a  private  corporation,  whose  affairs  might  not 
always  be  managed  by  men  as  wise  and  good ;  and  after 
considerable  agitation,  in  April,  1842,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act,  by  which  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  members 
were,  until  recently,  elected  by  the  people,  was  organized. 
During  the  next  eleven  years,  the  two  organizations  continued 
their  independent  operations,  but  the  Public  School  Society, 
shorn  of  its  former  income  from  the  State  treasury,  found 
its  embarrassments  continually  multiplying,  until  it  finally 
accepted  a  proposition  from  tlie  Board  of  Education,  to  cori- 
Bolidate  the  two  interests,  which  was  practically  accomplished 
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in  1853.  The  property  transferred  by  this  society  to  tlie 
Board  of  Education,  tliough  somewliat  encumbered,  amounted 
to  $600,000,  but  the  fruit  of  their  toil,  evinced  in  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  the  generations  they  iustructed,  was 
their  noblest  monument.  At  the  close  of  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  their  operations,  they  asserted  that  of  the  20,000 
poor  children  instructed  in  their  schools,  but  owe  had  been 
traced  to  a  criminal  court.  During  the  forty-eight  years  ol 
its  continuance,  it  had  under  instruction  no  less  than  600,000 
children,  of  whom  over  twelve  hundred  became  trained  teach- 
ers, and  one  acquainted  with  its  workings  declares,  that  of  a 
class  of  thirty-two  boys  in  1835,  two  have  since  been  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  one 
a  City  Register,  several  Principals  and  Assistants  in  the 
schools,  one  an  Assistant  Superintendent,  one  a  clergyman, 
and  several  distinguished  merchants.  A  very  remarkable 
record  indeed  1 

The  advantage  of  thus  uniting  these  great  educational 
interests,  and  of  combining  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  those 
trained  veterans,  who  had  eo  thoroughly  solved  these  prob- 
lems, appears  in  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  of  our 
city,  which  in  discipline  and  acholai-ship  are  second  to  no 
other  in  the  world-  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
twelve  Commissioners,  who  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  schools,  the  appropriation  of  the  moneys  set  apart  for 
their  maintenance,  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  erection  of  new 
schools,  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  books,  stationery,  fuel, 
and  lights.  There  are  also  one  hundred  and  ten  Trustees, 
until  recently  elected  by  the  people,  live  for  each  ward,  one 
being  chosen  e&vM  year  for  a  term  of  five  years.  There  kro 
also  twenty-one  lnspect<H-3  of  schools,  who  were,  until  the 
present  year,  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  members  of  our  last  Legislature, 
madly  intent  on  the  one-man  power,  vested  the  entire  school 
authority  of  the  city  in  the  Mayor.  He  is  henceforth  to 
appoint  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Ins^jectors,  and  all  the 
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Trustees   in  the    several  wards,  completely   absolving   the 
people  from  all  responsibility  in  directing  and  reg\dating  a 


matter,  more  than  any  other,  connected  with  the  iiappinesa 
and  success  of  their  children. 

Tliere  are  now  ninety  school-biiildings  owned  by  the  city, 
besides  rmmeroiis  liired  ones,  which  cover  more  than  twenty 
acres  of  ground,  and  the  floors  above  the  basements  of  the 
same,  about  seventy  acres  additional.  The  old  buildings 
were  plain  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  cut,  but 
many  of  those  recently  erected  cover  several  Jots  of  ground, 
are  lofty  and'  elegant  structures,  with  several  fire-proof  stair- 
ways, and  aH  necessary  apartments  for  the  complete  accom- 
modation of  two  thousand  scholars.     The  second  cut  repre- 
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sents  the  new  biiilding  in  Weet  Eighteenth  street,  and 
contrasts  favorably  with  the  one  erected  in  1809. 

There  are  now  besides  the  thirty-six  corporate  schools  of 
the  several  benevolent  societies,  and  which  are  partly  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sixty-three  Grammar 
schools,  which  are  divided  into  forty-six  departments  for 
male  scholars,  forty-four  for  female,  and  six  for  colored 
Btudents.  Tliere  are  fifty-six  Primary  departments,  fifteen 
evening  schools  for  males,  eleven  for  females,  and  three  for 
colored  children.  There  are  two  Normal  Schools,  and  one 
Higli  School.  Tlie  Board  of  Education  employs  over  twen- 
ty-four hundred  teachers,  over  two  thousand  of  whom  are 
females.  The  number  of  scholars  on  register  during  1869 
was  237,335,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  103,000, 
The  annual  expense  of  the  public  schools  amounts  to  about 
$3,000,000.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  its  President 
and  Clerk,  also  the  City  Superintendent,  and  his  assistants. 
The  Superintendent  grants  two  grades  of  certificates,  to 
persons  nf  suitable  age,  who  have  cojnpleted  the  course  of 
study,  after  which  they  may  be  appointed  to  teach.  The 
books  and  other  requisites  are  purchased  by  the  board  in 
large  quantities,  stored  at  a  central  depot,  and  distributed  to 
the  several  schools  when  needed. 

In  1866,  the  Free  Academy  was,  by  Act  of  Legislature, 
erected  into  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  be- 
came a  separate  corporation,  the  members  of  the  board  of 
Education  being  ex  officio  members  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
Advanced  students  from  the  public  schools  are  admitted  with 
free  scholarship,  and  the  trustees  are  authorized  to  draw  on 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  shall  raise  by  general  taxation 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $125,000  per  annum,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  institiition.  Besides  these  geneml  provi- 
sions for  the  benefit  of  advanced  students,  there  are  several 
Academies  and  Colleges  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
taught  by  Jesuits,  and  various  ordere  of  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
Columbia  College,  the  oldest  in  the  State,  is  situated  on 
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Fourth  avenue  and  Fiftieth  street.  It  has  departments  for 
law  and  mining,  and  a  separate  college  for  Physi<;ians  and 
Surgeons.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,  and  has  a  property  of  several  millions.  The 
New  York  Unnersitj,  a  laige  fourstor^  Gothic  structure  of 
free-stone,  at  Wabhmgton  squaie,  was  founded  in  1831,  has 
the  eeveiil  departments,  and  lias  graduated  many  students. 
There  are  two  e\ten'!ne  thedigicil  seminaries  in  the  city. 


The  "  Union  Theological  Seminary"  (Presbyterian),  founded 
in  1836,  and  open  for  students  from  all  denominations  who 
have  graduated  at  a  college.  The  trustees  of  this  Seminary 
last  year  purchased  four  acres  of  ground  on  St.  Nicholas 
avenue,  between  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-second  streets,  and  are  now  erecting  new 
and  more  commodious  buildings,  which  it  will  require  several 
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years  to  complete,  and  will  involve  an  expense  of  about 
half  a  million.  The  students  will  occupy  buildings  distinct 
from  the  Professors.  The  library  room  ia  to  he  lire-proof, 
and  will  contain  about  28,000  rare  and  valuable  works.  The 
city  contains  also  the  "  General  Theological  Semujary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Clnirch,"  established  at  New  Ilaven  in 
1819,  afterwards  removed  to  this  city,  and  located  on  Twen- 
tieth street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues.  There  ia 
prospect  of  this  being  removed  to  Westchester  or  to  some 
other  location  out  of  town.  There  are  beside  these,  ten  Med- 
ical Colleges  and  Academies,  several  Business  Colleges,  and 
a  nnmber  of  institutions  of  a  high  order  for  girls,  Eutgers  Fe- 
male College,  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  the  I'eservoir,  rank- 
ing among  the  first.  An  effort  is  being  made  at  this  writing 
to  secure  an  endowment  of  $500,000,  to  greatly  enlarge  and 
impi-ove  the  facilities  of  the  Institution.  Much  lias  already 
been  secured,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
confidently  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  enterprise. 

Besides  the  schools  just  enumerated,  there  are  over  320  in- 
dependent ones,  large  and  small,  of  a  sectarian  and  miscella- 
neoua  character,  with  more  than  1,500  teachers.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  parish  and  other  schools,  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Board  of  Education,  have  come  into  existence 
for  the  perpetuation  of  antagonistic  creeds  and  nationalities. 
The  school  property  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  cost  over 
five  millions,  and  is  now  worth  twice  that  amount.  A  care- 
ful examination  has  proved  that  40,000  more  scholars  than 
ordinarily  attend  could  be  seated  in  the  present  buildings; 
this  is  probably  as  many  or  more  than  are  taught  elsewhere. 
"We  need  but  one  system,  and  one  organization,  to  control  tlie 
ordinary  brandies  of  education.  Onr  "  Free,"  "  Puhlie^ 
and  "Common"  schools,  notwithstanding  all  these  diver- 
sions, have  been  the  chief  glory  of  our  city  for  sixty  years, 
and  are  eminently  so  to-day.  Every  movement  toward  the 
division  of  tiie  School  Fund,  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian 
interest,  should  be   zealously  resisted  by  every  thoughtful 
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American.  Sectarian  schools  of  a  liigh  order  supported  by 
private  corporations,  for  a  few  advanced  students,  are  emin- 
ently proper ;  but  the  State  should  always  control  the  secular 
education  of  all  the  children,  compelling  their  attendance. 
Our  children,  representing,  as  they  do,  nearly  every  national- 
ity, ehould  study  the  same  books,  in  tlie  same  buildings,  and 
play  in  the  same  yards.  Thus  only  can  that  homogeneity  be 
secured  that  shall  give  security  and  permanency  to  the  Ee- 
pttbiic.  TIjc  State  also  should  ever,  as  now,  encourage  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  tlie  schools,  that  great  and  only  true 
educator  of  the  conscience ;  not,  indeed,  in  any  sectarian 
spirit,  but  from  great  and  manifest  civil  considerations. 
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HETKOPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT — METROPOLITAN  PIKE  DEPABT 
HENT — THE  HL\LTH  DPI  VRTMENT — QUVRANTINP  DEPARTMENT — 
MARITIME  DEFENI  E3 — UNITED    STATES   HWY   iABD 


The  Metropolitan  Police  service  haa  grown,  from  small  and 
imperfect  beginnings,  to  be  a  great  and  effective  department 
of  the  city  government.  Many  experiments  and  numerous 
changes  of  government  and  reorganizations  have  contributed 
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to  bring  the  force  to  its  present  efficiency.  Twenty-eight 
years  ago,  portions  of  tlie  city  were  patrolled  at  night  by  la- 
borers, porters,  cartmen,  &c.,  each  carrying  a  lantern.  "When 
a  regular  police  force  was  at  length  provided,  it  fell  under 
the  control  of  coi-rupt  officials  and  rings,  and  was  of  uncer- 
tain service  to  tlie  city,  until  the  Legislature  in  1857  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Po- 
lice Commissioners,  indei^endent  of  all  city  control.  Since 
that,  the  department  lias  rapidly  improved  in  discipline  and 
efficiency  until  now;  but  as  tlte  new  charter  of  1870  has 
again  lodged  the  appointing  power  in  tlie  Mayor  of  New 
York,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tiie  same  uiitj'ammeled 
efficiency  in  the  maintenance  of  pnblic  omer  shall  be  con- 
tinued. Tiie  metropolitan  district  was,  until  1870,  composed 
of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  of  poi'tions  of 
Eichmond,  Kings,  and  Westchester  counties,  which  were 
divided  into  43  precincts  and  several  sub-precincts.  At  the 
close  of  1869,  there  were  on  duty  in  New  York,  2,232 ;  in 
Brooklyn,  44C ;  in  Eichmond  Co.,  29 ;  and  in  Westchester, 
22 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  2,729,  including  captains,  subor- 
dinates, and  patrolmen.  These  patroled  incessantly  about 
500  miles  of  open  streets  in  New  York,  350  in  Brooklyn,  the 
villages  of  Yonkers,  Tremont,  and  Morrisania,  while  a  few 
on  horseback  scour  the  suburbs  of  the  two  cities  mentioned, 
and  others  floated  around  the  rivers  and  bay. 

A  squad  of  forty  are  on  service  afthe  various  halls  of  jus- 
tice, called  the  Court  Squad,  and  twenty-two  are  detailed  for 
special  service.  Four  are  in  charge  of  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion, at  No.  203  Mulberry  street.  This  is  a  prison  for  the  de- 
tention of  witnesses  who  are  to  give  evidence  in  tlie  tiial  of 
culprits,  and  one  of  tlie  rankest  legal  abominations  of  New 
York.  During  1869,194  men  and  52  women,  or  246  wit^ 
neeses,  were  detained  in  this  gloomy  tenement  an  aggregate 
of  10  years,  7  months,  and  13  days.  During  the  seven  years 
just  passed,  1,955  pereons  have  here  been  detained  as  wit- 
nesses, and  the  aggregate  of  such  detention  has  amounted  to 
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29,714  days,  or  nearly  85  years.  One  poor  victim  of  this  op- 
pressive law  was  detained  369  days  awaiting  the  trial  of  the 
case,  about  which  he  was  supposed  to  know  something,  leav- 
ing his  family,  wholly  dependent  upon  him,  to  suffer  every 
form  of  destitntion.  He  was  an  honest  meelianie,  charged 
with  no  crime,  but  unfortunately  knew  something  of  the 
crimes  of  others.  Diinng  1869,  5  persons  were  detained 
over  100  days  each,  10  over  60  days  each,  25  over  40  days 
each,  and  45  over  20  days  each.  It  is  due  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  say,  that  they  have  again  and  again  appealed  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  modification  of  this  system,  by  allowing 
the  depositions  of  these  witnesses  to  be  taken  in  due  form, 
after  which  they  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  occupations. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Squad  consists  of  a  captain,  four  sergeants, 
and  lifty-seven  patrolmen.  A  detachment  of  these  look 
after  the  safety  and  working  of  tlie  numerous  ferry  lines 
communicating  with  New  York,  and  tell  us  that  about  ninety 
million  people  cross  on  these  lines  to  or  from  the  metropolis 
in  a  year.  Others  test  hydrostatically  at  intervals,  and  by 
course,  every  steam  boiler  on  the  island ;  causing  defective 
ones  to  be  repaired  or  removed.  They  examine  and  license 
suitable  persons  as  engineeers.  Others  execute  the  ordera  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  Still  another  detachment  looks  after 
truant  children,  compelling  thousands  to  return  toBciiool,and 
conveying  some  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum.  Some  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Squad  have  ranked  among  the  most  pious,  bene- 
volent, and  useful  men  of  New  York.  The  Detective  Squad 
consists  of  a  captain  and  nineteen  subordinates.  These  are 
all  shrewd,  adroit,  and  skillful  men  of  good  reputation,  whose 
business  it  is  to  unravel  the  deepest  schemes,  ferret  out  the 
darkest  crimes,  and  entrap  the  shrewdest  villains.  Their 
knowledge  of  polite  thieves,  counterfeiters,  forgers,  and  bur- 
glars, is  very  extensive.  Great  thieves  are  continually 
watched  hy  them,  so  that  they  know  at  once  whether  they 
were  in  a  city  at  the  time  of  a  robbery  or  not.     They  scent 
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crime  across  a  continent,  even  across  the  ocean.  A  man 
hitherto  considered  reputable  is  arrested  for  forgery  or 
burglary,  and  it  comes  to  be  known  that  the  detective  can 
tell  Jiow  much  money  Jiis  wife  has  expended  in  the  city  for 
twelve  months.  Though  living  in  private  quarters  all  her 
movements  have  been  watched,  and  all  her  purchases  ascer- 
tained and  recorded.  They  grasp  at  every  clue,  and  follow 
it  to  its  result,  often  discovering  the  perpetrator  of  crime 
from  the  slightest  accident.  When  men  who  have  spent 
their  money  set  up  the  plea  of  having  been  robbed,  the  de- 
tective is  sure  to  search  them  out,  and  expose  them.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  stolen  goods  are  annually  recovered 
by  this  force,  but  with  all  their  art,  some  great  rogues  escape. 
Horrible  murders  and  bold  robberies  remain  veiled  in  im- 
penetrable mystery.  Much  of  this  detective  work  is  per- 
formed by  the  *'  Merchants'  Independent  Detective  Police," 
established  in  1858,  and  by  members  of  the  several  other  de- 
tective organizations. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Police  department  are  a  fine  mar- 
ble structure,  at  No.  300  Mulberry  street,  containing  elegant 
offices  for  all  the  officials,  with  telegraphic  communications 
with  every  station-house  in  the  department ;  rooms  for  the 
instruction  of  candidates  for  the  force,  and  for  tho  trial  of 
offenders.  The  Commissioners  are  very  strict  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  force,  fining  and  discharging  many  for  derelic- 
tion, intemperance,  or  other  vicious  habits.  The  pay  of  a 
patrolman  is  $1,200  per  annum,  but  as  he  has  no  Sabbath,  or 
other  privileges,  such  as  most  men  enjoy,  his  compensation  is 
not  large.  Men  are  selected  and  distributed  according  to 
their  fitness  for  the  different  undertakings.  The  tallest  are 
stationed  along  Broadway,  those  with  mechanical  knowledge 
tend  toward  the  Sanitary,  and  those  of  penetration  and 
adroitness,  toward  the  Detective  squads.  Their  appearance 
is  always  that  of  tidy,  well-dressed,  coiu-teous  officers,  erect  and 
manly  in  bearing,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  a 
being  about  thirty-five  years. 
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DuHng  tlie  last  nine  years,  the  police  liave  returned  over 
73,000  lost  children  to  their  parents  or  homes,  and  found 
ahove  40,000  houses  left  open,  throngh  the  carelessness  of  in- 
mates, affording  unembarrassed  opportunities  for  the  entrance 
of  tiiieves  and  burglars.  That  policemen  are  sometimes  rash, 
unduly  severe  and  evil,  we  doubt  not;  yet  tlie  regulations 
and  disciipline  of  the  department  are  so  severe,  as  to  render 
tliem  generally  effective,  and  without  them  nothing  would 
be  safe  for  a  day.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  valor, 
and  their  numerous  bloody  encounters  with  rioters,  and  vil- 
lains of  every  grade,  are  well  known  and  startling.  During 
1869  they  arrested  no  less  than  56,784  males,  and  21,667  fe- 
males, making  atotal  of  78,451. 


METROPOLITAN   PIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

Manhattan  has  several  times  been  sadly  impoverished  with 
conflagrations.  On  September  21st,  1776,  while  the  British 
were  in  possession  of  the  city,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  wooden 
grogshop,  near  Whitehall  Slip,  and  as  there  were  then  no  en- 
gines in  the  city,  and  the  men  were  mostly  in  tiie  army,  little 
resistance  could  be  offered.  493  buildings  were  destroyed, 
reducing  the  impoverished  population  to  great  suffering. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1778,  the  second  groat  conflagra- 
tion occurred.  Tliis  began  in  Dock,  now  Pearl  street,  and 
consumed  nearly  300  buildings.  In  May,  1811,  another  fire 
broke  out  in  Chatham  street,  when  nearly  100  houses  were 
destroyed.  In  1828  a  large  fire  occurred,  and  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  property  was  destroyed.  The  most  destniet- 
ive  fire,  however,  occurred  in  1835.  It  began  on  the  night 
of  the  sixteentii  of  December,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
The  weather  was  colder  than  it  had  been  known  for  over 
iifty  years.     The  Croton  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  little 
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water  could  be  obtained,  and  that  little  froze  in  tbe  hose  be- 
fore it  could  be  used.     The  buildings  were  mostly  of  wood, 


greatly  favoring  tbe  work  of  deetrnction.  For  three  days 
and  nights  the  flames  raged  furiously,  sweeping  away  648 
houses  and  stores  valued  at  $18,000,000,  aud  leaving  45  acres 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  a  desert  of  smoking  ruins. 
To  crown  the  disaster,  the  insurance  companies  unanimously 
suspended.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1845,  another  great  con- 
flagration occuiTed,  second  only  to  tlie  one  just  described. 
It  began  in  New  street,  near  Wall,  sweeping  onward  in  a 
aontherly  direction,  until  345  buildings  were  consumed,  in- 
flicting a  loss  of  at  least  five  millions. 

The  Fire  Department  of  New  York  has,  in  some  form,  ex- 
isted since  1053,  but  never    attained   to  any  eminence  in 
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point  of  discipline  or  c^iiiet  efficiency,  until  within  the  last 
few  years.  For  many  years  it  was  composed  of  volunteer 
forces,  who  served  gratuitoosly ;  the  engines  were  worked  by 
hand ;  the  force,  thongh  large,  was  undisciplined,  frequent 
collisions  occurred  between  the  different  companies,  and  the 
noise,  riot,  and  plunder  at  the  fires  became  intolerable.  On 
the  30th  of  March,  1865,  the  Legislature  created  the  paid 
"  Metropolitan  Fire  Department,"  the  commissioners  of 
which,  after  some  litigation  and  nmch  opposition,  proceeded 
to  reorganize  and  suitably  discipline  the  force,  Tliis  has 
gone  steadily  forward  until  New. York  can  at  length  boast  of 
as  intelligent,  disciplined,  and  vigilant  a  Fire  Department  as 
can  be  foimd  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  force,  at  tiiis  writing,  consists  of  a  Chief  Engineer, 
an  Assistant  Engineer,  t«n  District  Engineers,  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  officers  and  men.  Each  Company 
consists  of  a  Foreman  and  his  Assistant,  an  Engineer,  and 
nine  firemen.  Each  Company  is  provided  with  a  house,  with 
appropriate  rooms  for  rest,  drill,  and  study.  The  basement 
of  the  building  contains  the  furnace  which  keeps  the  water 
in  the  engine  hot ;  the  horses  are  harnessed,  and  everytliing 
ready  so  that  when  the  signal  of  a  fire  is  received,  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds  only  elapse  before  the  whole  company  is 
flying  to  the  scene.  These  twelve  men  accomplish  witli  six 
limes  the  dispatch,  and  with  no  noise,  insubordination,  or 
theft,  what  forty  but  poorly  accomplished  under  the  old 
regime.  "When  on  duty  they  have  the  right  of  way,  taking 
precedence  of  everything,  save  the  U.  S.  Mail,  and  their  smok- 
ing engines  go  dashing  through  crowded  streets  at  a  fear- 
ful pace,  but  as  everj'body  talses  pains  to  clear  the  track, 
few  collisions  occur.  The  men  undergo  the  most  rigid 
examination,  both  physical  and  moral,  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted, and  are  only  discharged  on  account  of  failing  health 
or  bad  conduct.  No  nationality,  political  sentiment,  or 
religious  belief  is  taken  into  the  account ;  but  good  moral 
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conduct,  tidiness,  BnbordiiiatJon,  and  fidelity  to  duty  are 
alwa3'3  required,  and  compensated  with  tiniel_^  promotions. 

Tlie  Department  baa  thirty-seven  steam-engines,  second 
size,  costing  four  thousand  dollars  each,  and  man ii factored 
by  the  Amoskeag  Manufactiiring  Conipany  of  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  It  has  also  a  floating  engine  which  tiirows 
several  powerful  streams,  which  is  used  to  extinguish  fires  on 
the  piers,  or  in  vessels  anchored  in  the  bay. 

The  horses,  which  now  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
are  the  finest  and  best-trained  in  America,  They  are  lai^, 
well-formed,  fleshy,  and  pei-fectly  doc^ile.  Tliey  understand 
their  business  as  well  as  the  firemen.  The  sound  of  the  gong 
puts  tliem  on  needles  nntil  they  are  fastened  to  the  engine, 
which  tliey  whirl  through  storm,  mud,  or  snow-banks  with  a 
speed  which  is  often  sui-prising. 

Occasionally  an  unhappy  circumstance  occurs.  A  false 
step  in  the  liaste  cf  departure  precipitates  a  poor  fireman 
near  the  door  of  the  engine-house,  just  in  time  to  bo  cnished 
by  the  pondrous  wheels  of  the  engine  in  its  rapid  exit,  and 
his  aorrow-atrieken  comrades  toil  on  for  hours  against  the 
raging  element,  before  they  have  a  moment  to  return  and 
shed  a  friendly  tear  over  his  remains.  Sometimes  New 
yorkere  sit  down  to  their  breakfast-tables,  and  glancing  at 
the  morning  paper,  read  of  an  immense  iire  that  has  occurred' 
during  the  night,  wliere  several  devoted  firemen  were 
crushed  beneath  the  falling  walls,  or  went  hopelessly  down- 
into  a  sea  of  flame  from  the  roof  or  fioor  of  a  building,  while 
in  discharge  of  a  perilous  duty.  Sometimes  an  engine  bursts,, 
spreading  terror  and  death  on  every  side.  The  means  of 
public  safety  are  attended  with  private  toils  and  woes  that 
would  fill  volumes. 

Tlie  signals  are  now  mostly  given  by  telegraph,  and  few 
people  hear  of  a  fire  within  a  few  blocks  of  their  door,  untiE 
all  is  over.  The  police  have  charge  of  the  order  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  \-icinity  of  a  fire ;  they  frequently  draw  ropes  at 
a  proper  distance,  inside  of  which  none  are  allowed  but  the- 
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fii'emen,  and  those  directly  interested.  Though  the  citj'  is 
constantly  enlarging,  the  loss  by  fires  is  steadily  diminishing. 
In  1866,  there  were  Y96  fires,  with  a  loss  of  |6,428,000.     In 

1867,  there  were  873  fires,  with  a  loss  of  $5,711,000.     In 

1868,  tliere  were  740  fires,  with  a  loss  of  $4,342,371 ;  and  in 

1 869,  there  were  850  fires,  with  a  lose  of  hut  $2,626,393.  But 
forty-three  of  the  850  fires  of  the  last  year  extended  to 
adjoining  buildings,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  of  extinction  is  conducted.  The  head- 
quarters at  127  Mercer  street  contain  the  oifices  of  the  Com- 
missioners, Chief  Engineer,  Secretary,  Medical  Oflicer,  Tele- 
graph, Bureau  of  Combustible  Materials,  and  Fireman's 
Lyceum,  The  last-named,  organized  quite  recently,  now 
contains  a  library  of  over  4,000  volumes,  besides  many 
curious  engravings,  and  relics  o£  the  Department.  Beside 
the  tliirty-seven  engine-houses,  and  fifteen  truck-houses,  the 
Department  has  a  repair  yard  in  Elizabeth  street,  where  most 
of  its  work  is  now  done,  a  number  of  hospital  stables  in 
Chrystie  street,  and  eleven  bell-towers.  All  fines  imposed  on 
firemen,  and  all  imposed  on  citizens  for  violating  the  hatch- 
way and  kerosene  ordinances,  go  to  the  "  Fire  Department 
Relief  Fund,"  for  the  rehef  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
firemen. 


THE   HEALTH   DEPAETMBNT. 

Every  great  center  of  population  is  occasionally  overtaken 
■with  pestilence,  and  with  various  local  and  travelling  diseases. 
Manhattan  has  not  been  the  exception.  In  1702,  the  yellow 
fever  was  brought  from  St.  Thomas,  of  which  over  six  hun- 
dred persons  died,  about  one-twelfth  of  tlie  entire  popula- 
tion. In  1732,  an  infectious  disease  appeared,  of  wliich 
seventy  persons  died  in  a  week.  In  1743,  a  bilious  plague 
prevailed,  of  which   two  hundred  and  seventeen  died.     In 
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1745,  malignant  fever  prevailed ;  and  in  1747,  the  bilioua 
plague  reappeared.  Yellow  fever  returned  in  1791,  1794, 
1795, 1797, 1799, 1801, 1S03,  1805, 1823, 1856,  and  1870. 

Over  thirty-five  hundred  died  of  cholera  in  1832,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-one  in  1834,  five  thousand  and  seventy- 
one  in  1849,  three  hundred  and  eeventy-four  in  1853,  and  a 
small  number  in  1866,  There  are  a  few  cases  of  cholera 
nearly  every  year.  A  great  city,  unless  carefully  guarded, 
Boon  becomes  a  sink  of  putrefaction,  which  not  only  aggra- 
vates hat  engender  disease.  To  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
tliis  unnecessary  waeto  of  human  life,  the  sanitary  interests 
of  the  metropolis  liave  been  for  some  years  committed  to  tlie 
care  of  a  Board  of  Health  Commissioners,  vested  with  large 
power,  who  have  given  their  entire  attention  to  tliis  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

The  New  Health  Depaetuent,  under  the  pr^ent  charter, 
consists  of  the  Police  Commissioners  of  New  York,  the 
Healtli  officer  of  the  Port,  and  of  four  Commissioners  of 
Health,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
with  a  salary  of  $5,000  each,  two  of  whom  must  have  been 
practising  physicians  in  the  city,  for  a  period  of  five  years 
previous  to  their  appointment.  The  Department  is  divided 
into  four  bui'eaus.  The  chief  officer  of  one  is  called  the 
"  City  Sanitary  Inspector."  This  officer  must  be  selected 
from  the  medical  fraternity,  having  practised  ten  yeara  in 
the  city.  Complaints  against  fat  or  bone-boiiing  establish- 
ments, or  other  questionable  buildings  or  practices,  are  made 
to  this  officer.  Another  is  styled  the  "  Biireau  of  Sanitary 
Permit."  This  Bureau  grants  licenses  for  burials,  without 
which  a  dead  body  cannot  be  brought  into  or  removed 
from  the  city.  Another  is  the  "  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning," 
The  cliief  officer  of  tlie  fourth  Bureau  is  called  the  "  Register 
of  Records."  This  is  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics.  He 
records  without  charge  all  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  the 
inquisitions  of  the  coroners.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  clergy- 
man, or  magistrate,  solemnizing  matrimony,  to  report  the 
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same  to  this  officer,  and  of  phyeicians  to  report  all  births  and 
deaths  occurring  in  their  practice.  The  former  Board  of 
Health  was  very  vigilant  and  useful,  guarding  with  scrupu- 
lous care  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  city,  warding  off  chol- 
era and  various  contagious  diseases,  and  rendering  the  me- 
tropolis BO  salubrious  as  to  impoverish  many  physicians.  The 
first  year  of  the  new  Board  has  witnessed  the  ravages  of 
yellow  fever  on  Governor's  Island,  with  a  number  of  deaths. 


QXJABANTDJE  DEPAHTMENT. 

Every  large  city  is  compelled  to  provide  a  Quarantine, 
as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  especially  seaport  towns.  The 
first  measures  for  a  Quarantine  in  New  York  were  inaugur- 
ated by  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1758,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases.  By  Act  of  May  4th,  179i,  Govemor'a 
Island  was  made  the  Quarantine,  and  in  March,  1797,  a  laza- 
retto was  directed  to  he  built  on  Bedloe's  Island.  The  ravages 
of  yellow  fever  led  in  1709  to  the  purchase  of  thirty  acres  of 
land  on  Staten  Island,  five  of  which  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  warehouses,  and  on  the  remainder  per- 
manent quarantine  buildings  were  erected.  The  first  build- 
ings were  erected  with  the  material  taken  from  the  demolished 
lazaretto  on  Bedloe's  Island.  In  1819,  a  long  brick  building 
w^  erected ;  in  1823,  a  fever  hospital ;  in  1828-39,  a  small- 
pox hospital ;  and  such  subsequent  additions  were  made  ae 
the  wants  of  the  Institution  required.  The  great  increase  of 
population  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  return  of  yellow  fever 
in  18.56-58,  many  cases  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quar- 
antine, the  long-cherished  desire  for  its  removal  burst  forth 
in  a  frenzy,  of  which  tlie  whole  populace  seemed  to  partake. 
On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  September,  1858,  the  buildings 
were  entered  by  the  excited  multitudes,  the  sick  carried  on 
their  mattress^  into  the  yards,  and  every  building  save  the 
women's  hospital  destroyed  by  fire.     This  last-named  edifice 
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■was  destroyed  the  following  evening,  making  the  ruin  com- 
plete. 

Quarantine  is  now  located  on  the  east  of  Staten  Island, 
several  miles  below  Castle  Garden,  on  artificial  islands  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  The  sick,  until  a  year  or  two  Biuce, 
were  kept  in  vessels  stationed  in  the  lower  bay  for  that  pur- 
pose. During  1869,  the  West  Bank  Hospital  was  completed  at 
a  cost  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-arranged  quarantine  buildings  in  tlie  world. 
Tlie  foundation  consists  of  crib-work  of  heavy  timbers  fas- 
tened together,  filled  with  stone  and  sand,  and  sunk.  The  crib 
contains  15,000  cubio  yards  of  stone,  and  56,000  cnbic  yards 
of  sand.  The  Hospital  is  a  one-story  edifice,  divided  into 
eight  wards,  each  89  feet  long  and  24  wide,  and  can  accom- 
modate fifty  patients  each.  The  Hospital  is  supplemented  by 
other  buildings,  used  as  baggage  house,  wash-house,  dead- 
house,  and  apartments  for  superintendent,  physicians,  nurses 
etc,  Tlie  buildings  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  connected 
by  telegraph  witli  New  York.  During  1809,  213  vessels  ar- 
rived from  ports  infected  witli  yellow  fever ;  and  in  1870  no 
less  than  365  such  vessels,  with  at  least  470  yellow  fever  pati- 
ents on  board.  Thirty  vessels  carrying  about  18,000  persons 
were  detained  at  Quarantine,  having  small-pox,  during  1870, 
and  ten  vessels  with  ship  fever,  yet  so  vigilant  were  the  health 
officers  that  no  panic  occurred  on  shore,  and  none  of  these  dis- 
eases spread  in  the  city.  Yellow  fever,  however,  broke  out  in 
the  autumn  of  the  last  year  among  the  troops  on  Governor's 
Island,  eighty-three  of  whom  were  prostrated  and  thirty-one 
died.  The  health  and  pr<ffiperity  of  the  Metropolis  are  more 
largely  dependent  upon  quarantine  vigilance  tlian  many  sup- 
pose. Another  building  for  the  detention  of  persons  exposed 
to  disease,  while  on  passage  in  an  infected  vessel,  has  been 
commenced  at  West  Bank,  and  a  warehouse  for  the  storage 
of  infected  goods  will  follow,  maldng  out  Qnarantine  com- 
plete and  imrjvalled.  The  anmial  expense  of  this  bra.ncli  of 
our  measures  for  pubHc  security,  exclusive  of  permanent  im- 
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provementBj  amounts  to  about  $50,000.  The  Qaarantine  Com- 
missionerB  have  exclusive  control  of  the  Hospital,  and  are 
distinct  from  the  Health  Department  of  the  city. 


MAEITIME  DEFENCES, 


OETIFICATIONS   erected   onder  the 
trained  skill  of  cultivated  military  en- 
E^meers  have  long  been  the  chief  means 
^  of  defence  for  all  civihzed  cities  and 
.'    countries.   It  is  therefore  a  little  remark- 
^■Mr   able,  that  while  New  York  was  from  the 
earliest  settlement  the  chief  city  and 
heart  of  the  country,  no  general  effort  to 
suitably  fortify  its  approaches  was  made 
until  the  outburst  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Eude  fortifications  weie  then  placed  upon  some  of  the  small 
lalinds,  m  the  upper  bij ,  and  Fort  Lafayette  was  commenced 
on  Hendrifks  Keef,  200  yards  from  the  shore,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Narrows,  the  water  doorway  to  the  Metropolis. 
This  fort,  when  completed,  had  cost  about  $350,000,  and 
mounted  seventy-three  heavy  guns.  Its  chief  fame  during  the 
half-century  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
made  the  house  of  detention  for  political  prisoners  during  the 
late  civil  war,  and  some  who  read  this  notice  will  require  no 
fuller  description  of  it.  The  elements  were  unfriendly  to 
this  fortress,  however,  and  on  the  first  of  December,  1868,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  leaving  only  the  naked  walls.  The 
government  is  about  to  rebuild  it  on  a  greatly  improved  scale. 
In  1834,  Fort  Hamilton  was  commenced,  immediately  op- 
posite the  former,  standing  on  an  eminence  on  the  Long  Island 
shore.  It  was  completed  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  $550,000, 
and  mounted  sixty  heavy  guns.  It  has  recently  been  supple- 
mented with  a  strong  battery,  and  now  numbers  in  its  arma- 
ment some  of  the  celebrated  Eodman  guns,  that  discharge  a 
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spberlQal  ball  weij^hing  a  thonsand  pounds.  Several  of  the 
other  guns  throw  balls  weighing  four  hundred  and  iif  ty  pounds. 
Directly  opposite  these  works,  on  the  Staten  Island  shore, 
stand  Ports  Hiehmond  and  Tompkins,  both  new  and  improved 
works,  constructed  of  gray  stone,  mounting  many  guns  of 
huge  calibre.  Fort  Tompkins  is  a  water  battery  of  formida- 
ble appearance,  while  Fort  Kichmond  occnpies  the  blufE  in  its 
rear,  spreading  out  with  its  accompanying  batteries  at  great 
length,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  shoot  over  Fort  Tompkins, 
and  sweep  the  channel  for  miles.  Batteries  Hudson,  Morton, 
North  Cliff,  and  South  Cliff  have  been  completed,  and  another 
is  now  being  constructed.  The  channel  at  this  point  is  but 
little  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  these  fortifications  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  with  suitable  projectiles  and  management,  such  a 
sliower  of  balls  and  shells  may  be  rained  as  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  a  fleet  of  iron-clads. 

The  upper  bay  is  favored  with  several  islands,  admirably 
arranged  for  fortifications.  Ellis  Island,  two  thousand  and 
fifty  yards  southwest  from  Castle  Garden,  is  occupied  by 
Fort  Gibson,  built  in  1841-44,  mounting  fifteen  or  twenty 
guns,  and  requiring  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.     Eed- 
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loe'8  lalaiid,  situated  2,950  yards  southwest  of  Castle  Garden, 
is  occupied  by  Fort  Wood,  erected  in  1841,  at  a  cost  of 
$213,000,  on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  It  has  space  for  eighty  guns,  and  a  garrison  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  A  strong  battery  is  now  being 
added  to  this  fort. 

Governor's  Island  containing  seventy-two  acres,  and  situa- 
ted ten  hundred  and  sixty-eix  yards  from  Castle  Garden,  is 
also  wholly  devoted  to  maritime  defence.  Its  largest  work 
is  Fort  Columbus,  a  star-shaped  fortification  with  five  points, 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  witli  quarters  for  many 
troops.  Castle  William  is  a  three-story  round  tower,  situated 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  island,  six  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  sixty  feet  high,  mounting  over  one  hundred  guns. 
South  Battery  fronts  on  Buttermilk  channel,  separating  the 
island  from  Brooklyn  (which  channel  was  once  forded  by 
cattle,  but  nowaifords  anchorage  for  heavy  ships),  and  mounts 
fifteen  heavy  guns.     An  immense  barbette  battery  is  now  be- 
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ing  coustnicted  on  this  islajid,  which  will  require  several  jeara 
for  its  completion.  Governor's  Island,  in  time  of  war,  re- 
quires a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men.  Aurea  of  its  surface 
are  covered  with  heavy  cannon,  and  with  pyramids  of  balls 
and  shell?,  thoroughly  painted  to  resist  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. Hero  recruits  are  drilled  for  the  service,  and  deser- 
ters detained  as  prisoners.  There  are  also  very  extensive 
works  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  calculated  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  the  lower  hay,  as  a  place  of  anchorage  to  an 
enemy's  fleet. 

Fort  Schuyler,  a  large  strong  fortification,  constructed  ol 
gray  stone,  mounting  over  three  hundred  guns,  and  requiring 
a  war  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  troops,  stands  at  Throggs 
Keck,  several  miles  up  the  East  river,  and  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  armed  vessels  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Long  Islai>d  Sound,  Tliis  fortification  is  being  extensively 
remodelled,  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
"Willet  Point  unites  with  Fort  Schuyler  in  guarding  tin's  eas- 
tern channel  of  approach,  which,  with  the  late  improvements 
at  Hurl  Gate,  requires  to  be  more  carefully  defended  than 
formerly.  Willet  Point  is  the  principal  engineer  depot  of 
the  Department  of  the  East.  Here  the  surplus  stores  which 
accumulated  dnring  the  war  were  largely  deposited.  Here 
bridge-trains,  and  equipage,  intrenching,  mining,  and  other 
tools,  are  preserved  for  use,  in  future  field  service.  Tlie  de- 
]K>t  is  guarded  and  cared  for,  and  the  property  issued  by  en- 
gineer troops.  Tliis  place  is  also,  at  present,  the  Torpedo 
School  of  the  United  States  army,  and  extensive  experiments 
in  that  line  are  now  being  made.  Many  millions  have  been 
consumed  on  these  fortifications  and  their  armament,  which 
cover  all  the  strong  points  about  the  harbors,  and  vast  sums 
are  stil!  being  expended ;  yet,  with  all  this,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  New  York  is  not  defended  as  its  importance  demands. 
The  old  walls,  gims,  and  round  shot  of  the  fathers  are  of  lit- 
tle use  in  these  days  of  improved  projectiles  and  floating  bat- 
teries.   And  while  we  would  not  encourage  a  useless  expendi- 
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ture  in  the  arts  of  war,  too  much  pains  can  scarcely  be  taten 
by  the  government  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  MetropoHs, 
in  the  event  of  a  sudden  conflict  with  a  maritime  power.  It 
Bhould  also  be  remembered  that  while  the  nations  are  beating 
their  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  their  pruning  hooks  into 
cannon  and  sliells,  to  thorouglily  prepare  for  war  is  the  sur- 
est promise  of  peace. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVT  TARO. 


Having  looked  in  vain  for  tlie  appropriate  niche  where  a 
brief  account  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard  might  be  in- 
troduced, we  insert  it  here.  In  1801,  the  government  pur- 
chased fifty-five  aeres  of  ground  located  on  Wallabont  Bay, 
now  lying  between  the  Easteni  and  "Western  Districts  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  SubsecLuent  purchases  have  increased  tlie 
amount  to  about  two   hundred  acres,  which  cost  originally 
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$40,000,  and  is  now  valued  at  twenty  millions.  The  Navy  Yard 
proper  covers  about  fifty  acres,  is  laid  out  with  paved  streets 
and  walks,  which  are  kept  very  clean..  The  DryI>oclt,  begun  in 
1S41,  is  a  vast  structure,  capable  of  taking  in  a  ship  300  feet 
long,  and  cost  between  two  and  three  million  dollaj-s.  It  is 
emptied  by  steam  pumps.  The  yard  contains  large  buildings 
to  cover  ships  of  war  while  in  process  of  building,  extensive 
lumber  warehouses,  great  numbers  of  cannon,  pyramids  of 
shot  and  shell,  shops,  foundries,  etc.,  etc.  A  Naval  Sluseum, 
filled  with  curiosities  sent  home  by  officers,  a  Marine  Hospital, 
witli  barracks  for  troops,  cottages  for  officers,  and  other  neces- 
sary appendages,  are  spread  around  the  promises.  It  is  a 
place  of  curiosity,  and  is  %'i8ited  by  many  thousands  annually, 
but  as  it  occupies  nearly  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  enterprising 
property-owners  would  gladly  see  it  removed.  Congress  has 
begun  to  debate  tlie  matter  of  its  removal,  and  it  will  pi-obably 
be  accomplished  before  many  more  years  elapse. 
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NEW  TOEK  ALL  THE  YEAR  EOUBD. 


*\^SrK"W  YORK  is  situated  in  latitude  (of 
P^  City  Hall)  40°  42'  43"  North,  longi- 
JsaJ  tude  74°  0'  3"  West,  and  a  little  south 
tf  the  centre  of  the  belt  described  as  the  north 
I  temperate  zone.!  As  the  city  stands  in  the 
itjiper  bx>  eighteen  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Occitii  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  ocean  blast  is 
i  bt  eie  it  reaches  the  city,  calming  gently  down 
lilt")  a  bracuy  and  healthful  breeze.  The  cli- 
[  mate  ]S  quite  changeable,  often  characterized  by 
I  the  (.xtrenies  of  heat  and  cold,  yet,  all  things  con- 
sidered IS  perhaps  as  Piliibrious  as  that  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Now  Tork,  unlike  London  and  many  other  cities 
enveloped  half  the  year  in  an  impenetrable  fog,  is  blest  with 
a  clear  atmosphere,  so  that  despite  the  smoke  of  a  hundred 
tliousand  chimneys,  its  inhabitants  can  nearly  every  day  in 
the  year  look  upon  a  sky  as  blue  and  fair  as  the  Italian. 


WINTER   IN   HEW   TORK. 

New  Tork  has  a  brief  but  emphatically  a  northern  winter, 
the  great  sheets  of  salt  water  lying  around  it  rendering  the 
atmosphere  very  chilly,  and  usually  making  the  impression, 
that  the  weather  is  colder  than  the  thermometer  indicates. 
The  winter  begins  properly' about  the  first  of  December,  and 
continues  about  three  months,  but  as  the  mercury  seldom  falls 
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below  zero  (Fahrenheit)  the  weatlier  may  be  considered  but 
moderately  cold.  About  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, tlie  cold  becomes  intense.  The  winter  of  1740-41  was 
thus  marked.  The  rivers  were  frozen,  and  the  snow,  which 
was  six  feet  deep,  covered  the  earth  for  a  long  period.  Jnst 
twenty  years  later  (1760)  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  the 
Narrows  were  frozen  over,  and  men  and  teams  crossed  with- 
out danger.  But  the  coldest  ever  known  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country  occurred  in  1779-80.  The  Iludsoii  River  was 
one  solid  bridge  of  ice  for  forty  days,  and  Long  Island  Sound 
was  nearly  frozen  over  in  its  widest  part.  The  bay  was  so 
solidly  frozen,  tliat  an  expedition  with  eighty  sleighs,  and  as 
many  pieces  of  artillery,  crossed  to  Staten  Island,  and  returned 
to  New  York  in  the  same  manner.  The  city  was  at  that  time 
held  by  the  British  garrison,  trade  almost  wholly  suspended, 
and  the  suffering  among  the  populace  became  intense.  The 
British  commander,  under  severe  penalty,  ordered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Long  Island  and  of  Staten  Island  to  cut  their  timber 
and  draw  it  to  the  city  for  sale,  but  even  this  failed  to  bring 
the  needed  supply.  Many  families  sawed  up  their  tables  and 
chairs  to  cook  their  food,  and  covered  themselves  in  bed  day 
and  night  to  avoid  freezing  to  death.  A  shipbuilder  named 
Bell  cut  up  a  rope  cable  worth  six  hundred  dollars  for  back- 
logs, and  a  spar  equally  yaluable  for  fuel,  ^. Another  severe 
winter  was  experienced  in  1820j}3.nd  again  in  1835,  and  the 
rivers  have  been  again  so  frozen  in  our  day  as  to  afford  safe 
crossing. 

'Occasionally  there  is  a  fine  run  of  sleighing,  lasting  several 
weeks.  This  is  a  gay  and  brilliant  period  for  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  a  golden  harvest  for  the  livery  stables,  each  team 
and  sleigh  earning  the  proprietor  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  dollars  per  day.  But  this  period  of  festivity  is  one  of 
deep  privation  and  suffering  among  the  poor.  A  heavy  fall 
of  snow  suspends  all  operations  on  public  works,  building, 
grading,  etc.  It  ia  not  unusual  to  have  seventy  or  a  hundred 
thousand  men  out  of  employment   at   mid-winter,  half  of 
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whom  have  no  money  to  pay  rent,  provide  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  their  families,  or  to  bury  their  own  dead.  It  is  at 
this  season,  often  characterized  by  immense  losses  and  suffer- 
ings, that  the  deepest  rehgious  impressions  are  made  upon 
the  masses  by  the  Churclies.  An  old  divine  once  quahitly 
said  that  "  the  Lord  did  not  enter  New  York  until  after  the 
rivers  were  frozen  over."  This  is  not  true ;  yet  such  is  the 
nish  of  bnsine^  and  pleasure,  that  no  general  spiritnal  har- 
vest is  gatliered  until  after  the  holidays.  A  cold  winter, 
affording  fine  opportnnities  for  sleigh-riding  and  skating,  ifl 
much  relished,  and  except  tlie  suffering  among  the  poor, 
resulting  from  insufficient  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  is  by  far 
the  most  healthy  and  desirable. 


SPRING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Spring  may  he  said  to  open  generally  about  the  first  of 
Maruh,  and  is  considered  pleasant  to  all  except  those  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  complaints.  To  this  class  the  air  is  moist, 
harsh,,  and  severe,  until  near  the  middle  of  May.  Parks, 
lawns,  and  gardens  are  clothed  with  the  finost  green  by  the 
first  of  April,  and  fragrant  flowers  hud  and  bloom  in  rich 
luxuriance. 

Spring  is  the  period  for  projecting  new  parks,  streets,  piers, 
public  buildings,  letting  contracts,  opening  business,  etc. 
Everything  hums  with  excitement  from  the  Battery  to  Har- 
lem bridge,  the  rivers  and  bay  are  white  with  sloops  and 
crafts  laden  with  brick,  lumber,  sand,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  of  domestic  commerce,  and  everj'body  plans  and 
hopes  for  a  business  harvest.  The  beauty  and  toil  of  this 
busy  period  are  marred  and  aggravated  by  tlie  advent  of 
"  JIay-day."  On  the  first  few  days  of  Hay  nearly  half  the 
families  exchange  houses,  filling  the  streets  day  and  night  with 
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loads  of  furniture  and  clouds  of  dust.  The  sidewalks  are 
thl-ongod  in  the  meantime  witli  women,  boys,  and  girls,  ear- 
r^'ing  mirmrs,  pictures,  hooka,  vases,  babies,  birds,  dogs,  etc., 
etc.  Half  the  houses  need  repairing,  and  every  family  "  tmisi 
lie  served  first;  "  hence,  masons,  plunihers,  painters,  and  gla- 
ziers are  in  gi-eat  demand,  many  of  tlicm  toiling  night  and 
day.  After  a  few  weeks  the  houses  are  adjusted,  the  streets 
swept,  the  families  appear  in  church,  the  children  in  school, 
and  everytiiing  assumes  a  more  cheerful  aspect, 

*  These  extensive  removals  nece^itate  the  a'unual  compiling 
of  a  new  City  Directory,  which  is  gotten  out  with  great  dis- 

*  "  The  New  York  Citj  Directory  (or  1871 -Ta,  just  issued,  is  quite  as  inter- 
esting and  complete  as  au;' of  its  predecessors.  Itcoutajns  l,S6d  pages,  e£> 
elusive  of  173  pages  of  advertisemente,  and  aixtj-two  pages  of  raiscellaneous 
matter ;  the  present  volume  contains  200,953  names.  It  is  quite  amusing 
to  note  the  siagulaiity  of  some  of  the  names  to  be  found  within  its  pages. 
For  instance,  there  are  a  number  of  Houses  and  only  one  Foundation ;  a 
nnmber  of  the  GoodJdnd,  Corns  and  Coffins,  several  Plants,  some  Lively  and 
Bome  Nott,  Long,  Short,  and  Hot.  Of  the  different  colors,  there  are  547 
Whites,  91  Blacks,  938  Browns,  S  Blues,  and  S53  Greens,  Then  there  are 
30  WMteheadB  and  3  Eedheada ;  22  Bulls,  3  Cowards,  1  Happy,  1  Hen,  and 
1  Chick.  Of  the  Seasons,  there  are  33  Winters,  24  Springs,  and  5  Sum. 
mors ;  of  household  utensils,  5  Pitchers,  16  Bowles,  1  Broker,  3  AEwell,  and 
one  Sick ;  of  horse-fare,  4  Oata,  3  Straws,  and  33  Hays.  There  are,  also,  60 
Lords,  21  Dukes,  321  Kings,  10  Queens,  20  Princes,  14  Barons,  and  34  Earls. 
The  O's  occupy  seven  columns,  and  the  STs  85  columns.  The  ancient  nama 
of  Smith  occurs  180G  times.  There  are  36  Barbers  to  1  Shaver,  5  Shoe- 
makers,  7  Tinkers,  and  1  Blower;  56  Pages  with  only  1  Blot;  1  Untied,  3 
Loose,  and  1  Blind ;  3  Lawyers  against  28  Judges,  and  3  Juries  with  no  Ver- 
dict. Then  again  there  are  40  Popes,  11  Priests,  and  81  Bishops,  13  Pea- 
cocks and  2  Heads;  3  Books,  4  Bound;  10  Coffees,  with  18  Beans  ;  36 
Shepherds  with  11  Flocks ;  1  Ship,  2  Masts,  and  64  Seajnen.  Of  the  difEer- 
ent  nations,  there  are  5  Englands,  18  Irelands,  4  Wales,  3  Chinas,  8 
Germanys,  3  Frenchmen,  8  Germans,  3  Dutch,  1  Irish,  32  English,  99 
Welsh,  and  only  2  Americans,  and  7  Turks.  Of  the  different  fruits, 
there  are  3  Apples,  4  Teaches,  7  Plums.  Then  come  7  Moons,  1  Morning- 
star,  and  1  Gentleman.  The  name  of  George  Washington  occurs  9  times, 
that  of  Thomas  JefEerson  twice,  John  Quincy  Adams  four  times,  and  Sly, 
Smart,  and  Slick  once  each.  There  are  3  Clocks,  and  39  Hainds ;  1  Lion,  3 
Bears,  and  00  Wolfs ;  followed  by  14  Divines,  and  9  Deacons,  The  shortest 
name  in  the  Directory  is  Py." 
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patch.     The  note  on  preceding  page  appeared  in  the  New 
Tork  Tribune,  June  17, 1871,  and  will  explain  itself. 


SUMMER    IN    NEW   YOEK. 

This  period,  the  loveliest  of  all  in  many  parte  of  tlic  world, 
is  here,  to  all  classes,  the  most  unpleasant  and  trying  of  the 
whole  year.  During  July  or  August,  nearly  every  year,  the 
heat  becomes  intense,  sickness  greatly  prevails,  and  death 
reaps  an  abundant  harvest.  Business,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  almost  wliolly  prostrated,  many  large  houses  not  selling  for 
months  sufficient  to  pay  their  rents.  Merchants,  bankers, 
clerks,  ministers,  nearly  all  who  have  means,  fly  with  a  part 
or  all  of  their  families  to  the  country,  visiting  the  watering 
places,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Catskills,  their  farmer- 
relatives,  the  conventions,  and  camp-meetings,  and  not  a  few 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Schools  are  suspended,  churches  deserted, 
and  many  of  them  closed.  Beer-gardens,  soda  and  ice-cream- 
saloons,  ice-dealers,  and  a  few  others  reap  their  annual  har- 
vest. Physicians,  druggists,  and  undertakers  find  little 
time  for  relaxation,  and  the  few  clergymen  remaining  in  the 
city  have  incessant  calls  to  minister  to  the  sick,  and  to  bury 
the  dead. 

The  ferries,  excursion -boats,  and  railroad-trains  are  crowded 
with  eager  tliousaiids,  anxious  to  snnff  the  breezes  of  the  conn- 
try  or  bay,  if  it  be  but  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  The  parks, 
squares,  and  suburbs  are  thronged  on  Sabbath  with  countless 
thousands  unable  to  proceed  to  any  greater  distance  from  the 
scorching  city. 

This  period  is  particularly  fatal  to  infant  children.  Men 
and  women,  from  sultry  tenements,  raay  be  seen  all  hours  of 
the  night,  walking  the  streets  with  pale,  gasping  infants  in 
their  arms,   most  of  whom   with   a  change   of   air   might 
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recover,  but  who  soon  find  a  narrow  cell  in  the  neighboring 
cemeteries.  The  mortality  among  the  laboring  classes  is 
often  great  during  the  heated  term.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
1866,  tlie  mercury  stood  at  104"  in  the  shade,  and  135"  in 
the  sun.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nino  cases  of  couj>  de  solett, 
or  sunstroke,  were  reported  in  Kew  York  alone,  besides  a 
large  number  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  a  large  per  cent- 
age  of  which  proved  fatal.  Over  twenty  head  of  fat  cattle 
in  the  market-yard  on  Forty-fourth  street  died  of  heat,  and 
scores  of  horses  fell  dead  in  the  streets.  Laborers  and  quiet 
citizens  were  alike  prostrated,  A  carpenter  at  work  in  the 
gallery  of  a  church  fell  to  the  audience-room,  and  was 
carried  home  by  his  fellow- workmen  to  die,  A  huckster 
was  overcome  in  his  wagon  on  the  same  block,  tlie  same  day. 
A  young  lady,  oppressed  with  heat,  started  with  some  friends 
for  New  England,  by  one  of  the  Sound  steamers,  but  expired 
Boon  after  leaving  the  pier,  A  seamstress  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  without  any  exercise  or  fatigue,  fell  from  tlie 
chair  in  which  she  was  sitting,  and  instantly  expired,  A 
wealthy  lady  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  entered  her  private 
coach  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  On  entering  her  friend's  house, 
she  felt  a  sense  of  faintness  stealing  over  her,  and  after 
making  some  hasty  inquiries,  remarked  that  she  did  not  feel 
well,  and  would  not  sit  down.  She  returned  to  her  carriage, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  home  quickly.  He  did 
so,  but  on  opening  the  carriage  door  found  only  her  lifeless 
form, 

pWs  excessive  heat  never  continues  more  than  a  few  weeks, 
and  rarely  above  a  few  days.  The  perils  of  such  seasons  are 
frightful,  especially  to  dissipated  and  careless  people.  The 
burning  rays  pour  down  for  weeks  without  rain  or  dew,  upon 
leafless  streets,  until  the  pavements  glow  with  heat  like  a 
fiery  furnace,  in  wliich  humanity  is  sweltered  and  baked 
alive.  It  is  not  proper  at  such  times  for  strangers  to  enter 
the  city,  and  many  of  those  who  do,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  in  the  Morgue,  are  deposited  by  the  authorities  in  au 
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Tuiknown  grave.  The  suinmer  of  1869  was  unusually  cool, 
and  that  of  1870  waiToer  than  any  experienced  in  more  than 
twenty  years.  Fewer  sonetrokea,  however,  occurred  tlian  in 
1866,  as  many  of  the  laborers  wore  cabbage-leaves  under 
their  hats,  a  simple  experiment  which  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands. 


AUTUMN  m  MEW  yoek:. 

September  brings  the  return  tide  of  a  surging  population. 
The  great  heat  of  the  season  has  passed,  vacations  are  ended, 
and  nearly  every  resident  is  anxious  to  see  how  it  looks  in 
New  Tork,.  Teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  scholars 
who  have  been  luxuriating  amid  the  shades  and  glens  of  the 
green  mountains,  return  to  resume  their  labore  and  studies. 
Churches,  refitted  and  refurnished,  are  opened  with  impressive 
and  attractive  services,  and  glad  pastors  and  people  exchange 
their  mutual  congratulations.  The  wholesale  dry-goods  trade 
has  already  opened,  crowding  many  of  the  down-town  streets 
with  such  pOes  of  new  boxes  that  the  pedestrian  can  scarcely 
pass.  New  stores  are  opened  with  brilliant  windows,  new 
books  and  styles  announced,  and  handbills  profuse  as  the 
leaves  of  autumn  spread  in  every  direction.  The  markets 
abound  with  fruits  and  vegetables  of  every  description,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  rich  and  luscious^  but,  how- 
ever plentiful,  through  the  perverseness  of  the  middlemen, 
they  are  always  costly  here.  Autumn  is  preeminently  the 
season  for  music,  promenade,  and  parade.  Music  is  much 
cultivated  in  New  York.  Singing  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Sabbath-schools  meet  twice,  devoting  most  of  one 
session  to  singing,  so  that  children  with  little  talent  in  that 
line,  by  this  long-continued  drilling,  nearly  all  learn  to  sing. 
In  antumn  one  is  attracted  by  music  at  the  park,  music  at 
the  school,  music  at   the   church,   concert,   theater,  in   the 
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drawing-room,  and  in  the  public  street.  Military  organiza- 
tions, target  companies,  and  the  members  of  varioua  societies, 
parade  the  streets,  or  ride  after  richly  caparisoned  horses, 
wearing  unique  uniforms,  filling  the  air  with  strains  of 
music.  Organ-grinders,  from  every  nation,  and  of  every  age, 
multiply  at  every  corner,  to  the  disgust  of  merchants  and 
householders.  At  this  season  hundreds  of  persons  from  the 
surrounding  country  flock  to  the  city  in  quest  of  situations, 
but  failing  to  obtain  them,  depart  in  disappointment,  or  linger 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  vagrants  and  criminals.  Cold  weather 
seldom  arrives  earlier  than  December,  leaving  three  delight- 
ful months  for  business,  study,  and  pleasure.  The  climate 
during  tlie  whole  of  autumn  la  bracing,  eheei-ful,  and  bland 
beyond  all  description. 
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THE   UBRARIES,    MONUMENTS,   AND    MARKETS    OP 
NEW  YORK- 


The  libraries  of  JVtanliattan  far  excel  those  of  any  other 
city  on  the  continent.  The  first  public  Hbrary  was  established 
in  1729,  when  Kev.  John  Millington,  Eector  o£  Newiugton, 
England,  bequeathed  1632  volumes  to  the  "  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  Kev.  John 
Sharp,  chaplain  of  Lord  Bellamont,  having  some  years  previ- 
ously presented  a  collection  of  books,  they  were  now  arranged 
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and  ofEered  for  the  public  nee  under  the  title  of  the  "  Corpo- 
ration Library."  JJut  the  librarian  60on  died,  and  the  library 
waa  neglected.  In  1754,  a  few  enterprising  minds  organized 
the  "  Society  Library,"  and  by  grant  of  the  Common  Council, 
added  this  old  library  to  their  own  collection.  The  society 
was  chartered  by  George  III.  in  1772,  and  still  flourishes 
with  a  library  of  about  50,000  volumes. 

"  Tqe  New  Yoke  Historical  Society,"  which  has  done 
more  than  any  otlier  to  preserve  the  reminiscences  of  early 
New  York,  was  founded  in  180i.  Its  rooms  contain,  besides 
the  library,  many  choice  and  rare  curiosities. 

"The  Meecahtile  Libeaey  Association"  has  held  its  fif- 
tieth annivereary,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popnlar  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  It  owns  its  fine  edifice,  Clinton  Hall, 
on  Astor  Place,  has  a  property  valued  at  half  a  million,  and 
a  library  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes, 
which  increases  at  about  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  Its  read- 
ing-room contains  four  hundred  papers  and  magazines. 

The  "Astoe  Libeaey"  is  the  largest  in  New  York,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  volumes, 
mostly  solid  works.  It  is  emphatically  the  great  library  of 
reference  for  scholars,  and  fills  an  important  place  in  the 
literary  facilities  of  the  metropolis.  The  cut  presents  a  view 
of  the  original  structure,  as  provided  for  by  the  bequest  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  but  which  has  been  enlarged  by  his  son, 
William  B.  Astor.  The  present  building  and  library  form  a 
wortliy  monument  of  two  worthy  men. 

Besides  these  we  may  mention  the  "  Apprentices'  Library," 
of  fifty  tliousand  volumes,  the  "  Library  of  the  American  In- 
stitute," the  "  New  York  City  Library,"  the  "  Printers  Free 
Library,"  the  "  Women's  Library,"  the  "  Harlem  Library,"  the 
"Mott  Memorial  Medical  Library,"  the  "New  York  Law 
Institute  Library,"  and  tlie  immense  libraries  connected  witi 
the  large  institutions  of  learning.  Honorable  Peter  Cooper 
has  also  during  this  year,  on  the  occurrence  of  his  eightieth 
birthday,  surprised  the  community  with  the  gift  of  $150,000, 
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to  found  a  complete  library  for  working  men.  To  these  will 
also  Booii  be  added  the  "Lenox  Libraiy,"  founded  by  the  dia- 
tinguiehed  philanthropist  whose  name  it  bears,  who  has  just 
set  aside  land  and  $300,000  for  the  erection  of  appropriate 
buildings,  opposite  Central  Park,  to  which  he  adds  his  entire 
collection  of  statuary,  paintings,  and  books,  said  to  bo  the  most 
valuable  in  tlie  country,  and  money  sufficient  to  make  it  com- 
plete and  unrivaled.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  read- 
ing-rooms judiciously  distributed  through  the  city,  furnished 
with  all  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  opened  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  other  benevolent 
Bocieties. 


MOITTTMENTS. 


Some  portions  o£  New  Tork  and  vicinity  are  thickly 
studded  with  monuments,  commemorating  the  names  and 
deeds  of  the  great,  the  patriotic,  or  the  admired.  Some 
reared  by  private  enterprise  over  the  remains  of  f  i-iends  have 
cost  large  fortunes,  and  money  which  might  have  blessed  the 
world  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  foolishly  thrown 
away.  Some  very  laudable  efforts  in  this  line  have,  however, 
been  undertaken.  Churches  have  reared  chaste  monuments 
in  memory  of  devoted  pastors,  students  to  eminent  men  of 
letters,  and  soldiers  to  attest  their  respect  for  fallen  comrade. 
The  soldiers'  monument,  which  lifts  its  modest  head  on  the 
western  elevation  of  Greenwood  cemetery,  and  the  one 
erected  by  the  Seventh  regiment  in  Central  Park,  are 
very  imposing  testimonials  of  patriotic  regard.  The  beauti- 
ful monument  of  Columbus,  the  peerless  navigator,  and  that 
of  the  learned  Humboldt,  and  one  of  Shakspeare,  all  recently 
placed  in  Central  Park,  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Old  Trinity  church-yard  contains  several,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is — 
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The  Martyrs'  Monument,  erected  by  the  Trinity  corpora- 
tion in  1852,  to  the  memory  of  those  patriots  who  died  in  the 
old  Sugar  House  and  in  other  prisons  during  the  Kevoliition. 


It  19  a  chaste  Gothic  structure  of  brown  stone,  standing  on  a 
granite  foundation,  about  forty-five  feet  iiigh,  appmpriately 
inscribed,  and  crowned  with  the  American  eagle. 

The  Worth  Monument,  erected  on  the  west  aide  of  Madi- 
son square  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1857,  ia  the  oidy  one  completed  at  the  public  expense.  The 
monument  is  a  four-sided  chaste  granite  obelisk;  its  sides,  be- 
sides presenting  the  equestrian  image  in  high  relief,  are 
nearly  covered  with  inaeriptiona,  setting  forth  the  career  of 
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the  hero  of  Cherubu'ico  and  Chapultepec     Handsome  bronze 
reliet       e  d     ed  be  veen   he   e  e  al  n       p  o 

The  A\         n      n  Monument      nd    a     h      o       ea.    por- 
tion of  Union  aqua  e    a  d  I  lan 


statue,  executed  with  great  artistic  skill  by  Bi-owne,  and  was 
erected  through  the  laudable  efforts  of  Colonel  Lee.  The 
figure  is  fourteen  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  stands  upon  an 
immense  granite  pedestal  of  the  same  height,  making  the 
whole  twenty-nine  feet.  This  representation  of  the  Father 
of  his  country  has  been  universally  admired.  The  means  for 
its  erection  wore  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  ia  said  that  the  gentlemen  who  circulated  the 
6iibscriptiou  called  one  day  on  a  property-owner,  noted  alike 
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for  hia  wealth  and  avarice.  The  subject  being  presented,  the 
raiaer  stated  that  he  could  give  nothing,  and  remarked  that 
no  monument  was  necessary.  Laying  his  hand  upon  hia 
breast  he  exclaimed,  with  emphasis,  "  /  keep  the  Father  of 
his  country  /tere."  "  Well,"  responded  the  intrepid  collector, 
"if  the  Father  of  his  country  is  there,  he  ia  in  the  tightest 
place  he  ever  found." 

The  Lincoln  Monument,  erected  in  September,  1870,  by 
the  Union  League  Club,  stands  at  tlie  south-west  corner  of 
Union  square,  and  corresponds  in  jxfflition  with  the  Washing- 
ton monument  on  t!ie  opposite  comer.  The  pedestal  cousiata 
of  three  Dix  Island  granite  stones,  which  weigh  in  all  over 
forty  tons,  and  is  twenty-fonr  feet  high.  The  statue,  which 
represents  the  deceased  statesman  in  citizen's  dreas,  but  cov- 
ered with  a  Roman  toga,  is  of  bronze,  nearly  eleven  feet  high, 
and  weighs  t)ii'ee  tliousand  pounds.  The  design  was  formed 
by  IL  K.  Erown,  Esq.,  and  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
martyred  Preaideiit.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation,  and  a  galaxy  of  stars  on  the  pedestal 
represent  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  VANDEKBn.T  Monument,  erected  in  1869,  and  crown- 
ing tlie  western  wall  of  the  immense  freight  depot  which 
covers  the  old  St.  John's  Park,  is  by  far  tlie  most  elaborate 
and  costly  undertaking  of  its  kind  on  Maidiattaii.  It  was 
conceived,  and  carried  forward  to  completion,  mainly  through 
the  untiring  exertions  of  Captain  Albert  De  G-root.  The 
whole  scene  in  bronze  is  one  hnndred  and  fifty  fefet  long,  and 
over  thirty  feet  higli,  with  admirable  groupings  of  ancient 
and  modern  representations,  and  is  designed  to  allegorically 
exhibit  the  brilliant  and  successful  career  of  the  dashing 
Commodore.  The  central  and  chief  figure  is  the  Raili-oad 
King,  a  life-like  and  correct  statue,  twelve  feet  high,  weigh- 
ing over  four  tons.  On  tlie  left  of  tbia  central  figure  every- 
thing is  seafaring,  representing  his  early  beginnings  on  the 
New  York  Bay,  his  later  travels,  and  his  patriotic  munificence. 
In  the  distance  Neptune  in  bold  relief  is  seen,  in  a  half-re- 
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dining  posture,  looking  seaward,  while  a  scliooner,  a  steamer, 
a  steamship,  and  miscellaneous  aquatic  groupings,  complete 
the  center  of  the  picture.  On  the  right  terra  firnui,  the 
theater  for  a  king  of  railroads,  spreads  away.  At  the  extreme 
right,  corresponding  to  Neptune,  stands  the  figure  of  Liberty, 
while  the  intermediate  space  exhibits  forests,  cultivated  fields, 
railroad  track  with  tools,  tunnels,  switchmen,  and  dashing 
trains.  The  whole  weighs  over  fifty  tons,  and  cost  half  a 
million  dollars,  which  was  contributed  by  New  York  bankers 
and  capitalists.  It  is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  per- 
severance and  tlirift  of  a  modern  Kuiekerboeker,  who,  with- 
out patrimony  or  schools,  has  carved  out  hia  own  diploma, 
and  compelled  the  world  to  sign  it. 


THE  MARKETS, 


The  marketing  on  Manhattan  seems  to  have  been,  for 
some  years,  a  system  of  general  huckstering.  For  the  better 
security  of  seasonable  supplies  the  authorities  ordered  in  1676, 
that  all  country  people  bringing  supplies  to  market  should  be 
exempt  from  arrests  for  debt,  and  that  the  Market-house,  a 
email  building  devoted  to  that  use,  and  the  green  before  the 
fort  (tlie  present  site  of  Bowling  Green),  should  be  used  for  the 
city  sales.  In  1683  markets  were  appointed  to  be  held  three 
times  a  week,  to  be  opened  and  closed  by  ringing  a  bell.  In 
1692,  a  market-house  for  meat  was  ordered  at  the  foot  of 
Broad  street,  and  subsequently  nearly  every  slip  on  the  East 
river  side,  where  the  city  mainly  lay  at  that  time,  had  its  mar- 
ket-house. "  Bear  Market "  (Washington),  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  bear  meat  was  first  sold  in  it,  was  the  first  on  ths 
west  side.  The  present  structure  was  erected  in  1813,  and 
though  low,  gloomy,  and  in  a  decayed  condition,  has  for 
many  years  been  the  principal  wholesale  market  of  the  eitj 
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The  market  proper  contains  five  hundred  and  three  stands 
(with  many  outside),  and  furnishea  employment  and  subsis- 
tence for  about  10,000  persons.  Its  annual  business  is  be- 
lieved to  exceed  $100,000,000.  The  market  buildings,  num- 
bering fifteen,  are  judiciously  distributed  through  the  city; 
most  of  them  are  still  owned  by  the  corporation,  and  bring 
an  annual  income  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Several  fine  market  buildings  have  recently  been  erected  by 
private  parties.  The  Manhattan  Market  Company,  chartered 
a  year  and  a  half  since,  are  now  erecting  the  largest  and  fin- 
est market  building  yet  undertaken  on  the  island.  It  stands 
on  the  block  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  streets, 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  avenues.  The  main  stmcture,  which  is 
of  iron,  stone,  and  Philadelphia  brick,  is  800  feet  long  and 
200  feet  deep,  and  will  contain  800  stands.  The  interior  of 
the  structure  is  80  feet  high,  well  lighted,  and  if  Washington 
is  ever  removed,  this  appears  certain  to  become  the  principal 
wholesale  market  of  the  city. 
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9  HE  bustling  glittering  cities  o£  the  living 
stand  in  sticli  close  proximity  to  the  eilent 
but  more  populous  ones  of  the  dead,  that 
this  sketch  of  Manhattan'  would  be  quite 
imperfect,  were  no  mention  made  of  the 
places  where  rest  the  eiglit  generations 
that  have  successively  peopled  the  gay  metropolis. 

The  Burial-places  of  Manhattan  were  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  separate  churches,  and  as  late  as  1822  there 
were  twenty-two  of  these  church  burying-grounds  south  of 
the  City  Hall.  In  119i  the  Potter's  Field  was  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  Greenwich  and  Albany  roads.  This  was  at  a 
later  period  removed  to  what  is  now  Washington  sijuare, 
from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Randall's,  Uien  to  Ward's,  and 
finally  to  Hart's  Island.  The  negro  burying-ground  was 
long  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  street,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  A.  T.  Stewart's  wholesale  store.  In 
1729,  a  Jewish  cemetery  was  laid  out  near  what  is  now  Chat- 
ham square.  The  land  was  given  by  a  Mr,  AVilley  of 
London  to  his  three  sons,  then  New  York  merchants,  to  be 
held  in  trust  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the  Jewish  nation 
"forever.^"'  But  so  uncertain  are  the  securities  of  eai-th,  that  the 
place  has  now  long  been  covered  with  stores  and  warehouses. 
In  1813,  all  burials  below  Canal  street  were  prohibited.  The 
plan  of  erecting  marble  cemeteries  farther  up  town  was  now 
proposed,  and  two  were  constructed  between  Second  and 
Third  streets,  Bowery,  and  Second  avenue,  with  234  and  156 
vaults  respectively.  They  were  constructed  entirely  of  stone, 
and  calculated  to  receive  a  large  number  of  bodies.     It  wag 
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however,  soon  discovered  that  this  plan  must  be  a  failure.  In 
1842,  the  plan  of  rural  cemeteries  was  fully  inaugurated  by 
the  laying  out  of  Greenwood,  which  iiad  been  incorporated 
m  1838.  In  1847,  a  general  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, conferring  upon  voluntary  associations  the  right  of 
establishing  rural  cemeteries,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  laying  out  of  Cypress  Hill,  Ever  Green,  New  York  Bay, 
Calvary,  and  'others.  In  1842,  the  Trinity  corporation  pur- 
chased thirty-six  acres  of  ground,  on  Tenth  avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  of  Mr.  Carman,  for  a  ceme- 
tery, which  is  the  only  one  now  in  use  on  the  island.  This 
cemetery  has  recently  been  much  injured  by  the  laying  out 
of  the  Public  Drive,  which  passes  through  it,  ruining  many 
of  its  vaults,  and  convincing  us  that  the  land  should  never 
have  been  devoted  to  a  cemetery.  The  grounds  are  richly 
shaded  and  kept  in  good  cultivation.  Here  sleep  the  remains 
of  Bishops  Wainright  and  Onderdunk,  of  Philip  Livingston, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  of  Madame  Jumel, 
Aaron  Burr's  last  wife,  of  Audubon,  tlie  renowned  naturalist, 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. The  vault  of  President  Monroe  is  seen,  though  his 
remains  were  several  years  since  removed  to  Virginia. 

John  J.  Cisco,  of  "Wall  street,  and  other  living  capitalists, 
conscious  of  coming  doom,  have  here  erected  granite  or  mar- 
ble structures  for  their  last  earthly  homes.  Land  has  now  be- 
come very  valuable  in  this  locality.  The  grounds  were  origi- 
nally obtained  for  $14,000,  but  the  corporation  has  refused 
$80,000  for  the  water  front  simply. 

In  1851,  an  ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  all  burials  on 
the  island  south  of  Eighty-sixth  street,  except  in  private, 
vaults  and  cemeteries. 

New  Toes  Bat  cemetery  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies, 
on  the  New  York  Bay,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  Jersey  City  ferry.  The  cemetery 
now  comprises  about  fifty  acres  of  level  land,  is  nearer  the 
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City  Hall  than  any  other,  and  contains  the  mouldering  forms 
of  over  50,000  persons. 

Greenwood,  the  oldest  and  most  noted  of  all  our  rural 
cemeteries  contains  four  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  land, 
purchased  of  over  sixty  different  owners.  The  grounds  are 
situated  in  Brooklyn  on  Gowanus  heiglits,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  South  ferry,  the  higher  portions  of  which 
were  crimsoned  with  tlie  blood  of  the  slain  at  the  noted  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island,  fought  August,  1776. 

Tlie  surface,  graded  at  immense  expense,  is  beautifully  un- 
dulating and  diveraiiied,  producing  constant  and  gratifying 
changes  of  scenery.  Seventeen  miles  of  broad  carriage-roads 
constructed  of  stone,  and  covered  with  gravel,  bordered  with 
paved  gutters,  and  fifteen  miles  of  foot-paths,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  covered  with  Scrirasliaw  concrete  pavement,  free 
from  dutt,  mud,  and  weeds,  conduct  the  visitor  to  every  part 
of  the  grounds.  The  entrance-ways  are  all  elegant,  the 
northern,  completed  in  1863,  being  the  most  imposing.  Its 
outer  gate,  closed  only  at  night,  opens  on  Fifth  avenue,  and 
is  the  principal  way  of  access  to  the  vast  population  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  The  gateway,  reached  by  an  approach, 
graded  at  great  expense,  is  an  elaborate  Gothic  edifice,  mas- 
sively constructed  of  the  best  New  Jei-sey  sandstone,  is  132 
feet  long,  40  feet  deep,  terminating  above  in  three  pinnacles, 
the  central  of  which  is  106  feet  high.  The  deep  triangular 
recess^  of  the  pediments  above  the  gateways  are  filled  on 
both  sides  with  groups  of  sculpture  formed  of  Nova  Scotia 
sandstone,  representing  the  Saviour's  entombment  and  re- 
surrection, the  resurrection  of  the  Widow's  Son,  and  the 
raisingof  Lazarus,  Still  higlier  arefigures  in  relief  represent- 
ing Faith,  Hope,  Memory,  and  Love.  A  bell  tolls  with  each 
passing  procession,  and  a  clock  marks  the  speed  with  which 
we  are  gliding  to  eternity.  The  grounds  are  being  enclosed 
with  an  iron  fence,  and  otherwise  constantly  improved. 
About  six  thousand  are  annually  interred  here,  and  at  the 
close  of  1870  the  whole  number  of  interments  amounted  to 
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150,000.  It  ia  the  most  favorite  Tesort  outside  of  New  Tort, 
its  finely  wrought  vaults  and  over  2,000  monuments,  some  of 
which  have  cost  large  fortunes,  attracting  much  attention. 
The  monument  of  Charlotte  Canda  is  perhaps  the  most  noted 
of  all,  though  those  of  D.  H.  Lewis,  De  "Witt  Clinton,  Colonel 
Vosbnrgh,  and  others,  are  very  imposing.  Here  clergymen, 
merchants,  bankers,  and  common  laborers  find  a  space  and  think 
not  of  the  amount  of  marble  that  marks  their  resting-place. 
Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  Rev.  II.  W.  Eeeelier,  and  many  others, 
have  selected  the  place  for  their  final  repose  beneath  the 
shades  of  tlie  sighing  willows.  The  receipts  last  year  amount- 
ed to  over  $250,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $247,000.  The 
permanent  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  cemetery,  aria- 
ing  from  the  sale  of  lots,  legacies,  donations,  etc.,  amounts  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  is  certain  to  be  consid- 
erably increased. 

Cypkess  Hill  cemetery  is  situated  on  that  elevated  ridge 
north  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  turnpike,  known  as  the 
"  backbone  of  Long  Island."  It  lies  partly  in  Kings  and 
partly  in  Queens  counties,  is  about  five  miles  from  tlie  ferry 
at  Peck  Slip,  and  comprises  400  acres.  About  half  of  the 
groimds  are  still  covered  by  a  natural  forest,  and  the  other 
portions  profusely  set  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  thus  blend- 
ing witht  he  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  the  chaste  embellish- 
ments of  art.  A  brick  arch,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Faith, 
and  supported  by  two  beautiful  Lodg^,  forms  the  front,  or 
southern  entrance.  Tlie  view  from  tlie  elevated  portions  of 
this  cemetery  ia  very  extensive,  presenting,  besides  nearly 
every  variety  of  landscape  scenery,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  neighboring  cities.  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Jersey  City,  the  majestic  Hudson,  and  the  Pali- 
sades are  spread  out  with  panoramic  grandeur;  farther  to 
the  nortli  rise  the  bills  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the  south,  far 
as  the  eye  can  extend,  stretches  the  broad  Atlantic,  bounded 
by  the  horizon.  Over  85,000  interments  have  been  made  in 
these  grounda  einee  1848.     The  forms  of  4,060  of  our  brave 
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Boldiers  lie  sleeping  here,  in  a  section  set  apart  exclusively 
for  thein.  About  35,000  bodies  have  also  been  transferred 
to  these  grounds,  from  old  burying-grouuds  in  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn.  The  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Masons,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  set 
apart  sections  for  the  members  of  their  fraternities.  Family 
lots  measuring  16  by  25  feet  may  be  secured  here  on  the 
payment  of  from  $125  to  $350,  according  to  location. 

Tiie  Cemetekt  of  the  Evergreens,  situated  east  and  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  Williamsburgh,  covers  the  wes- 
tern termination  of  the  mid-island  range  of  hills,  and  affords 
numerous  varieties  of  surface  and  natural  ornament.  The 
eye  of  the  visitor  is  greeted  with  hills,  dells,  lakes,  lawns,  in- 
terspersed with  a  rich  growth  of  cultivated  and  forest  trees. 
This  cemetery,  which  is  also  one  of  the  largest,  has  not  yet 
become  as  noted  as  the  two  preceding,  but  is  sure  to  increase 
in  popularity. 

Oalvaey  Cemetery,  laid  out  in  August,  1848,  and  situated 
in  Newtown,  Long  Island,  is  owned  by  and  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Roman  Catiiolic  church.  The  grounds  comprise 
seventy-five  acres,  and  already  over  183,000  interments  have 
been  made. 

Wood  LA.WN.cemetery,  situated  in  WcstcheeterCounty, eight 
miles  noi'th  of  Harlem  Bridge,  was  incorporated  December  29, 
1863,  and  contains  over  300  acres.  The  late  Eev.  Atealom 
Peters  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  laying  out  of  these  beauti- 
ful grounds.  The  rapid  march  of  the  city  northward  led 
him  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a  large  cemetery,  which 
should  be  to  upper  New  York  and  Westciiester  what  Green- 
wood had  long  been  to  lower  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
This  cemetery  is  easily  reached  by  the  Harlem  Eailroad. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1865,  since  which  over  8,000  interments 
have  been  made.  The  grounds  are  now  being  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  the  last  report  showed  an  increase  of  65  per 
cent,  over  the  interments  of  the  previous  year.  Several  other 
cemeteries  are  also  in  use.     To  these  silent  moimmental  cities 
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of  the  dead,  about  25,000  are  being  annually  consigned, 
whose  places  in  tbe  gay  and  busy  world  are  filled  by  othere, 
■who,  after  a  brief  and  uDcertain  struggle,  yield  in  turn  to  the 
great  destroyer.  An  occasional  visit  to  tbeae  spots  of  solemn 
graudeur,  linked  so  closely  to  our  very  being,  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  best  results,  to  a  reflective  mind.  One  can- 
not linger  amid  such  scenes,  and  consider  that  beneath  this 
surface  of  exquisite  adornment  moulder  the  remains  of  the 
brilliant,  the  wealthy,  the  good,  and  the  gay,  without  having 
his  ambitions  for  worldly  advantage  greatly  sobered,  and  hia 
whole  mind  improved. 

"  Here  are  the  wise,  tie  gen'rcms  and  the  hrave  ; 
The  juat,  the  good,  the  worthless,  tie  profane ; 
The  downright  clown,  and  perfect  well-bred ; 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  Hooundrel,  and  the  mean ; 
The  supple  etatesman,  and  the  patriot  stem ; 
Tbe  wreck  of  nations,  and  the  Bpoils  of  time. " 

*  The  lapse  of  60  pi^e  after  219  is  accounted  for  bj  the  omiadoD  to 
aamb«T  the  illtutrationa  in  theii  order. 
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{ Was^nsUm  HeighU,  One  Bundred  and  Bixty-teeimd  street.) 

^HAT  deaf-mutffi  have  existed  in  the  world  since  the 
'  early  ages,  is  a  fact  clearly  established  by  both  sacred 
i  and  profane  history.  SpeechleasnesB  appears  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  the  result  of  deafness ;  articu- 
lation reeulting  from  imitation,  a  matter  to  which  the  mind 
of  the  deaf  is  not  naturally  directed.  For  many  ages  it  was 
confidently  believed  that  uiese  persons  were  inexorably  shut 
off  from  all  social  intercourse  with  their  race,  and  the  idea 
of  rratoriug  these  faculties  or  of  repairing  their  loss  by  educa- 
tion seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  ancients.  The  civil 
authorities  in  many  instances  appear  to  have  openly  approved 
of,  or  connived  at,  the  practice  of  deatrming  such  children  as 
did  not  bid  fair  to  be  of  service  to  the  State.  If  allowed  to 
live,  they  were  deprived  by  statute  of  their  inheritance,  of  all 
rieht  to  buy  or  sell,  make  a  donation  or  will,  and  were  classed 
with  the  insane  and  the  idiotic.  The  ameliorating  influences 
of  Christianity  finally  intercepted  the. blow,  and  tney  were  no 
longer  murdered  as  useless  incumbrances  of  society;  yet 
pitiable  indeed  was  their  condition  through  all  the  medieval 
ages,  locked  up  to  their  own  untutored  musings,  and  enduring 
the  most  cruel  neglect.  In  the  seventh  century  John,  Bishop 
of  Hagulstad,  is  said  to  have  with  much  pains  taught  a  deaf- 
mute  to  speak  a  few  sentences,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  numerous  private  efforts  were  made  with 
Bome  succesB.  A  Spanish  monk,  Pedro  Ponce,  who  died  in 
1584,  was  the  first  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  Another  Spanish. 
monk,  named  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  published  about  1620  the 
first  treatise  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  is  believed  to  have 
invented  the  dactylology,  or  one-hand  alphabet,  used  so  gene- 
rally in  Prance  and  America.     The  numerous  treatises  on  the 
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education  of  deaf-mutes  issued  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
during  this  century  show  a  general  awakening  on  the  subject 
among  the  learned.  Dr.  John  Wallis,  mathematical  professoi 
at  O^ord,  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  practical  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  England.  He  never  had  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  but  continued  it  for  nearly  fifty  years 
with  tolerable  success.  The  first  school  of  this  kind  supported 
by  government  was  established  in  Leipsic,  in  1778,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  which  continues  to  this 
time.  Early  in  the  present  century  John  Braidwood,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  who  for  sixty  years  had  carried  on  a  system 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  England  without  dis- 
closing its  principles  to  tho  public,  came  to  this  country  and 
attempted  the  establishment  of  a  school.  He  was  warmly 
supported  by  several  gentlemen  of  wealth,  but  the  enterprise 
soon  failed  through  his  habitual  dissipation. 

The  year  1816  is  memorable  for  the  organization  of  a  so- 
ciety in  New  York  for  the  instniction  of  t£e  deaf  and  dumb. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  the  Eev.  John  Stanford,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Akerly,  who  at  a  later  period  rendered  such  efBcient 
service  in  founding^  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  were  its 
chief  promoters.  The  wisdom  of  the  undertaking  was  by 
many  questioned,  because  a  similar  institution  was  juet  then 
being  opened  at  Hartford,  one  being  supposed  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  country.  An  inquiry,  nowever,  soon  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  over  sixty  deaf  mutes  were  then  living 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  subsequent  investigations 
have  proved  that  while  one  in  twenty-three  hundred  of  the 

feneral  population  is  blind,  one  in  about  two  thousand  is 
eaf  and  dumb.  The  act  of  incorporation  bears  date  of 
April  15,  1817,  and  in  the  following  May  the  school  was 
formally  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  City  Hall,  with 
four  scholars.  During  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  operations 
the  society  had  no  building  of  its  own,  but  in  1829  the  school 
was  removed  to  East  Fiftieth  street,  to  the  grounds  now  occu- 
pied by  Columbia  college.  The  success  of  the  system  of  in- 
Btruction  led  to  an  annual  increase  of  students,  and  made 
necessary  the  enlargement  of  the  building,  which  was  three 
times  accomplished  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  spent  at 
this  location.  The  prudent  sagacity  of  the  board  of  raan^e- 
ment  secured  the  title  of  two  entire  blocks  of  ground,  lyii^ 
between  Forty-eighth  and  fiftieth  streets,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
avenues.      This  valuabTe  property,  purchased    at  different 
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periods  for  about  $54,000,  was  afterwards  disposed  of  at  about 
$325,000.  The  msli  of  the  rapidly  expanding  city  now  began 
to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  Institution,  and  the  managers 
began  to  cast  about  in  quest  of  more  eligible  quarters.  Fan- 
wood,  al  Washington  Heights,  nine  miles  north  of  the  City 
Hall,  was  finally  selected,  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  acres 
of  ground  purchased  in  1853,  at  a  cost  of  $115,000.  The 
buildings,  which  are  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cover  about  two  acres,  are 
of  brick,  with  basement,-copings,  and  trimmings  of  granite,  and 
have  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  A  mortgage 
of  $175,000  has  just  been  removed  by  the  sale  of  nine  and 
one-half  acres  of  the  land  for  $263,000,  leaving  a  balance  to 
complete  other  needed  improvements.  The  front  walls, 
which  are  panneled,  are  faced  with  yellow  Milwaukie  bricb, 
to  save  the  expense  of  painting.  The  main  edifice,  which 
contains  the  apartments  ror  the  officers  and  teachers,  the  re- 
ception-rooms, offices,  the  library,  and  mineralogical  cabinet, 
fltc,  is  flanked  by  two  v^t  and  well-ai'ranged  wings,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  male,  and  the  other  to  the  female 
pupils.  A  central  building,  separated  in  construction  from 
the  others,  but  united  to  them  with  covered  passageways, 
contains  in  the  basement  kitchen  and  appendages,  on  uie 
first  fioov  the  dining-room,  and  on  the  next  tlie  chapel. 
The  uexes  are  carefiilly  separated,  and  meet  only  for  meals, 
instruction,  and  divine  worship,  under  the  oversight  of  their 
instrui''.tor8.  Tlie  buildings  are  capable  of  accommodating  over 
five  hundred  pupils,  and  are  about  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  State,  which  are  believed  to  amount 
to  about  two  thousand  one  hmidred  of  all  ages.  Tbey  occupy 
one  of  the  most  commanding  locations  on  the  entire  island, 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Hudson,  and  have  been  universally 
admired  for  their  beauty  and  exquisite  arrangement. 

This  Institution  was  at  first  designed  for  a  private  charity, 
but  the  good  sense  of  the  public  soon  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  owed  the  means  of  instruction  to  all  its  children, 
whether  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  possessed  of  all  the  five 
senses.  As  these  unfortunates  are  widely  scattered,  and  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  institution  are  compelled  to  reside 
far  from  home  in  an  expensive  city,  it  becomes  tlie  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  during  the  period  of 
their  instruction.  From  these  considerations  it  was  early  taken 
under  State  patronage,  which  has  since  formed  its 'principal 
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support.  The  annual  cost  of  the  InstitntiOD  amotmte  tu  abont 
$300  per  inmate,  exclusive  of  permanent  improvementa. 
Application  for  admission  aa  a  State  pupil  must  be  made  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  in  the 
town  where  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  that  hia  parents 
or  guardian  are  unable  to  pay  for  his  board  and  toitiou. 
State  pupils  must  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  charge  of  counties  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  Pay  pupils  are  also  received 
from  families  of  means.  The  regular  course  of  instruction 
lasl«  eight  years,  with  three  years  additional  for  those  selected 
for  good  conduct  and  capacity  for  higher  studies.  An  un- 
taught deaf-mute  is  the  most  ignoi-ant  creature  in  the  human 
family.  To  liim  all  the  past  is  a  blank,  all  the  pi-eaent  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  and  all  the  future  a  profound  uncer- 
tainty. He  lias  no  proper  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  affords  one  of  tlie  clearest  evidences  of  the  necessity 
of  a  Divine  revelation.  There  have  been  three  principal 
BVBtems  employed  in  their  instruction:  1.  Articulation,  or 
the  theory  tliat  articulation  is  indispensable  to  the  clear  com- 
prehension of  thought.  This  system  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pedro  Ponce,  long  practised  by  Wallis,  Pereira, 
and  the  Braidwoods,  has  been  for  a  century  the  common 
system  taught  in  Germany,  but  has  not  been  much  practised 
in  this  country  until  quite  recently.  3.  Gesticulation,  or  the 
theory  that  every  idea  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  may  be 
expressed  by  signs.  This  was  taught  by  Sicard,  Bebian,  and 
others.  3.  The  American  system,  which  combines  the  best 
fundamental  principles  of  the  two  preceding,  with  practical 
additions.  The  language  of  gestures  is  clearly  the  only  uni- 
versal channel  of  intelligent  communication  in  the  world,  and 
savages  from  all  countries  have  in  this  way  been  able  to  hold 
some  converaation.  This  can  be  learned  by  deaf-mutes  spon- 
taneously, and  in  all  systems  is  more  or  less  employed.  At 
the  Kew  Tort  Institution  the  beginner,  when  inti-odueed 
into  the  clasa-roora,  finds  placed  before  him  cards  containing 
the  printed  names  of  objects.  Either  the  object  or  its  picture 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  card.  The  teaclier  points  first  to 
the  name  and  next  to  the  object,  and  thus  the  connection 
between  names  and  things  soon  becomes  familiar.  They  are 
then  taught  to  spell  with  tlieir  fingers  by  the  Manual  Alpha- 
bet a  few  short  words,  and  the  names  of  familiar  objects. 
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Wteii  about  fifty  words  have  been  tlius  learned,  embracing 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  short  phrases  containing  an 
adjective  and  a  nonn  are  formed,  whicn  they  are  required  Co 
write  on  large  stationary  slates,  placed  all  around  tno  elass- 
rooms,  and  tliua  they  are  advanced  until  able  to  transfer  their 
knowledge  of  signs  to  the  printed  pi^e.  The  progress  made 
by  these  hitherto  untaught  children  of  silence  is  surprising, 
and  those  who  complete  tfie  full  course  attain  to  high  scholar 
ship.  The  language  of  signs  is  much  more  definite  than 
many  suppose,  and  these  speechlras  brethren  are  here  taught 
to  discern  between  the  things  that  differ.  At  a  recent  exami- 
Dation,  with  no  previous  intimation,  a  class  was  called  upon, 
in  sign  language,  to  write  and  explain  the  difference  between 
the  nearly  synouymons  terms  of  "  conceal  and  dissemble," 
"  antipathy  and  hatred,"  "  courage  and  fortitude."  In  every 
instance  the  proper  English  word  was  instantly  written  on  the 
slate  by  each  member  of  the  class  in  answer  to  the  sign,  and 
the  nice  distinctions  of  signification  made.  Several  years 
since  the  more  advanced  students  organized  themselves  into 
the  "Fanwood  Literary  Society,"  which  now  numbeis  over 
one  hundred  members.  Tlie  society  meets  every  Saturday 
evening,  and  is  characterized  by  animated  discussions  and 
lectures  in  the  pantomime  of  the  Institution. 

The  three  last  days  of  August,  1867,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  these  silent  brethren  ad  the  national  convention  of 
deaf-mutes,  lield  at  the  New  York  Institution.  Four  hun- 
dred of  the  former  pupils  of  the  Institution,  and  over  one 
hundred  graduates  of  others,  assembled,  and  took  part  in  the 
interesting  exercises.  Seven  of  these  national  conventions 
have  now  been  held.  More  attention  than  formerly  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  matter  of  articulation.  This,  the 
Principal  believes  to  be  an  accomplishment,  and  a  matter  of 
decided  value  in  certain  cases,  though  of  little  service  to 
most  congenital  mutes,  and  a  system  that  can  never  super- 
sede the  more  enlarged  and  cultivated  language  of  signs. 
To  keep  the  Institution,  as  it  has  long  been,  in  the  forefront 
of  tliis  benign  movement,  Mr,  Engelsman,  a  German  expert 
in  tliia  system  of  instruction,  has  been  employed,  and  such 
semi-mutes  and  others  as  by  experiment  exhibit  talent  for 
articulation  are  placed  under  his  instniction.  This  class  at 
present  numbera  over  fifty  students. 

A  new  brick  building,  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty,  and  three 
Btories  high,  has  just  been  erected  for  the  tJetter  accommoda- 
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tion  of  the  mechaoical  departmeat.  In  addition  to  a  good 
education,  the  Btudeuts,  nnless  wealthy,  are  taught  trades,  bo 
that  maintenance  will  not  be  a  difficolt  problem  when  they 
return  to  the  outside  world.  Shoe-making,  cabinet-maMng, 
tailoring,  dress-making,  printing,  bookbinding,  and  engi'aving, 
have  been  taught  with  Buccess,  in  addition  to  horticulture 
and  gardening. 

Less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  but  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  adult  deaf  mutes  of  the  State,  marry 
and  rear  offspring,  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  whom 
inherit  the  Infirmities  of  their  parents.  The  Institution  ia 
free  from  sectarian  bigotry,  the  minds  of  the  pupils  being 
wisely  directed  to  the  T3ible,  without  which  tliere  can  be  no 
complete  culture  of  mind  or  heart.  Prayer  is  offered  by  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  sign  language  every  moniing  and  even- 
ing in  the  chapel  before  the  whole  school.  On  the  Sabbath 
a  sermon  suited  to  their  capacities  is  delivered  in  the  same 
manner. 

At  table,  when  all  are  seated,  ono  tap  of  the  drum,  the 
vibrations  of  which  none  hear  but  all  feel,  calls  the  vast  family 
to  silence,  after  which  a  blessing  is  invoked  with  signs  by  a 
Readier  standing  in  one  of  the  aisles,  and  at  the  close  of  tnis 
another  tap  is  the  signal  for  turning  plates  and  beginning  the 
dinner. 

Tlie  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  is  all  tliat  can  be 
secured  in  our  day,  less  sickness  and  fewer  deaths  occurring 
in  it  than  among  the  more  hardy  population  around  it. 

The  library  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes,  three 
hundred  of  which  ai'e  rare  books  on  deaf-mute  instruction. 
About  two  thousand  two  huudi-ed  pupils  have  been  edu- 
cated since  the  opening  of  the  Institution.  The  professors 
have  always  ranked  among  the  best  educated  men  of  the 
State.  Half  of  those  now  employed  arc  graduates  of  the 
Institution.  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet  was  called  to  the  oiSce'of 
Principal  in  1831,  and  filled  this  position  with  great  ability 
for  thirty-six  years.  He  is  the  author  of  many  of  the  text- 
books in  this  and  other  American  institutions.  Weaij  with 
the  toil  of  years,  he  resigned  his  position  at  the  close  of  1867, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  A.M.,  who 
had  been  the  Viee-Prmcipal  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  bids 
fair  to  attain  to  the  celebrity  of  his  excellent  father. 
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(Broadway,  hetaeen  Forty-fourih  and 

fvi^WlFFERENT  systems  foi  the  instruction  of  deaf  mates 
'i^^S  have  been  adopted  in  different  countries.  The  French 
^^^  hare  practised  upon  tlie  sign  language,  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  long  made  a  specialty  of  the  Bystem  of 
articulation.  Several  years  ago,  Bernhard  Engelsman,  a 
learned  German  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  in 
this  latter  system,  came  to  New  York,  and  on  the  organization 
of  thia  Institution  was  appointed  its  Principal,  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  this  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this 
country.  The  new  Institution  was  opened  March  1,  1867, 
with  ten  pupils,  at  No.  134  "West  Twenty-seventh  street.  The 
building  soon  became  too  small  for  the  increasing  number  of 
scholai-e,  so  that  in  May,  1868,  the  school,  having  nineteen 
pupils,  was  removed  to  So.  330' East  Fourteenth  street.  The 
number  of  studente  steadily  increased,  amounting  in  1869  to 
about  thirty — all  the  building  could  accommodate.  The 
society  was  incorporated  under  the  general  act  of  L^islature 
in  1868,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1870,  the  Legislature,  by 
special  act,  placed  it  on  a  level  with  the  New  York  Institution 
at  Washington  Heights,  so  that  indigent  students,  if  they  pre- 
fer, may  be  instructed  here,"  as  at  the  other  institution,  at  State 
expense.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  also  given  by  the  State  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  and  several  thousand  had 
previously  accumulated  in  the  treasury  of  the  society,  from 
flie  donations  of  its  friends.  The  demand  for  increased  accom- 
modations led  the  trftstees  to  lease  two  large  and  eligible 
houses  on  Broadway  in  the  summer  of  1870,  where  the  school 
is  at  present  conducted. 

A  desire  existing  in  many  minds  to  obtain  from  the  city  a 
site  on  which  to  erect  bnildings,  a  formal  application  was  ac- 
cordingly filed  in  June,  1870,  with  the  Commi^ioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  of  the  city  of  New  York,  asking  a  grant  of  land 
for  the  purpose  above  named  ;  and  accordingly,  on  or  about 
August  1st,  1870,  the  president  had  the  gratification  of  re- 
ceiving the  deed  of  a  grant  of  land,  situated  on  the  wi 
side  or  Lexington  avenue,  and  extending  from  Sixty-si 
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to  Sixty -eighth  streets,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  and  ten 
inches,  being  the  entire  front  of  a  block,  consisting  of  eight 
lots,  besides  four  lots  on  the  rear  of  these,  being  two  on  Sixty- 
seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  streets,  respectively,  and  forming 
one  plot,  at  the  annual  rental  of  one  dollar,  for  the  period  of 
ninety-nine  years.  "This  land  to  be  devoted  to  the  pnrposes 
of  this  Institution,  and  for  snch  purposes  only." 

Plain  and  substantial  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  these 
grounds  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Institution  is  directed,  and  in  part  supported,  by  an 
association  of  several  hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  of  German 
extraction,  who  are  annual  contributors.  On  the  15th  of 
July,  1869,  Mr.  Engelsman,  who  had  been  for  two  years  its 
Principal,  severed  his  connection  with  the  Institution,  and 
was  immediately  engaged  as  teacher  of  articulation  at  the 
Kew  York  Institution  at  Washington  Heights,  The  prac- 
ticability of  imparting  instruction  by  both  the  French  system 
of  signs  and  the  German  system  of  articulation  in  one  Insti- 
tution will  therefore  be  fairly  tested,  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  question  he  finally  settled.  The  Association 
now  resolved  to  bring  their  Institution  more  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  to  obtain  the  recognition  and  aid  of 
the  State.  Professor  F.  A.  Rising,  A,M.,  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  who  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  Ohio 
Institution,  and  also  in  tlie  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  had  been  for  several  months  the  Vice- 
Principal  with  Mr.  Engelsman,  was  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Institution.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  talent  and  energy, 
entirely  devoted  to  his  calling,  and  since  his  assuming  charge 
of  the  Institution 'it  has  secured  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
and  now  ranks  favorably  with  sister  institutions  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Previous  to  their  removal  to  Broadway  thirty-four  pupils 
had  been  received,  about  half  the  number  being  day-scholars. 
At  the  close  of  1871  there  were  six  lady  teachers,  and  there 
had  been  admitted  during  the  year  seventy-five  pupils,  fifty 
of  whom  were  boarders.  Three  large  houses  are  now  well- 
nigh  filled,  and  the  appli/»itions  for  admittance  are  still 
BameroDs. 
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(Ninth  aeenue  and  Thirty~f<mTth  ttreet.) 

A  striking  exhibition  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Creator  is  seen  in  his  raising  up,  from  time  to  time,  agen- 
cies to  guard  and  foster  every  interest  of  society.  For  many 
ageathe  blind  remained  wholly  nntanght,  and  sat  monmfully, 
Bartimeus  like,  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  human 
life.  Kothing  was  undertaken  in  America  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  nntil  witliin  the  last  half  century.  Dr.  Samuel 
Ackerly.  Samuel  Wood,  and  Dr.  John  D.  Eoss  have  the 
honor  of  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  inaugurating  a  move- 
ment for  this  long-neglected  class,  -which  will  crown  their 
memories  with  undying  renown.  Early  in  1831,  through 
their  influence,  a  society  was  organized  in  Kew  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  same  year,  the  State  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  incorporating  the  society,  with  the  title 
of  "  The  New  York  Institnti<m  for  the  Blind."  A  school  with 
six  pupils  was  opened  May  19,  1833,  at  47  Mercer  street, 
under  Dr.  Rubb,  which  was  the  firet  of  its  kind  on  the  conti- 
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nent.  By  the  aid  of  fairs  and  donations,  a  piece  of  ground 
and  buildings  on  Eiglith  avenue  wers  obtained  of  Jamea 
Boorman,  at  a  nominal  rent,  witli  covenant  to  sell.  An  in- 
structor in  the  mechanic  arts  was  procnred,  and  on  December 
2d,  1833,  their  first  public  exhibition  was  held  in  the  City  Hall. 
The  proficiency  of  the  sixteen  pupils  present,  in  reading  from 
raised  lettei-s,  their  knowledge  of  geography,  arithmetic,  of 
music,  and  the  skill  of  their  workmanship  in  mats,  mattresses, 
and  baskets,  excited  great  interest. 

In  the  inception  of  the  movement,  the  managers  only  con- 
templated the  instruction  of  the  blind  of  their  own  city ;  but 
aa  applications  continued  to  pour  in  from  abroad,  they  soon 
felt  the  necessity  for  enlarged  and  better  accommodations. 
The  present  site  of  the  lustittition  was  obtained  of  Mr.  Boor- 
man  at  a  reduction  of  $10,000  below  its  market  value.  On 
the  30th  of  April,  1836,  $12,000  were  given  by  tlie  State,  on 
condition  that  $8,000  more  would  be  raised  by  the  managers ; 
and  iQ  1839  another  grant  of  $15,000  was  made,  to  assist  in 
erecting  the  buildings.  When  the  site  was  originally  ob- 
tained, it  was  far  outside  of  the  improved  portions  of  tho 
city,  but  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  densely-populated  section. 
It  is  situated  between  Thirty-third  and  'Thirty-fouith  streets, 
fronting  on  Ninth  avenue,  is  two  hundred  feet  wide  and 
eight  hundred  feet  deep.  The  building  was  originally  a 
three-story,  constructed  of  Sing-Sing  marble,  strongly  but- 
tressed and  surmounted  with  turrets,  presenting  an  imposing 
fajade  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  north  and 
a  south  wing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  each.  The 
building  hasoeen  greatly  improved  during  the  last  year  by 
the  ad(fition  of  a  mansard  story,  enlarging  the  accommoda- 
tions, and  enhancing  its  general  appearance. 

A  broad  yard  of  fine  cultivation  is  spread  in  front  of  the 
Institution,  and  the  workshops  occupy  the  rear.  Tlie  society 
is  a  private  corporation,  and  elects  its  board  of  twenty  man- 
agers annually,  which  are  divided  into  four  committees ;  one 
on  finance  ;  one  on  supplies,  repairs,  and  improvements ;  one 
on  music  and  instruction  ;  and  one  on  manufactures.  Each 
committee  has  charge  of  the  department  indicated  by  its 
name,  and  holds  a  weekly  meeting,  while  as  a  board  of  man- 
agers they  meet  monthly  for  the  transaction  of  regular  busi- 
ness. The  managers  serve  gratuitously,  many  giving  much 
valuable  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  It  has  never 
been  the  design  of  the  managers  to  malce  this  a  permanent 
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*'  Home  "  or  "  Asylnm  "  for  the  blind,  nor  yet  a  "  HoBpit&l " 
for  the  treatment  of  optical  diseases,  neither  is  it  a  PneoH 
where  persons  are  involnntarilv  detained,  bnt  emphatically  a 
school  tor  instruction,  to  be  entered  or  abandoned  on  mntiial 
agreement.  Only  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  blind  were 
bom  withont  sight,  the  rest  having  lost  it  by  disease  or  acci- 
dent. 

During  the  thirty^-nine  years  of  its  operations,  the  Institn- 
tion  has  had  under  its  instruction  something  more  than  one 
thousand  different  pereons,  most  of  whom  have  been  young. 
On  January  1, 1871,  its  students  numbered  129,  tbouffli  157 
names  had  been  on  the  roll  during  the  year,  none  of  whom 
had  been  in  the  Institution  over  seven  years.  In  1834  the 
managers  began  toreceiveStatepupils,i.^,,  the  indigent  blind, 
who  have  since  been  educated  at  the  public  expense.  Only 
those  are  now  received  and  educated  as  New  York  State 
pupils  who  are  residents  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Queens, 
itings,  and  J^ew  York.  Application  for  admission  must  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent.  Pay  pupils  are  also  received 
at  $300  per  year.  About  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  all  received 
have  been  New  York  State  pupils ;  the  remaining  six  per 
ceut.  have  been  pay  pnpils,  and  those  admitted  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  society  during  the  first  thirty- 
eight  years  amounted  to  $2,025,000.  The  mani^ers  thauk- 
ftuly  acknowledge  the  generous  aid  received  from  the  Legis 
laturo,  which  has  amounted  to  over  $30,000  per  annum  on  an 
average ;  yet  to  their  credit  be  it  remembered  that  sixty  pei 
cent  of  all  their  expenditures  has  been  obtained  through  their 
own  management  and  liberality.  The  society  was  for  many 
years  encumbered  with  debt,  which  was  at  length  removed, 
though  the  improvements  of  the  last  year,  amounting  to  about 
one  nundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dnHtws.  have  again 
somewhat  involved  the  Institution,  which  indebtedn^s  the 
managers  have  secured  by  mortgaging  the  property.  The 
annual  expense  of  the  Institution  at  present  amounts  to  about 
$45,000,  which  appears  at  first  view  like  a  large  sum ;  but 
when  wo  consider  the  unavoidable  expenditures  of  its  triple 
instruction  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  industrial,  the 
extra  service  necessary  to  care  for  so  many  who  walk  in  per- 
petual darkness,  and"  the  wastes  of  material  in  their  in- 
etmotion,  our  opinions  are  greatly  modified.    Books  for  the 
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blind  are  expensive.  The  American  Bible  Society  fnmishes 
a  Bible  to  those  who  have  sight  for  forty-five  cent8,  but  the 
same  society  charges,  for  the  cheapest  Bible  for  the  blind,  $32. 

A  map  of  the  United  Stares,  suited  to  an  ordinary  echool- 
room,  may  be  obtained  for  $3  or  $4 ;  bat  one  of  the  liind 
adapted  to  the  blind  costs  S75  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

,  Books,  however  costly,  afe  required  in  all  branches  of  study. 
The  literary  department  embraces  a  thorough  English  course, 
including  higher  mathfematics,  philosophy,  chemistry,  history, 
etc. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  music,  in  which  the  blind 
often  excel.  In  the  Industrial  department,  mat,  broom,  and 
mattress  making,  and  many  kinds  of  faucy  work,  are  taught. 
Mucli  material'  is  unavoidably  wasted  in  the  workshop, 
where  so  many  clumsy  fingers  must  feel  their  way  to  knowl- 
edge and  usefulness.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  by 
earn  pupil  is  the  one  for  which  he  appears  to  be  beat 
adapted.  Some  pass  through  all  three  depai-tments,  others 
but  one.  The  most  gratirying  lesults  have  crowned  the 
thoughtful  endeavors  of  this  benevolent  association.  It  has 
supplied  the  means  of  culture,  of  subsistence,  in  some  cases 
of  affluence  and  of  great  usefulness,  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  who  otherwise  must  have  I'emaiiied  a  burden  to 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Among  the  students  of 
former  years  may  now  be  numbered  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, Mfe  and  fire  insurance  agents,  organists,  teachers, 
farmers,  and  clergymen. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
has  been  introduced,  among  the  girls,  some  of  whom  have 
already  proved  themselves  adepts  in  its  management,  per- 
forming the  finest  and  most  diiiicult  tasks  with  great  facility. 
Every  encouragement  to  industry  is  afforded.  As  soon  as 
one  becomes  a  successful  workman,  he  receives  some  wages, 
when  he  is  encouraged  to  open  an  account  witli  a  saving 
bank,  which  many  have  done.  The  last  year  of  their  stay, 
they  receive  full  journeyman's  wages  for  all  they  do,  to 
enable  tbem  to  start  business  for  themselves  when  they 
return  to  the  outside  world. 

The  Institution  is  under  Protestant  management,  but  per- 
sons of  any  creed  are  received,  without  designedly  interfering 
with  their  religious  faith.  About  one-third  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Institution  are  blind,  and  have  been  educated  within 
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its  walls.  Among  the  immber  is  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  who 
is  a  cultivated  Christian  gentleman.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  educating  tlie  blind  lias  been  in  the  lack  of  a 
system  of  writing  and  printing  adapted  to  the  touch  of  all. 
Carefully  compiled  statistics  show  that,  witli  tlie  line-sign 
system  mostly  employed  in  this  countiy,  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  tlie  blind  pnpila  have  ever  been  able  to  read 
with  tolerable  facility.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Kew  York 
Institution,  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  has  had  this  matter  for  sev- 
eral years  under  examination,  and  after  the  most  thorough 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  tlie  langnae;e,  and  of  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  the  blind,  has  finally  invented,  and  intro- 
duced into  his  school,  a  new  point-sign  system,  which  all  can 
readily  learn,  which  may  bo  written  by  the  blind,  and  which 
will  greatly  aid  in  their  education. 

At  a  convention  of  Bnperintendents  of  the  various  Insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  held  in  Indianapolis 
in  August,  1871,  this  systeto,  after  thorough  discussion,  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  the  system  of  point  writing  and 
printing  for  all  the  American  Institutions.  Mr.  Wait  is  now 
eng^ed  in  adapting  the  system  to  the  writing  of  musia 
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AMONG  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  our  fallen  world, 
none  is  so  dreadful  as  insanity.  The  wretched  maniac  not 
only  suffers  the  waste  and  collapse  of  his  physical  organism, 
but  is  often  tortured  with  the  greatest  conceivable  agonies 
of  mind.  We  can  trace  this  disease  back  to  the  early 
a2;e9.  The  Israelites  were  threatened  with  madness  if  they 
disobeyed  the  Divine  command. — Deut,  xxviii.  28.  David 
feigned  madness  when  he  visited  Achish.  Nebuchadnezzar 
lost  his  reason ;  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  wrought  many  miracles 
on  the  insane.  The  causes  of  insanity  are  various.  Nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  insanity  in  the  world  is  hereditary.  The 
exciting  causes  from  whence  much  of  it  springs  are  both 
physical  and  moral.  In  France  the  largest  number  of  cases 
by  far  are  said  to  result  from  mor^  excitement,  but  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  from  physical.  Insanity,  to 
a  great  degree,  is  an  evil  attending  high  civilization.  Dr. 
Livingstone  found  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  among  all 
the  African  tribes  he  visited,  but  one  of  the  BakwainSiVho 
was  to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  became  insane  from  the 
throng  of  new  ideas  that  entered  his  mind,  and  committed 
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BDicide.  Ineanity  was  s,  rare  thing  in  China  under  a  galling 
despotism,  but  eince  the  rebellion  it  is  said  to  have  much 
increased.  In  India  and  Japan  there  are  few  lunatics.  In 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain,  less  than  in  the  more  enlightened 
countnes  of  Europe.  In  France  one  in  a  thousand  is  insane, 
in  England  one  in  seven  liundred  and  eigihtj-three,  in  Scot- 
land one  in  five  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  United 
States  one  in  seven  liundred  and  fifty.  These  facts  do  not 
argue  in  favor  of  ignorance  and  despotism,  but  of  a  more 
Berions  attention  and  conformity  to  tlie  established  conditions 
of  life  and  healthy  activity. 

The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  a  branch  of 
the  New  York  HospitaL  The  old  South  Hospital,  erected  in 
1806,  was  for  fifteen  years  wliolly  devoted  to  tlie  insane. 
The  Legislating  assisted  in  the  organization  of  this  branch  of 
the  hospital  from  the  first,  and  in  1816  increased  the  annual 
appropriation  to  $22,500,  on  condition' that  the  treatment  of 
the  various  forma  and  degrees  of  insanity  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  propriety  of  removing  the  insane  to  a  more  qniet 
retreat  than  could  be  afforded  in  a  great  city  was  early  felt 
by  the  "  goveriifirs,"  and  a  committee  to  _aelect  a  suitable  loca- 
tion was  appointed.  The  purchase  of  the  present  site  and 
grounds,  consisting  of  forty-five  acres,  was  early  recom- 
mended. Some  considered  the  land  at  Bloomingdale  too 
remote  from  the  city,  and  the  attention  of  the  committee 
was  called  to  several  other  sites;  but,  after  examining  each, 
they  adhered  to  their  original  recommendation,  saying  that 
within  foi'ty  years  fj-om  that  time  it  would  be  rather  wished 
that  the  establishment  were  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
centre  of  population,  a  prediction  that  has  been  literally 
fulfilled.  The  Hospital  at  that  early  day  was  managed  by  a 
board  of  liberal  and  large-minded  governors,  who,  without 
established  precedents  to  guide  them  in  their  difflcult  under- 
taking, founded  an  institution  for  the  insane,  which,  in  its 
appointments  and  treatment,  was  far  in  advance  of  any  in 
thi&.  or  in  any  other  conntry.  The  Institution  is  situated  on 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  avenues,  seven  miles  north  of  the  Oi(y  Hall.  The 
main  edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  seventy-live  patients, 
was  completed  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  inmates  in 
June,  1831,  and  was  at  that  time  the  finest  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.     The  "governors"  resolved  to  give  the 
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Asylum  the  uppearance  of  a  palace  rather  than  a  jail,  and 
contracted  to  have  the  walls  of  marble,  but,  failing  to  obtain 
this,  hewn  brown  etone  was  substituted.  The  ceilings  are 
high,  the  stories  furnished  with  ample  corridors,  the  window 
frames  are  of  iron,  ingeniously  concealed,  the  apartments 
spacious  and  exquisitely  furnished  with  every  comfort  of 
the  besNreguIated  home.  Books,  papers,  pictures,  music, 
indeed,  everything  calculated  to  awaken  lofty  and  pleasant 
sentiments,  are  collected  and  grouped  together  in  the  happiest 
manner  in  this  building,  tecturea  and  exhibitions  are  at 
times  added.  The  inmates  are  not  closely  confined  here,  as 
only  the  quiet  and  convalescent  remain  in  this  building. 
The  edifice  contains  also  the  apartments  for  the  warden  and 
assistants,  the  reception  and  reading  rooms,  which  are  as 
quiet  as  if  no  lunatic  were  on  the  premises.  A  building  for 
the  more  violent  of  the  male  sex  was  erected  in  1830,  at 
some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  main  edifice,  and  in 
1837  another  for  females  was  added,  situated  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  main  building.  These  were  originally 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  three  stories  high,  consti-ncted  of  bricl^ 
but  were  in  185i  mucli  enlarged  and  improved.  The  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  property  somewhat  exceeded  $250,000.  The 
laundry  is  a  separate  building,  seventy-five  by  forty  feet,  and 
three  stories  high.  The  washing  is  performed  with  machin- 
ery in  the  lower  stoi-y,  the  second  floor  contains  drying, 
ironing,  and  store  rooms,  and  the  third  tlie  dormitories  for 
the  domestics.  Tlie  Asylum  is  capable  of  accommodating  with- 
out undue  crowding,  which  is  never  resorted  to,  about  one 
tiundred  and  seventy  inmates,  and  is  always  full.  The 
patients  are  classified  and  separated  according  to  the  form 
their  mental  ailments  have  assumed,  whether  monomania, 
mania,  dementia,  idiotism,  or  delirium  a  potu.  Harsh  treat- 
ment is  never  resorted  to,  and  the  appearance  of  the  largest 
liberty  is  granted  all  except  the  most  violent.  The  genera! 
treatment  is  arranged  so  as  to  recover  from  physical  disease 
when  necessary,  and  restore  mental  self-control  by  dissolving 
all  morbid  associations. 

A  part  of  the  grounds  is  devoted  to  gardening,  and  a  great 
variety  of  trees  and  ornamental  slirubbery  adorn  the  premises, 
making  them  a  terrestrial  paradise  during  the  sultry  season. 
The  buildings  are  surrounded  with  separate  and  appropi'iate 
y^-ds,  where  the  patients  enjoy  prolonged  out-door  recreation 
during  pleasant  weather,  without  destroying  the  distinctions 
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established  in  their  medical  classification.  Religions  eftrvicea 
are  conducted  every  Sabbath  by  the  chaplain,  and  are  attended 
by  many  of  tlie  patients.  The  warden  and  niatron  appninted 
by  the  "governors"  have  charge  of  the  buildings,  supphes, 
kitchen,  servants,  etc.  The  superior  officer  of  the  Aeylum  is, 
Jiowever,  the  resident  physician,  who  is  required  to  be  a 
married  man,  reside  on  the  premises,  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  Institution,  and  who  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  treatment  of  the  patients.  Patients  are  received  from 
any  part  of  the  State,  on  such  conditions  as  can  be  agreed 
upon,  from  eight  to  thirty  dollars  per  week  being  required, 
according  to  flieir  circumstances,  three  mouths'  board  being 
required  in  advance.  The  expense  of  condncting  the  Institu- 
tion the  last  year  was  $108,736,  and  the  receipts  from  the 
patients  $107,85^.  The  laying  out  of  the  Boulevard, which 
lias  become  the  gi-eat  pleasure  drive  of  the  island,  passing 
within  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  tlie  Men's  Lodge,  wliei-e 
the  most  disturbed  are  domiciled,  has  laid  upon  the  society  the 
necessity  of  I'cmoving  the  Asylum  to  a  more  retired  location. 
The  experienced  physician,  I).  Tilden  Brown,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  establishment  since  1852,  has  recom- 
mended that  the  new  Institution  be  located  where  it  can  re- 
main undisturbed  by  any  large  settlement  for  at  least  fifty 
years;  that  such  ample  grounds  be  secured  that  fifty  acres 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  exercise  of  each  sex,  leaving 
sufficient  for  gardening  and  farming  purposes,  and  a  still 
further  extension  for  long  walks  and  drives  ou  the  asylum 

Cropei-^y  alone.  He  further  recommended  that  the  premises 
e  not  only  supplied  witii  an  abundance  of  good  water,  but 
be  as  beautiful  in  their  location  and  suri'oun drugs  as  could 
be  obtained.  The  "  governors  "  have  recently  purchased  nearly 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  at  White  Plains,  with  a  view  of 
erecting  at  do  distant  day  at  that  place,  unless  a  more  eligible 
plot  can  be  pracured,  large  and  commodious  buildings,  in 
keeping  with  the  most  advanced  theories  of  treatment  in  this 
age.  It  will  probably  take  a  number  of  years,  however,  to 
remove  tlie  Asylum,  The  whole  number  of  inmates  under 
treatment  during  a  year  average  from  275  to  335,  from  fifty 
to  eighty  of  whom  are  said  to  recover ;  from  thirty -fi"e  to 
fifty  are  pronounced  "i/mproved ;^'  a  smaller  nuinbej  art 
returned  as  "notintproved;"  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  die. 
The  largest  number  are  females, and  the  majority  of  all  received 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirtj'  yeai-s,  after  which  the 
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number  decreases  with  every  decade  up  to  eighty  years. 
Early  admisfiion  into  an  asylTim  is  considered  desirable,  Word- 
ing not  only  physical  safety  to  the  patient  and  his  family, 
but  greater  probability  of  permanent  recovery.  The  presence 
of  relatives  often  greatly  irritates  the  poor  sufferer,  enforced 
submission  always  proves  sadly  injuriona,  and  but  few  posses 
the  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  successfully  control  the 
iDBane.  The  undertaking  is  the  most  difSciilt  and  dangerous 
in  the  world,  requiring  great  sagacity,  skill,  and  delicacy  of 
treatment. 
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"Tlie  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York  "is 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  beet  endowed  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethnne  was  tiie  original  pro- 
poser of  its  plan,  and  has  been  praiiounced  the  mother  of 
Sie  inetitntion.  This  lady,  before  tlie  Orphan  IIouKe  was 
planned,  had  been  deeply  interested  in  a  society  that  ca.red 
for  widows  and  yoiing  tiildren,  and  as  these  widows  died 
leaving  helpless  little  ones,  her  kind  heart  often  grieved  that 
these,  by  rule,  should  be  excluded  from  the  assistance  of  the 
society,  which  they  now  more  than  ever  required.  Hence  the 
step  between  a  widows'  society  and  an  orphan  asyhim  became 
to  lier  natural  and  necessary.  The  first  call  for  the  Orphan 
ABj'lum  Society  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Divie  Bethnne, 
written  at  the  request  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bethune  continued 
her  earnest  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  society  for  more  than 
fifty-four  years,  serving  successively  as  trustee,  treasurer, 
second  directress,  and  first  directress.  She  died  in  peace 
July  28,  1860,  aged  ninety-two  years. 

The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  Legislature  April  7, 
1807,  granting  privilege  to  hold  personal  and  real  estate  to 
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the  amount  of  $100,000,  for  tbe  legitimate  uses  of  the  society. 
The  power  to  bind  out  children  was  granted  by  a  special  act 
passed  February  10, 1S09,  and  in  ISH  an  act  was  passed 
granting  the  society  $:'00  per  annum  from  the  fund  arising 
from  auction  duties.  This  annuity  waa  contianed  forty-two 
years,  but  was  discontinued  in  1853,  The  original  charter 
was  limited  to  twenty-one  years,  and  has  since  been  twice 
renewed.  The  business  of  the  society  is  conducted  by  a 
board  of  (lady)  trustees,  annually  elected  by  the  society,  of 
which  all  ladies  contributing  one  doUar  and  fifty  cents  per 
year  are  members.  The  operations  of  the  society  began  in 
a  small  hired  house  in  Eaisin  street,  and  in  April,  1807,  the 
society  iield  its  annual  meeting  in  the  City  Hotel,  on  Broad- 
way. The  orphan  ciiildren,  more  than  twenty  in  number, 
were  presented  to  the  view  of  the  public  on  this  occasion, 
and  an  appeal  made  for  means  to  provide  enlarged  accom- 
modations. The  public  generously  responded,  four  lots  of 
ground  in  Greenwich  were  purchased,  and  the  same  year  a 
brick  building  fifty  feet  square,  and  designed  to  accommodate 
nearly  two  hundred  children,  was  completed,  at  an  expense 
of  $15,000,  Mr.  Philip  Jacobs  bequeathed  to  the  society  two 
houses  and  lots  on  Broadway,  a  house  and  lot  in  Warren 
street,  one  in  Pearl  street,  and  a  tract  of  wild  land,  the  annual 
income  of  all  amounting  to  about  $4,000.  The  litigation 
attending  the  acquisition  of  this  property  cost  $15,000,  but 
in  1833  the  court  confirmed  tlie  bequest,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  perraauen^  prosperity  of  the  society,  and 
forms  still  the  basis  of  its  invested  resources.  The  devasta- 
tion produced  by  the  cholera  in  1834,  which  swept  sway  the 
female  teacher  and  a  number  of  the  children,  induced  the 
society  to  abandon  the  city  and  build  an  asylum  in  the 
country.  Nine  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
west  of  Broadway,  between  Seventy-third  and  Seventy-fourth 
streets,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  laid  with  ap- 
propriate services  June  6, 1836. 

The  building  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  sixty  feet. 
■H  ith  tliree  stories  and  basement,  and  cost  $45,000,  In  1855 
two  spacious  wings,  corresponding  in  size  and  style  with  the 
first  building,  were  added  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  affording  ac- 
commodations for  more  than  have  ever  been  received.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  yellow 
marble;  the  yards  and  play-grounds  are  ample;  the  location 
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being  on  high  ground,  and  near  the  Hudson,  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  island. 

The  land  purchased  for  $17,500,  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  the  laying  oat  of  the  new  Public  Drive,  has  in- 
creased in  value  to  at  least  a  .nillion,  and  the  managers  have 
recently  sold  three  and  a  half  acres  of  their  grounds  for  the 
handsome  sum  of  $300,000. 

The  society  has  purchased  thirty-seven  acres  of  land  at 
Hastings,  and  contemplates  the  removal  of  the  Asylum  to 
that  place  at  no  very  distant  day. 

Orphan  children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  admitted  from 
any  locality ;  they  are  clothed,  hi>arded,  educated,  and 
trained  to  habits  or  industiy,  the  girls  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  house,  and  the  hoys  in  the  garden  and  yard. 
Kono  admitted  are  allowed  to  depart  until  they  have  spent 
one  year  in  the  Institution,  and  have  made  some  progress  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Children  are  indentured 
to  married  persons,  Iceeping  honse  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
regular  attendants  of  Protestant  chiirches,  and  duly  recom- 
mended by  their  pastors. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  society  re- 
ceived 931,  and  had  an  annual  average  of  170  inmates, 
which  were  supported  at  a  trifle  less  than  $42  per  annum 
for  eacli  child.  Its  family  has  at  no  time  since  much  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred,  but  the  doors  of  the  Asylum  have  never 
been  closed  against  a  proper  applicant.  One  room  is  devoted 
to  infant  orphan  children,  who  ai-e  reared  with  great  care- 
fulness. No  death  has  occurred  in  the  Asylnm  in  three  years. 
The  invested  funds  of  the  society  bringing  an  income  of 
about  $10,000,  less  than  half  the  annual  expense  of  the  Insti- 
tution, while  ou  the  one  hand  a  blessing,  nave  nevertheless 
E roved  a  bar  to  shut  away  the  donations  of  the  benevolent, 
!aving  the  managers  to  annually  struggle  with  their  expendi- 
tures. The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Charks  S.  Pell,  is  an  educated 
fsntleman,  formerly  principal  of  Public  School  No.  8,  New 
orii  city,  and  has  saccessfully  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
Asylom  for  twenty  years. 
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{One  Hundred  and  FoHy-third  st 


This  Institution  was  the  first  established  in  the  city  for  the 
relief  of  the  colored  people,  who  had  been  for  ages  criished 
under  the  tyranny  of  caste,  and  excluded  from  nearly  every 
public  and  private  charity.  Bnt  the  period  arrived  for  a 
chane;e  in  public  sentiment.  The  emancipation  of  the  colored 
population  in  the  West  Indies  was  followed  by  marked  results 
in  this  country.  About  1833  Miss  Anua  H.  Shotwell  and 
Miss  Mary  Murray  boldly  took  in  hand  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing a  Home  for  colored  children.  Their  earnest  and 
continued  appeals  to  the  public  secured  in  small  sums  at 
length  about  two  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1836  a  board  of 
twenty-two  lady  managers  were  elected,  with  an  advisory- 
committee  of  five  gentlemen,  A  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  enterprise  fully  launched,  under  the  title  oi  the 
"  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans."  But  so 
violent  ^vaa  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  race,  that  three 
Ion"  months  were  spent  in  a  fruitless  search  for  a  suitable 
building.  Property-owners  could  be  induced,  on  no  conditions, 
to  lease  an  empty  dwelling  for  such  nses.  A  small  frame 
cottage  was  at  length  purchased  on  Twelfth  street  for  $9,000, 
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which  th«  friends  of  the  enterprise  furnished  with  their  Iialf- 
wora  furniture,  a  mortgage  of  $6,000  remaining  for  some 
years  on  the  property.  In  1838  the  society  was  duly  incor- 
porated by  act  of  Legislature,  The  building  purchased  soon 
proved  too  small,  and  after  repeated  applications  to  the  Com- 
raoii  Council,  a  grant  of  sixteen  city  lots  on  Fifth  avenue,  be- 
tween Forty-third  and  Forty-foiirth  streets,  was  made,  to 
which  several  were  subsequently  added  by  purchase,  and  a 
suitable  edifi<^  erected  at  an  expense  of  $7,000.  Here  the 
operations  of  the  society  were  successfully  conducted  for  six- 
teen years,  amid  the  waning;  prejudices  of  the  people.  But 
one  last  great  storm  gathered  and  finally  broke  upon  this 
excellent  Institution.  The  frenzied  rioters  of  July,  1863,  burst 
open  its  dooi-s,  heaped  together  its  light  furniture,  which  was 
saturated  with  highly  inflammable  material,  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  a  few  brave  friends  to  save  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
in  twenty  miuutfis  the  edifice  was  a  smoking  ruin.  Thirty 
minutes  previous  to  their  entrance  the  matron  had  no  appre- 
hensions of  danger.  The  Asylum  at  that  time  contained  233 
children,  who  under  the  prudent  managemeut  of  the  officers 
of  the  Institution,  and  covered  by  a  special  providence,  nearly 
as  striking  as  when  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  furnace,  were 
marched  through  the  midst  of  this  screeching  mob  to  the 
station-house  in  Thirty-fifth  street,  without  receiving  the 
slightest  harm.  Here  they  remained  three  days,  crowded 
together  to  make  place  for  the  bleeding,  groaning  rufiians 
arrested  by  the  policemen.  When  order  was  again  resti^rod,  the 
children,  under  a  strong  guard,  were  removed  to  the  almshouse 
on  Blaekwell's  Island.  When  the  children  were  marched  out 
of  their  loved  Asylum,  so  soon  to  be  destroyed,  a  little  girl 
picked  up  the  large  family  Bible  in  the  dining-room,  from 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  read  twice  each  day 
tliose  lessons  of  Heavenly  wisdom,  and  putting  it  under  her 
arm  she  carj-ied  it  to  the  station-house,  and  tlience  to  Black- 
well's  Island.  The  apparel  of  the  children,  tlio  cl<»thing  and 
private  effects  of  the  ofiicera  and  teachers,  and  the  record* 
of  the  society,  kept  by  the  same  secretary  for  twenty-seven 
years,  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 

The  managers  now  wisely  resolved  to  remove  the  Institu- 
tion to  a  more  retired  locality.  Their  gi-ounds,  with  the  rapid 
gniwth  of  the  city,  had  now  greatly  increased  in  value,  whidi 
they  were  enable(i  to  sell  for  $175,000;  and  a  beautiful  plot  of 
ground,  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  street  and  Tenth  ave- 
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nne,  was  jmrehased  for  $45,000.  The  children  remained  in  the 
almshouse,  attended  by  their  officers  and  teachers,  receiving 
such  instrnction  as  the  circumstances  would  admit,  from  July 
16,  to  October  19,  1863,  when  they  were  removed  to  t!ie 
Fields  mansion,  now  the  Home  and  School  for  Soldiers'  Chil- 
dren, at  Washington  Heights.  A  large  bowling-alley  was 
converted  into  a  school-room,  and  the  main  ediiiee  extensively 
repaired.  The  cornor-stone  of  their  new  Asylum  was  laid 
in  August,  1867,  and  the  buildings  completed  in  September, 
1868.  They  are  constructed  of  brick,  in  the  Rhenish  order, 
three  stoi-ies  with  basement,  with  a  frontage  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  surmounted  with  three  imique,  octagonal 
towers,  and  have  accommodations  for  over  three  hundred 
children.  The  first  floor  contains  reception-room,  parlor, 
private  apartments  for  ofiicers,  infant  class-room,  and  chapel, 
which  is  very  large  and  beautiful,  used  during  the  w*k  for 
the  general  school-room  for  the  larger  scholars.  Adjoining 
is  a  spacious  veranda,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  children 
diu'ing  brief  intermissions.  Immediately  over  the  chapel,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  building,  is  the  pnncipal  dormitory  for 
the  girls,  containing  eighty-six  tidy  single  beds.  Two  other 
apartments  are  set  apart  for  the  same  use  for  the  girls,  and 
two  for  the  boys.  TJie  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  fire- 
proof, tlie  stairs  being  constructed  with  stone  steps,  and  part 
of  the  windows  furnished  with  sheet-iron  blinds.  The  wash- 
ing, drying,  cooting,  and  pumping  are  perfoi-med  with  steam, 
and  the  edifice  lieated  with  the  same  element.  The  parlor 
very  appropriately  contains  the  picture  of  Miss  Shotwell,  its 
principal  foundress. 

The  fiends  who  meanly  souglit  the  destruction  of  the  Insti- 
tution !iad  no  conceptions  of  tlie  splendid  future  certain  to 
dawn  upon  tlie  enterprise.  Driven  from  an  edifice  of  $7,000, 
they  soon  entered  one  worth  $130,000,  "  The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed;  hut  tlie  ]iame  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  The 
cosey  wood  cottage  foi-raerly  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the 
premises  still  stands,  and  is  occupied  as  an  infii-mary.  The 
ample  lamns,  yet  unadorned  by  art,  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
the  architecture  faultless  in  style  and  proportions,  the  view 
from  the  observatory  so  rich  and  extensive  that  one  cannot 
visit  tliis  peerless  place,  and  contemplate  its  saintly  charities, 
without  feeling  himself  improved  and  drawn  prji^ptibly 
nearer  to  Heaven. 
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The  Asylum  contains  at  this  writing  282  children,  about 
1,650  having  been  received  since  its  opening,  June  9, 
1837.  Children  are  received  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
ten  jeara,  and  are  retained  until  they  complete  their  twelfth 
year,  when  they  are  apprenticed,  generally  to  farmers.  Much 
o£  the  lighter  work  of  the  establishment  is  perfoi'med  by  the 
older  girls,  and  a  number  are  employed  permanently  in 
the  sewing-room,  and  in  special  service  in  diSferent  parts  o£ 
the  house.  The  board  oi  children  received  and  again  with- 
drawn by  their  parents  is  placed  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
Beventy-flve  cents  per  week.  The  schools  are  well  conducted, 
and  tlie  usual  per  capita  appropriation  from  the  State  educa- 
tional fund  is  received.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Legislature  in  1869,  and  the  sum  of  $6,570 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  The 
annual  expenses  of  the  Institution  exceed  $30,000.  Service  is 
conducted  every  Sabbath,  generally  by  a  city  miss.onary.  The 
matron,  Miss  Jane  MeClelTan,  has  had  charge  uf  the  Asylum 
many  years,  and  merits  special  credit  for  flie  tidy  and  sys- 
tematic arranyemeut  of  all  its  departments. 


ligiJHE  society  having  control  of  this  Institution  was  or 
fisM.  ganized  in  ISiJl,  its  affairs  being  under  the  directioii 
J  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  managers,  composed  o£ 
ladies  representing  nearly  every  Episcopal  church  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  There  is,  as  usual,  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  to  whom  in  cases  of  difHculty  they 
apjieal.  Any  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chui-ch  may 
become  an  annual  member  by  the  payment  oi  three  dollars, 
or  a  life  member  on  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars  at  one  time,. 
The  object  of  the  Asylum  is  the  care,  support,  and  religious 
training  of  orphans  and  half -orphans.  Children  are  received 
into  the  Institution  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years, 
only,  and  may  be  retained,  the  boys  until  they  are  hvelve,  and, 
the  girls  until  they  are  fourteen.  Children  taken  without- 
charge  must  be  entirely  given  up  to  the  Institution,  otherwise; 
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tbe  srna  of  seventy-five  cents  per  week  is  charged  for  their 
support.  The  committee  on  receiving  and  dismissing  chil- 
dren meets  every  Friday,  to  whom  application  may  be  made : 
but  their  by-laws  declare  that  admissions  shall  be  regulated 
invariably  by  the  amount  of  funds  in  hand,  or  by  anticipated 
receipts  that  are  reasonably  certain,  so  that  the  finances  may 
never  be  embarrassed.  Children  are  indentured,  or  adopted 
only  to  married  persons  keeping  house,  members  and  regular 
attendants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  recom- 
mended by  tlieir  pastor.  Girls  are  not  bound  in  families 
where  there  are  apprentices,  and  neither  boys  nor  girls  are 

fiermitted  to  go  to  a  tavern,  a  boarding-hoose,  or  where 
iquors  are  sold.  Children  are  taken  from  the  Institution  on 
trial  for  three  montlis,  when,  if  the  employer  is  dissatisfied, 
he  is  allowed  to  choose  again,  or  if  the  child  has  just  eaiise 
of  complaint  it  may  be  recalled.  All  indentures  expire  with 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  child,  and  none  are  allowed  to  go 
60  far  from  the  city  that  some  one  of  the  mauagers  cannot 
visit  them  aunaal'ly.  The  Asylum  stands  on  Forty-ninth 
street,  between  Lexington  and  Fourth  avenues,  is  two  stories 
high,  besides  basement  and  attic,  is  in  the  Gothic  order,  and 
has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  children. 
In  186S  a  rear  wing,  containing  an  infirmary,  was  added  to 
the  main  building,  at  an  expense  of  $33,000,  which  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  safety  of  the  children  and  the  convenience 
of  the  Home.  The  Institution  has,  besides  the  matron  and 
three  female  teachers,  a  nui-se  and  six  domestics.  Tiie  chil- 
dren number,  on  an  average,  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  the  Institution  is  supported  at  an 
annual  expense,  exclusive  of  repairs,  of  about  $15,000.  Only 
two  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  Institution  during  the  last 
four  years.  A  religious  school,  similar  to  Sunday  schools,  is 
conducted  m  the  Institution  every  Friday,  many  young  ladies 
consentmg  to  teach  on  that  day,  and  one  of  the  pastors  in  the 
city  devotes  some  time-to  catechising  the  children.  In  1868, 
the  heart  of  the  matron  was  made  glad  in  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  one  once  an  orphan  boy 
in  the  Asylum.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  mauagers 
to  meet  at  the  Home  every  Friday,  to  cut  and  make  gar- 
ments for  the  children.  Many  friends  of  the  society  have 
gladly  attended  these  meetings,  furnishing  as  they  do  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  tliat  yearning  desire  in  every  true 
■woman's   heart,  to   minister  to   the  lielpless  and   suffering. 
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This  is  tbe  only  orphan  hoi^e  of  the  denomination  in  the 
city,  and  has  completed  its  nineteenth  year  without  receiving 
anything  from  the  city  authorities,  and  but  a  small  amount 
from  the  State.  Ita  permanent  fund  from  legacies  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  now  amounts  to  forty-four  thousand  dollars 
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THE   SHELTERING   ARMS, 


( Ml!  nkattanviUe. ) 

INSTITUTIONS  for  the  relief  of  orphans,  Imlf-orphans, 
the  aged,  sick,  and  blind,  have  greaMy  nuiltiplied  in  New- 
York  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  yet  a  few  observing  minds 
discovered  ttiat  there  still  existed  a  large  and  helpless  etasa 
in  the  community,  to  whom  no  door  of  generous  hospi- 
tality was  open.  Each  Institution  being  established  lor 
the  relief  of  a  single  class,  always  sufficiently  numerous  to 
tax  it  to  its  utmost,  others,  equally  needy  and  wortliy,  were 
necessarily  excrUided.  The  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  the 
one  for  the  deaf-mute,  received  inmates  at  a  certain  age, 
but  whei-e  were  the  poor  homeless  children  to  spend  their 
earlier  years^  There  were  hospitals  for  sick  and  crippled 
children,  as  long  as  surgeons  pronounced  them  eiirabie,  but 
incurables  could  not  be  admitted.  Some  institutions  received 
half-orphans,  or  poor  children,  free,  on  condition  that  they 
were  surrendered  to  the  institution ;  but  many  parents,  in 
pressing  need  of  temporary  relief,  were'nnwilling  to  irrevo- 
cably surrender  their  children.  The  half-orphan  asylum  could 
not  receive  the  children  of  the  father  deserted  by  his  wife,  of 
the  wife  abandoned  by  her  husband,  nor  of  parents  who  were 
both  sick,  in  the  hospital.  Tliese  considerations  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Sheltering  Arms,  an  institution  which  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  arm  of  relief  and  defence  to  multitudes 
not  hitherto  provided  for.     "When  the  enterprise  was  first  sug- 
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geated,  some  regarded  it  as  a  useless  undertaking,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  difBcnlt  to  find  children  not  hitherto 
provided  for,  while  others,  more  considerate,  tliought  it  too 
vast,  if  not  quite  tJtopiau.  The  society  havi^  been  organ^ 
ized,  the  President,  Kev.  Thos.  M.  Peters,  D.D,,  generousl^ 
offered  his  own  house,  situated  at  the  corner  of  One  Hun- 
dredth street  and  Broadway,  free  of  rent  for  ten  years,  which 
was  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  1864,  and  forty  children, 
all  the  building  could  accommodate,  immediately  received. 
The  first  child  received  in  anticipation  of  opening  tiie  Insti- 
tution, was  a  little  deserted  blind  girl  of  four  or  five  years, 
and  soon  after,  a  helpless  crippled  boy,  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  any  Jiospital,  because  incurable,  was  received,  and 
after  seventeen  months,  flew  away  to  that  land  where  the 
inhabitants  no  more  say,  "  I  am  sick."  The  operations  of 
the  first  eighteen  months  proved  two  things.  First,  that 
their  accommodations  were  inadequate  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them;  and  secondly,  that  the  genertsityof  the  public 
would  support  a  larger  family.  In  ISGGj  another  building 
was  erected  by  the  trustees,  at  an  expense  of  |10,000  ;  the 
number  of  children  increased  to  ninety,  and  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  Institution  from  $6,000  to  $11,000.  But  a 
new  difficulty  soon  confronted  them.  The  Boulevard,  in  its 
wide  sweep  up  the  island,  cut  tlirongh  their  grounds,  taking 
nine  of  their  twenty-two  lota,  leaving  the  remainder  in  two 
pieces,  and  too  small  for  their  use.  After  examining  several 
pieces  of  propei'ty,  the  trustees  purchased  an  acre  of  gi^onnd, 
situated  on  One  Ilundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Tenth 
avenue,  in  what  is  called  Manhattauville,  Theirplan  of 
building  is  partly  modeled  after  the  rough  house  oi  Wicheni, 
near  Hamburg,  on  the  Horn,  i.e.,to  erect  cottages,  so  that  the 
children  may  be  divided  into  families  of  equal  number;  but 
the  great  value  of  ground  on  Manhattan  has  compelled 
them  to  unite  several  under  one  roof,  instead  of  scattering 
them  around  the  field  as  at  Hamburg.  Their  new  building 
was  completed,  and  the  clildren  removed  to  it  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1S70.  It  is  a  two-story  brick,  with  basement  and 
attic,  in  the  Gk)thie  order,  with  slated  French  roof,  and  is  com- 
posed of  five  sections.  The  central  portion,  rising  a  little 
above  the  rest,  ft  thirty-six  by  forty-seven  feet,  and  contains 
office,  parlor,  kitchen,  linen  and  work  rooms,  infirmary,  and 
all  necessarj'  sleeping  apartments  for  adults.  The  two  wings 
are  each  fifty  by  forty  feet ;  each  contains  two  cottages,  with 
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accommodations  for  thirty  children  each,  affording  space  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all.  Each  cottage  contains  its 
separate  dining-room,  plaj-room,  wash-room,  and  dormitory. 
An  appeal  was  made  for  $5,000  donations,  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  cottage,  the  name  of  tlie  donor  to  be  given  to 
the  building.  Mra.  Peter  Cooper  generously  furnished  the 
sum  to  erect  a  cottage  for  girls ;  Mr.  John  D.  Wolfe,  one  for 
boys ;  anotlier  friena  gave  the  amoimt  for  the  third,  and  the 
Ladies'  Association  have  undertaken  to  pay  for  the  fourth. 
The  school-house  is  a  separate  building.  The  ground  and 
buildings  have  thus  far  cost  about  $T5,000,  and  tlie  trustees 
purpose  to  duplicate  these  buildings,  as  soon  as  their  finances 
will  admit,  and  increase  the  number  of  inmates  to  about  three 
hundred.  A  small  Episcopal  church  stands  in  the  rear  of  the 
Institution  on  the  adjoining  street,  where  the  children  attend 
service.  The  president  of  the  society  is  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man ;  representatives  of  other  denominations  are,  however,  in 
its  board  of  management.  Children  are  received  without  re- 
gard to  creed  or  nationality,  and  the  managers  acknowledge 
donations  from  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  The  internal  management  of  the  Institution  was, 
from  its  commencement  until  tlie  springof  1870,  committed 
to  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary,  of  tlie  Frotestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Six  of  tliem  took  cliai^  of  the  four  families  of 
children,  and  found  time  to  write  articles  for  their  monthly 
paper,  conduct  fairs,  collect  subscriptions,  and  attend  to  sun- 
dry other  matters.  Their  habit  strikingly  resembled  that 
worn  by  the  orders  of  the  Romish  faith,  and,  as  they  were  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  too  closely  allied  to  them  in  many  points 
of  faith  and  practice,  it  was  considered  best  by  the  board  of 
management  to  remove  them  from  the  Institution.  Miss 
Sarah  S,  Richmond,  an  estimable  iady  of  piety  and  cultore, 
has  at  present  the  charge  of  its  internal  management,  and  is 
assisted  by  hired  help.  Tliese  lady  managers  are  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  the  sacrifice  and  toil  bestowed  on  these  home- 
lesa  children,  many  of  whom  are  '•  rough  casts  of  uncnlti- 
vated  humanity,"  but  are  soon  subdued  by  gentle  treatment 
and  faithful  instruction.  The  Institution  has,  at  this  writing, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children,  ten  of  whom  are  in- 
curable invalids  who  could  gain  access  to  no  other  institution. 
Children  are  received  at  any  age,  from  infancy  to  fourteen 
years,  subject  to  the  call  of  their  parents  or  relatives ;  but  if 
left  to  the  managers,  are  retained  until  farther  advanced  in 
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Tears  than  in  most  institutions,  that  their  habits  of  virtue  may 
be  more  thoronghly  confirmed.  In  addition  to  an  Eiislish 
education,  they  are  to  be  taught  trades  as  far  aa  possible. 
Board  is  charged  of  such  as  are  able  to  pay,  but  all  received 
from  this  source  has  not  exceeded  one-sixth  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Institution  in  any  year.  The  State  has  con- 
tributed Bome  small  sums  to  the  Institution ;  but  the  city  au- 
thorities, giving  nnunmbered  tfjousands  to  others,  have  not 
been  importuned*  by  the  Sheltering  Arms  to  impose  lieavy 
burdens  on  the  public  for  its  support.  Their  president  and 
managers  have  taken  the  wise,  Oliristian,  and  statesman-like 
view,  that  private  charitable  corporations  should  be  supported 
by  those  especially  intei-estcd,  and  that  public  officials  should 
not  be  invoked  to  oompulsorily  draw  supplies  from  th(Be 
who  might  disapprove  or  their  principles  or  practices.  All 
honor  to  the  Sheltering  Arms  for  this  most  wholesome 
example,  so  emineiitiy  worthy  of  imitation.  They  ha\e 
wisely  sought,  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  relating  to 
their  work,  to  develop  a  charity  in  their  friends,  affording 
abundant  supplies  not  easily  affected  by  the  caprices  of  leg- 
islation. The  imdertaking  of  the  society  has  thus  far  proved 
a  magnificent 
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In  April,  1817,  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Benevolent  Society" 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  OonnolJy  being  its  first  president. 

The  Institution  for  several  years  consisted  of  poor  wooden 
Btruetures  located  at  what  is  now  Prince  street,  but  was  at 
that  time  far  out  of  the  city.  The  present  edifice,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Mott  and  Prince  streets,  stands  on  the  original  site,  and 
was  erected  in  1825.  It  is  a  large  fonr-story  brick,  with 
accommodations  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  children.  It 
now  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  about  two  hundred  of  the  larger  girls,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  needle  and  laundry  work,  and  other  industrial 
pursuits.  These  are  adopted  or  indentured  at  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen  years  of^  age.  A  few,  regarded  as  more  than 
ordinarily  brilliant,  are  sent  to  the  academy  in  Forty-second 
street,  where  they  pass  gratuitously  through  a  three  years' 
course  of  instruction.  Tlie  Asylum  has  been  from  the  first 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  superin- 
tend the  studies  of  the  children,  instruct  the  girls  in   the 
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variona  indnstrial  arts,  and  attend  to  all  the  interestB  of 
the  household.  In  1846,  the  Asjhim  being  inadequaf«  to  the 
demands,  the  society  obtained  from  tlie  Common  Council,  for 
one  dollar  a  year,  a  'grant  of  450  feet  of  tlie  west  end  of  the 
block  lying  between  Pifty-first  and  Fifty-second  streets,  front- 
ing on  Fif Si  avenue.  Upon  this  site  was  completed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S61,  a  beautiful  four-story  brick  edifice,  since  known  as 
the  boys'  buildings.  The  building  consists  of  a  central  portion 
flixty  feet  by  thirty,  with  front  and  rear  enclosed  balconies, 
filteen  feet  wide  on  each  story,  and  of  two  wings  of  the  same 
height.  In  the  rear  of  the  northern  wing  is  a  building  fifty 
by  twenty-five  feet,  used  for  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.  The 
ceilings  are  high,  the  entire  building  well  ventilated  and 
warmed,  and  well  arranged  with  class-rooms,  dormitories, 
chapel,  etc.  In  the  rear  ia  a  large  play-groiind,  while  the 
grounds  in  front  are  richly  cultivated,  and  profusely  set  with 
choice  shrubbery  and  fiowers. 

In  1857,  the  authorities  granted  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  same  block  of  ground,  extending  to  Fourth  avenue,  for 
additional  buildings.  Madison  avenue,  having  since  been 
extended,  forms  at  present  its  western  boundary.  A  plan 
was  now  formed  for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  largest. and 
finest  orphan  houses  in  the  country,  for  the  reception  and 
training  of  the  smaller  girls.  The  northern  wing,  two  luiudred 
feet  in  lengtli  and  five  stories  high,  was  begun  in  1866,  and 
sufiiciently  completed  for  the  reception  of  the  children  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1868.  The  basement  contains  the  kitchen, 
laundry,  heating  appliances  for  the  whole  establishment,  etc. 
The  cooking,  washing,  and  heating  are  performed  with  steam. 
The  first  floor  contains  a  dining-room  of  immense  cajjadty. 
All  tlie  additional  stories  of  this  wing  are  to  be  devoted  to 
dormitories,  after  the  other  portions  are  completed.  These 
floors  afford  ample  space  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  single 
beds  each,  and  even  more  could  be  introduced. 

The  high  price  of  building  materials  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  and  the  purchase  of  the  needed  machinery,  swelled 
the  cost  of  thisfirst  section  of  the  enterprise  to  nearly  $1 50,000. 
In  Marcli,  1869,  the  main  edifice  fronting  on  Madieon  avenue 
was  begun,  and  completed  in  the  space  of  a  yrar.  This  con- 
tains tlie  parlors,  school-rooms,  the  private  apartments,  and 
was  completed  at  a  less  expense  than  the  preceding.  Another 
immense  wing,  the  counterpart  of  the  one  first  erected,  is  soon 
to  follow,  which  will  contain  the  chapel,  infirmary,  and  vari- 
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OMS  needed  accommodations.  The  buildings  are  all  five  sto- 
ries above  the  basement,  constructed  -with  excellent  taste,  of 
preyed  brick  and  freestone;  in  the  Gothic  order,  witliFrench 
roof,  and  will  afi^ord  accommodation  for  one  thousand  children. 
This  establishment,  both  for  its  colossal  proportions  and  the 
beauty  of  its  architecture,  greatly  exceeds  the  two  preceding, 
which  had  previously  been  considered  large  and  model  asy- 
lums. About  three  hundred  of  the  smaller  girls,  composed 
of  orphans  and  half-orphans,  are  here  domiciled  .at  this 
writini^.  A  j-egiilar  English  course  of  study  is  taught  on  five 
days  of  the  week,  a  portion  of  Saturday  and  the  Sabbath 
being  devoted  to  the  Roman  catechism,  and  other  exercises 
of  religion. 

The  last  Legislature  contributed  $10,000  of  the  people' 
money  to  this  IiiBtitutiun, 
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The  condition  of  many  virtuous  and  worthy  women, 
left  homeless  and  friendless,  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  history,  led  several  humane  physicians  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  women,  in  1822,  to  organize  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  eetablishing  a  lying-in  asylum.  Then,  as 
now,  desertion  from  intemperance,  destitution  arising  from 
long  sickness,  the  nnkindness  of  some  husbands,  or  3ie  lose 
of  a  partner  by  death,  made  such  an  asylum  necessary,  A 
ward  had  been  devoted  to  these  patients  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Kew  York  Hospital,  but  a  more  private  asylum  was 
considered  desirable.  The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the 
Legislature  March  19, 1827.  The  business  of  the  society  is 
conducted  by  a  board  of  thirty-three  female  managers,  annu- 
ally elected  by  the  society,  which  is  composed  of  such  females 
as  contribute  the  sum  of  g3  per  annum  toward  the  support 
of  the  Institution.  The  work  of  the  society  began  in  some 
rooms  in  Orange  street,  leased  for  $275  per  annum,  where  it 
continued  eight  years.      The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
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organization  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Brick  Cliureh, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1829,  and  the  report  was  read  by  Dr. 
James  0.  Bliss.  In  this  he  stated  that  thirty-four  patients 
had  heen  received  during  the  year,  that  their  accommodations 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  they 
were  seeking  to  benefit,  and  recommended  the  plan  of  build- 
ing a  suitable  asylum.  Eev.  Dr.  Macauly  and  Dr.  Cock  fol- 
lowed with  addrrases,  in  which  they  approved  of  tlie  plan  of 
erecting  a  new  building.  A  subscription  paper  was  immedi- 
ately prepared,  and  the  sum  of  $550  subscribed  during  the 
day.  Three  lots  were  purchased  far  out  of  the  city,  and  in 
1830  the  Asylum  now  standing  at  No.  85  Marion  street  was 
erected.  The  three  lots  cost  $2,750;  and  the  building,  which 
ia  a  substantial  three-story  brick,  forty-five  by  sixty  feet, 
capable  of  accommodating  fifty  patients,  $8,707.  The  Asylum 
has  been  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  with  small  excep- 
tions. In  presenting  their  sixth  report,  in  March,  1829,  the 
managers  gratefully  acknowledged  the  reception  of  $200  from 
the  corporation,  which  is  a  singular  paragraph  to  read  in  these 
days,  when  millions  are  donated  to  similar  charities.  To 
remove  a  debt,  at  a  later  period,  $1,500  were  granted,  and 
during  the  half  century  of  its  operations  about  $7,000  have 
been  received  from  the  city,  and  nothing  from  the  State. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  Asylum  are  given  without  ehai^ 
to  virtuous,  indigent  women  only,  evidence  of  hon&fide  mar- 
riage being  invariably  required. 

The  Institution  was  established  when  foundling  hospitals 
were  not  appreciated  in  this  country,  and  when  many  be- 
lieved such  mstitutions  calculated  to  encourage  vice.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  managers  that  to  throw  the  Institution 
open  to  all  who  should  claim  its  assistance  would  unavoid- 
ably very  soon  confine  its  operations  to  the  vicious  alone,  as 
virtuous  married  women  would  not  become  the  associates  and 
fellow-pensioners  of  the  degraded  and  abandoned.  Hence, 
to  make  the  cliarity  of  value  to  the  most  worthy  cla^,  for 
which  it  was  chiefly  undertaken,  none  but  the  virtuous  could 
be  received.  But  in  declining  to  receive  those  considered 
improper  subjects,  they  did  not  abandon  them  to  absolute 
destitution,  for  about  the  year  1830  a  system  of  out-door 
charity  was  established.  The  city  w^  divided  into  nineteen 
districts,  and  a  physician   appointed   to  each,  who   visited 


gratuitously  by  day  and  night  all  persons  not  admitted  into 
Bie  Institution,  whenever  application  was  made  at  the  office 
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in  the  basement  of  the  Asylum.  This  arrangement,  with 
eome  modification,  still  continnea.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Asylum,  8,600  inmates  have  been  received,  and  over  13,000 
out-door  patients  have  been  attended  by  the  district  physi- 
cians. The  number  of  applicants  is  not  as  large  as  in  former 
years,  85  only  being  admitted  during  the  iast  twelve  months. 
Tlie  Institution  is  the  most  purely  charitable  of  any  on  the 
island,  as  no  board  or  other  fee  is  required ;  yet,  situated  in  a 
retired  nook  at  the  head  of  Marion  street,  though  one  of  the 
oldest,  it  is  really  the  least  known  of  any  in  the  city.  The 
managers,  unwilling  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by  other  insti- 
tutions, are  now  considering  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
Asylum  to  a  better  locality.  The  matron,  Mrs.  Hope,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Asylum  over  fifteen  years,  and  proved 
herself  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  Superintendent.  The 
Asylum  has  furnished  hundreds  of  wet  nurses  to  families  in 
need  of  them,  and  situations  to  hundreds  of  othera,  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  back  to  abodes  of  destitution,  if 
not  to  ruin.  Mrs.  Mayor  Hall  is  one  of  the  active  managers 
of  the  Institution. 


2SBW  YOES  MAGDALEN  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETr. 
{FiJVt  oivenue  anA  MgMs-dghth  street.) 

r!N"  the  year  1828,  several  Christian  ladies,  representing 
■^  different  religious  denominations,  established  a  Sun- 
i  dayschoolin  thefemale  penitentiary  at  Bellevue  among 
'  those  committed  for  variouscrimes,  and  others  who- 
required  medical  treatment.  Interesting  facts  resulting  from 
th^e  efforts  were  communicated  to  the  public,  and  such  an 
interest  awakened  in  the  community  that  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1830,  the  ISfew  York  Magdalen  Society  was  organ- 
ized. 

Two  years  later  the  society  was  for  some  cause  disbanded. 
The  interest  awakened,  however,  did  not  decline,  for  on  the- 
extinction  of  the  old  organization  three  new  ones  sprang  up,, 
one  in  Laight,  one  in  Spring,  and  one  in  the  Carmine  Street 
Churches.  About  the  same  time  a  society  of  gentlemen  was. 
organized,  called  the  "Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork."     In  Januarj',  1833,  these  societies  were  all  again  dis- 
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banded,  and  the  "  Kew  Tork  Female  Benevolent  Society  "  was 
organized,  its  officers  and  members  being  largely  composed 
of  persons  who  had  given  inspiration  to  the  earlier  organiza- 
tions. Subsequently  the  terra  "  Female "  was  stricken  oat, 
and  "  Magdalen  "  inserted.     The  object  of  the  society  is  the 

Eromotion  of  moral  purity,  by  affording  an  asylnra  to  erring 
jmales,  who  manifest  a  desire  to  return  to  the  paths  of  virtut,, 
and  by  procuring  employment  for  their  future  support.  This 
society  issued  its  first  report  in  January,  1834,  and  among  its 
list  of  members  stands  the  name  of  Mrs,  Thomas  Hastmgs, 
whose  life  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise, and  who,  in  this,  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  its  operation,  is 
its  first  directress.  The  present  society  began  its  benevolent 
work  in  a  liired  upper  floor  in  Carmine  street,  near  Bleecker. 
The  inmates  did  not  exceed  ten  in  number  at  any  time  pre- 
vious to  1836.  The  society  early  arranged  for  the  permanent 
establishmentof  the  Institution,  and  a  plot  of  ground,  contain- 
ing twelve  city  lots  and  an  old  frame  building,  was  purchased 
at  Eighty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  for  the  sum  of 
$4,000.  This  location  thirty  years  ago  was  far  removed  from 
■5ie  city,  bnt  is  now  becoming  a  very  attractive  part  of  it,  and 
its  streets  will  soon  be  lined  with  costly  pal  aces.  After  occn- 
pying  the  old  wooden  building  neai-ly  twenty  years,  the  enter- 
prising managers  (all  ladies)  resolved  to  erect  a  new  building, 
though  at  that  meeting  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury 
to  defray  the  expenditures  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Trusting  in  the  overruling  providence  of  Him  who  had 
hitherto  directed  their  efforts,  tney  arranged  their  plan,  and 
erected  a  fine  three-story  brick  edifice,  the  means  being  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time  by  the  generous  public,  to  which 
they  have  never  appealed  in  vain.  Additions  have  since  been 
made,  and  the  buildings,  which  can  now  accommodate  nearly 
a  hundred  inmates,  have  cost  over  thirty  thoiisand  dollars. 
Property  has  so  appreciated  in  tliis  locality  that  the  Asylum 
and  its  six  remaining  lots  are  valued  at  neai'  $100,000.  The 
yard  fronting  on  Eighty-eighth  street  has  a  high  brick  wall, 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  ground  being  enclosed  with  a  strong 
board  fence.  The  first  floor  of  the  Asylum  contains  rooms  for 
the  matron  and  assistant  matran,  a  parlor,  a  large  work-room, 
and  a  neat  chapel,  with  an  organ  and  seating  for  a  hundred 
pei'sons.  The  two  upper  stories  contain  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments. The  girls  are  not  locked  in  their  own  private  apart- 
ments, as  in  tne  Steenbeck  Asylum  of  Pastor  Heldring,  in 
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Holland ;  but  the  door  leading  from  each  floor  is  locked  every 
night,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  an  advantage  if  noisy  and 
mischievous  ones  were  alwavs  compelled  to  spend  the  night 
in  their  own  apartments.  &irl8  are  taken  at  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  circumstances.  None  are  detained  against  their 
will,  unless  consigned  to  the  Asylum  by  their  parents  or  the 
magistrates.  A  Bihle-reader  visits  the  Tombs  and  other 
prisons,  and  encourages  yoang  women  who  express  a  desire  to 
reform  to  enter  the  Asylum.  Most  of  them  have  been  ruiued 
by  intemperance,  or  want  of  early  culture.  The  most  hope- 
less among  fallen  women  are  those  who  have  lived  as  mis- 
tresses. Many  of  these  have  spent  years  in  idleness,  affluence, 
and  fashion,  holding  for  their  own  convenience  the  tlireat  of 
expoeureovertheheadsof  their gnilty  paramours, and  have thuB 
developed  all  the  worst  traits  of  fallen  humanity.  Not  a  few 
of  these  have  been  tlioroughly  restored  to  a  virtuous  life  by 
this  society.  Industry  is  one  of  the  firet  lessons  of  the  Asy- 
Inm,  without  which  there  can  be  no  abiding  reformation.  A 
pure  literature  is  afforded,  with  the  assistance  of  an  instructor, 
ror  those  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  When  the 
inmate  gives  evidence  that  ti-ue  womanhood  is  really  return- 
ing, a  situation  is  procured  for  her  in  a  Clu-istian  family  in 
the  city  or  country,  the  managers  greatly  preferring  the 
latter.  The  chaplain,  Eev.  Charles  0,  Darling,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Institution  over  thirty  years,  and  has  re- 

J'oiced  over  the  hopeful  convei-sion  of  many  of  its  inmates. 
ivery  Sabbath  morning  the  family  assembles  for  preaching, 
&  Bible  class  is  conducted  by  the  chaplain  in  the  afternoon, 
and  again  on  Thursday  afternoon,  unless  there  is  uniianal 
religious  interest  among  the  inmates,  when  the  service  is  de- 
voted to  preaching,  exhortation,  and  prayer.  The  inmates 
often  weep  convuSively  under  the  appeals  of  truth ;  a  score 
at  times  rise  or  kneel  for  prayer,  at  a  single  service.  With 
some,  it  is  deep  and  lasting,  bnt  with  others  it  passes  away 
like  the  morning  cloud.  At  times,  they  hold  prayer-meetings 
among  themselves,  with  good  results,  and  on  other  occasions 
their  assemblies  are  broken  up  with  bickerings  and  conten- 
tions. Many  of  them  are  talented  and  well  favored,  formed 
for  more  than  an  ordinary  sphere  in  human  life.  They  have 
recently  formed  themselves  into  a  benevolent  society,  desig- 
nated "  The  "Willing  Hearts,"  and  have  sent  several  remit- 
tances of  clothing  to  a  devoted  missionary  in  Michigan.     The 
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matron,  Mrs.  Ireland,  an  esteemed  Christian  lady,  has  pre- 
sided for  years  with  great  skill  over  the  lustitntion.  This  is 
tlib  pioneer  asylum  of  its  kind  in  New  York ;  the  numerous 
similar  societies  now  in  operation  have  grown  up  through  its 
example,  and  many  of  their  managers  were  once  associated 
with  the  Magdalen  Society,  The  society  has  nobly  breasted 
the  tide  of  early  prejudice,  and  conquered  it  It  has  mot 
with  discouragementa,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  every 
phase  of  its  liistory,  yet  these  have  been  of  the  kind  that  add 
momentum  to  the  general  movement,  and  make  succeas  the 
more  triumphant. 

The  statistics  presented  at  its  thirty-eighth  anniversary  are 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting.  During  tlie  last  year,  188 
had  been  in  the  Institution,  with  an  average  family  of  neai'ly 
fifty.  It  was  also  stated  that  during  the  last  thirty-five  yeai'S 
2,000  inmates  liad  been  registered,  600  of  whom  had  been 

filaced  in  private  families,  400  returned  to  relatives,  400  had 
eft  the  Asylum  at  their  own  request,  300,  weary  of  restraint, 
had  left  without  permission,  100  had  been  expelled,  300  had 
been  temporarily  transferred  to  the  hospitals,  24  had  been 
known  to  nnite  witli  evangelical  churches,  20  had  been  legally 
married,  and  41  had  died.  More  than  six  thousand  religious 
services  had  been  held.  But  figures  cannot  express  the 
amount  of  good  done.  Every  fallen  woman,  while  at  large, 
is  a  firebrand  inflaming  others ;  an  enemy  sowing  tares  in 
the  great  field  of  tlie  woi-ld.  Her  recovery  is,  therefore,  not 
only  a  source  of  good  to  herself  but  of  prevention  to  others. 

The  Asylum  is  maintained  at  an  expense  of  about  eight 
thousand  dollars  per  anmim.     A  permanent  fund  is  being 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  chaplaincy. 
The  Legislature  recently  donated  $3,000  to  the  society. 
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(No.  67  West  2fen(ft  street) 

\  KPHAN  children  hav?  always  been  considered  suit- 
able objects  of  compaasion  and  aid ;  hence,  asylmns 
',  for  their  protection  and  instruction  have  througliont 
modern  times  been  favorite  establisliments  of  the 
benevolent.  In  many  cases  the  condition  of  the  lialf-orpban 
is  quite  as  pitiable  as  the  orphan,  and  has  an  equal  claim  on 
our  charity.  Its  mother  may  have  been  left  in  gi-eat  destitu- 
tion or  debility,  or  the  father,  the  only  surviving  parent,  may 
be  insane  or  crippled.  Many  children  whose  parents  are  still 
living,  but  dissipated  and  reckless,  are  as  badly  off  as  eitlier 
class  before  mentioned.  No  institution  in  New  York  opened 
its  doors  for  the  reception  of  half-oi-phans  until  Januaij  14, 
1836.  An  affecting  circumstance  led  to  the  founding  or  this 
charity.  A  yomig  widow  of  Protestant  sentiments,  unable  to 
take  her  two  children  with  her  to  her  place  of  service,  con- 
signed them  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  asylum,  and  for  a  time  paid 
all  her  eamii^  f(ir  their  board.  iJnwilling  to  have  them 
trained  in  a  Eomish  institution,  and  unable  to  provide  for 
herself  and  tliem  in  the  city,  she  took  them  from  the  asylum 
and  went  into  the  country.  The  lady  with  whom  she  had 
lived  was  Mi's.  William  A.  Tomhnson,  and  the  courageous 
departure  of  her  excellent  ser^'ant,  fi-om  whom  she  never 
afterwards  heard,  produced  a  deep  and  salutaiy  impression 
on  her  thoughtful  and  pious  mind.  The  relation  of  the  stoi^ 
to  several  benevolent  ladies  excited  sympathy,  and  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1835,  seven  of  tfiem  assembled  to  mature 
a  plan  for  organizing  a  society.  On  the  same  night  tlie  most 
disastrous  fire  ever  known  in  the  city  occurred.  The  First 
Ward,  east  of  Broadway  and  about  Wall  street,  was  ahnost 
entirely  destroyed.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  and  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  of  the  most  valuable  stor^  in  the  city,  and 
considerable  church  property,  were  consumed,  inflicting  a  loss 
upon  the  wmmimity,  besides  the  susiiension  of  business,  of 
$18,000,000.  The  society  faltered  amid  these  forbidding  sur- 
roundings, but  soon  rallied,  collected  a  little  money,  and  began 
its  operations.     On  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  1836,  a 
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basement  havina;  been  hired  in  "Wliitehall  street,  the  directors 
threw  open  their  door,  and  announced  themselves  ready  to 
admit  twenty  children,  and  four  were  at  once  received.  The 
conditions  of  acceptance  were  these :     1.  The  death  of  one 

Earent,  2.  Freedom  from  contagious  disease.  3.  A  promise 
rora  the  parent  to  pay  fifty  cents  per  week  for  board,  unless 
satisfactory  reasons  were  given  why  it  should  not  he  required. 
4.  No  eliild  received  nnder  four  nor  over  ten  years  of  age. 
The  apartments  being  wholly  nnsuited,  a  house  in  Twelfth 
street  was  taken  and  the  children  removed  to  it  in  May,  1836, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  74  had  been  received.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  first  year,  including  rent,  furniture, 
salaries,  medicine,  one  funeral,  and  all  other  houeehold  requis- 
ites, amounted  to  $3,759.06.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year 
114  had  been  received.  The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the 
Legislature  April  27, 1837,  vesting  the  corporate^powers  of  the 
society  in  a  self  perpetuating  board  of  nine  male  trustees,  who 
were  empowered  to  rebeive  beqaeate,  and  liold  property  to 
any  amount,  the  annual  income  of  which  should  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars  for  every  child  received ;  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  income  and  the  internal  and  domestic  management  of 
the  Institution  wore  committed  to  a  board  of  female  managers, 
consisting  of  a  first  and  a  second  directress,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  twenty-six  others,  residing  at  the  time  of  their 
election  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  board  is  also  vested  with  power  to  bind  out,  to  proper 
persons,  children  who  have  been  surrendered  to  the  Institu- 
tion, and  all  those  not  known  to  have  friends  in  the  State 
legally  authorized  to  make  such  surrender.  The  children  are 
not  kept  after  they  reach  their  fourteenth  year,  all  being 
either  returned  to  tneir  parents  or  sent  out  to  service.  Tiieir 
food  is  simple,  abundant,  and  nntritions,  and  though  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  and 
all  the  other  diseases  common  to  children,  have  occasion- 
ally crept  into  the  Institution,  but  very  few  have  died.  Many 
of  them  have  been  vulgar  and  intractable  at  their  entrance, 
but  have  soon  yielded  to  wholesome  discipline  and  example.  In 
May,  1837,  the  family  was  removed  to  the  Nicholson  House, 
tlien  No.  3  West  Tenth  street,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
one  of  the  trustees,  and  was  sold  to  the  society  the  following 
year.  This  building  furnished  accommodations  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  children,  and  was  soon  filled.  During  the 
summer  of  1840   a  house  was  rented  in  MoiTistown,  New 
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Jersey,  and  4T  of  the  children  taken  there  to  spend  the  hot 
season.  In  18iO,  the  Boeiety,  having  received  several  Hberal 
donations,  purchased  some  valuable  lots  on  Sixth  avenue, 
where  a  three-story  brick  edifice  sixty-four  feet  wide  was 
erected,  the  cost  or  all  but  a  little  exceeding  $20,000.  ti 
May,  1841,  the  children  were  removed  to  it,  and  the  nnmber 
again  much  increaaed,  some  of  the  younger  ones  remaining 
in  a  part  of  the  wood  building  on  Tenth  street,  called  at 
that  time  "the  Nursery."  This  new  building  on  Sixth  ave- 
nue was  occupied  for  sixteen  years,  though  never  equal  to 
the  demands,  and  after  much  discussion  about  removing  the 
Institution  out  of  the  city,  and  other  schemes  for  enlargement, 
more  lots  were  finally  secured  adjoining  those  on  Tenth  street, 
the  present  building  erected,  and  the  children  removed  to  it 
amid  the  financial  panic  in  the  fall  of  1857.  The  edifice  is 
substantially  constructed  of  brick  trimmed  with  brown  stone, 
is  four  stories  above  the  basement,  has  a  front  of  ninety-five 
feet,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  grounds,  over  $37,000.  The  base- 
ment contains,  besides  wash-room  and  laundry,  a  fine  play- 
room ;  the  first  floor,  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor,  and  rooms 
for  the  matron.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  school-rooms, 
the  thii-d  contains  doi-mitories  for  the  girls,  and  the  fourth  the 
dormitories  for  boys,  and  an  infirmary.  The  society  has  dis- 
charged all  its  indebtedness,  converted  its  buildings  on  Sixth 
avenue  into  stores  which  bring  a  fine  income,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  most  successful  and  best-establisbed  institutions 
of  New  York. 

Since  its  organization,  three  thousand  and  thirty-three  half- 
orphan  children  have  been  admitted  to  share  its  advantages, 
between  two  hundred  and  tliree  hundred  being  the  average 
number  for  several  years  past.  All  are  instructed  in  the  rtS- 
iments  of  English  learning,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  usual  percentage  of  the  school  fund 
and  the  State  orphan  fimd  are  paid  to  the  Institution.  Public 
prayers  are  offered  with  tlie  children  every  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  a  fine  Sabbath-school  is  conducted  in  the  building,  and 
all  attend  church.  Early  rising,  industrious  habits,  great 
cleanliness,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  instraction,  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Asylum.  The  Institution  is 
Protestant,  but  not  denominational.  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  its  chief 
foundress  and  promoter,  continued  its  first  director  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  died  in  1862.  During  the  year  1869  tie 
only  remaining  one  of  the  seven  who  first  organized  the  soei- 
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ety,  Mrs,  James  Eoorman,  was  also  called  to  her  reward.  Id 
May,  1870,  Miss  Mary  Brasher,  who  had  held  a  place  of  use- 
fulness in  the  board  for  more  thau  tweuty  years,  was  also  dis- 
charged by  the  great  Master. 

The  toils  of  these  worthy  ladies  have  sometimes  appeared 
thankless.  They  have  ever  soitght  to  strengthen  the  bond  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  child,  by  insisting  on  a  small  pay- 
ment for  weekly  board  whenever  possible,  and  thus  have 
wisely  prevented  many  parents  from  drowning  their  natural 
afEection  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  Tet  their  good  works 
have  not  saved  them  from  being  occasionally  covered  with 
abuse  by  the  dissolute  and  ungrateful,  Numhersof  the  chil- 
dren, however,  have  given  evidence  of  genuine  conversion 
while  in  the  Institution,  and  many  more  sSter  having  gone  to 
live  in  Christian  families  in  the  country.  Some  who  had  not 
been  heard  from  for  years,  when  converted,  have  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  write  to  the  managers,  breathing  grate- 
ful emotion  for  those  who  had  picked  them  fi-om  haunts  of 
penury  or  dissipation,  planted  in  tiieir  tender  minds  the 
seeds  of  truth,  which  were  now  developing  into  a  holy  life. 
Surely,  He  that  went  about  doinggood,  ana  who  took  children 
in  His  arms,  and  blessed  them,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  these 
toils,  but  in  the  day  of  final  reckoning  will  say,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  It 
unto  me." 
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( West  One  Sundred  and  Tenth  street.) 

Many  years  ago,  two  young  men  were  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  James  Duane,  one  of  the  early 
celebrities  of  the  New  York  bar.  Their  ambitious  and  thor- 
ough bearing  gave  promise  of  more  tlian  ordinary'  success,  to 
which  they  both  ultimately  attained.  One  was  known  as 
John  George  Leake,  the  other  ae  John  Watte.  Mr.  Leake  in- 
herited a  considerable  estate  from  his  father,  and  a  long  career 
as  a  legal  adviser  and  a  prudent  businees  man,  brought  him 
at  last  to  the  possession  of  great  wealth.  He  had  no  children ; 
and,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  through  England  and 
Scotland  for  some  remaining  kindred,  he  experienced  the  un- 
enviable sadness  of  knowing  that  he  was  the  last  of  his  race ; 
that,  among  all  the  scattered  millions  of  earth,  not  one  existed 
who  was  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  Ilis  later 
years  were  passed  in  comparative  retirement  in  his  own  house 
at  No.  32  Park  row,  visited  and  known  only  by  several  acquaint- 
ances of  his  earlier  years,  among  whom  was  Mr.  John 
Wfctts.  Mr.  Leake  desired  to  perpetuate  his  family  name  in 
New  Tork,  and  after  his  death,  which  occurred  June  2d,  1827, 
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his  will  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  selected  Eobert  Watts, 
the  second  son  of  his  old  friend,  to  inherit  his  estate,  on  con- 
dition that  he  and  his  descendants  should  take  and  forever 
bear  the  surname  of  Leake ;  but,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  ac- 
cept it  on  these  conditions,  or  of  his  decease  during  his  min- 
ority without  lawful  is8ue,then  the  entire  estate  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  an  ori^lian  house,  of  which  he  furnished  the  design, 
and  appointed  the  seven  ex-o£icfio  tmstees.  The  last  will  and 
testament  of  Mr.  Leake  was  found  among  his  papers  in  his 
own  handwriting,  finely  executed,  with  his  full  name  at  its 
commencement,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  neglected  to  add 
his  signature  at  its  close,  and  to  secure  the  proper  witnesses. 
He  named  four  executors,  only  two  of  whom,  however,  Her- 
mon  LeRoy,  and  his  old  friend,  John  Watts,  sm-vived  him. 
The  surrogate  of  the  coimty  refused  to  admit  the  will  to  pro- 
bate, on  account  of  its  imperfect  execution,  and  a  long  and 
expensive  litigation  ensued.  The  authorities  of  New  York 
claimed  that  Mv.  Leake  died  intestate,  and  that  his  property 
fell  to  the  city ;  but  after  a  series  of  ably  contested  suits,  in 
which  thirty  tiiousand  dollars  of  his  savings  were  squandered, 
the  highest  judicatory  decreed  that  tlie  instrument  was  a  valid 
testamentai-y  document  so  far  as  his  personal  property  was 
coBcemed,  but  tiat  the  landed  estate,  valued  at  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  escheated  to  the  State. 

Up  to  the  period  of  this  final  decision,  which  occurred 
about  the  close  of  1839,  it  was  not  known  whether  or  not 
Bobert  would  comply  with  the  conditions,  and  receive  the  es- 
tate, which  still  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  tiionsand 
dollara.  He  had  waited  quietly  for  tlie  close  of  the  litigation, 
and  then  decided  to  accept  it.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  enabling  act,  but  ere  its  passasje  he  died 
Buadenly,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Ms  frien3s,  leaving 
all  his  possessions  to  his  father. 

Mr,  John  Watts,  who  was  also  very  wealthy,  being  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  having  no  surviving  sons,  took  a  most 
sensible  view  of  the  situation,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  his  departed  friend,  namely,  to  estab- 
lish the  Orphan  House.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1831,  an  act 
passed  the  Legislatjire  incor]>orating  l3ie  Leake  and  Watts 
Orphan  House  in  the  city  of  Kew  York.  The  testator  wisely 
directed  that  the  Orphan  House  should  be  erected  from  the 
income  of  the  estate,  so  as  to  preserve  the  capital  for  a  per- 
manent  endowment ;    consequently,  the  structure  was  not 
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commenced  foi-  several  years.     A  plot  of  twen(y  aerea  of 

f round  was  selected  at  Blooraingdale,  One  Hundred  and 
'enth  street,  and  on  the  28tli  of  April,  1838,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  bnilding  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience, 
several  distinguished  clergymen  of  New  Tork  taking  part  in 
the  exercises.  The  edifice,  completed  November  1843, 
consists  of  a  large  central  building  and  two  wings ;  the 
front  entrance  is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  sixteen  granite 
steps,  while  the  porticos,  front  and  rear,  are  supported  by  six 
immense  Ionic  columns.  The  basement  is  of  granite,  the 
three  succeeding  stories  of  brick,  well  appropriated  to  school- 
rooms, dormitories,  play-i'ooms,  and  all  other  needed  apart- 
ments, capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  children, 
thoagh  the  income  from  the  endowment  is  not  sufficient  for 
60  large  a  family.  The  eastern  wing  is  devoted  to  the  boys, 
the  western  to  the  girls  ;  each  story  is  provided  with  a  wide 
veranda,  skirted  with  a  higfi,  massive  balustrade,  and  fiir- 
nished  with  an  outside  stairway,  affording  excellent  facilities 
for  escape  in  case  of  fire.  A  one-story  building  in  the  rear, 
connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  covered  passage-way, 
has  recently  been  added,  and  is  used  as  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  The  schools  are  well  conducted.  The  children 
are  all  dre^ed  alike ;  are  well  taught  in  the  principles  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  appear  healthy  and  happy. 
Since  the  opening  or  the  Institution,  about  one  thousand 
orphan  children  have  here  foimd  a  happy  home,  the  average 
number  at  present  being  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
are  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  abont  $36,000.  The 
cost  per  child  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  original  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  was  about 
$80,000,  which  lias  so  wonderfully  increased  in  value  that  the 
trustees  have  recently  sold  four  acres  for  $130,000.  The 
excellent  Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H,  Guest,  has  spent  his 
whole  life  in  public  institutions.  He  was  twenty  years  con- 
nected with  the  nursery  department  of  our  city  charities,  and 
has  now  closed  his  sixteenth  year  in  the  Orphan  House. 
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(One Miindred  and  Seeeaty-sixlh street.) 

Every  great  city  contains  a  large  floating  population, 
whose  indolence,  prodigality,  and  intemperance  are  pro- 
verbial, culminating  in  great  domestic  and  social  evil.  From 
these  discordant  circles  spring  an  army  of  neglected  or 
ill-trained  children,  devoted  to  vagrancy  and  crime,  who 
early  find  their  way  into  the  almshouse  or  the  prison,  and 
continue  a  life-long  burden  npon  the  community.  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  weal  to  search 
out  methods  for  the  relief  of  society  from  these  intolerable 
burdens,  and  the  recovery  of  the  wayward  as  far  as  possible. 
That  a  necessity  existed  for  the  establishment  of  this  Insti- 
tution, appears  from  the  fact  that  two  companies  of  distin- 
guished  philanthropists,  in  ignorance  of  each  other,  arose  in 
me  autumn  of  1849,  to  inaugurate  some  movement  for  the 
suppression  of  juvenile  crime.  Each  company  applying  to 
the  Mayor,  they  were  happily  united,  and  after  careful  dis- 
cussion, and  repeated  appeals  to  the  L^islature,  the  Kew 
York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  incorporated  June  30,  1851,  with 
twenty-four  managers,   the    Mayor,  the   Presidents  of  the 
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Board  of  Aldermen  and  Assistants,  and  some  other 
heing  ex-officio  meinbere  of  its  board.  After  the  failure  of 
their  first  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  in  1850, 
a  number  of  Christian  ladies  formed  an  association,  and 
opened  an  "  Asylum  for  Friendless  Boys,"  in  a  hired  build- 
ing. No.  109  Bank  street.  They  entered  this  inviting  field 
with  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  toiled  with  marked  buc- 
eesB  until  the  chartering  of  the  society,  when  they  volun- 
tarily transferred  their  cliarge,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  boys, 
to  the  managers  of  the  new  Institution.  The  caarter  made 
it  obligatory  upon  the  board  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  should 
be  obtained  from  vohmtary  subscriptions,  before  it  should  be 
entitled  to  ask  from  the  city  authorities  for  a  similar  sum,  or 
to  call  upon  them  to  simiort  its  pupils.  The  board  was  per- 
manently organized  November  14,  1851,  and  so  vigorous 
were  the  exertions  of  its  members,  that,  by  the  following 
October,  tlie  required  $50,000  were  pledged,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  supervisors  was  responded  to  one  month  later  with  a 
similar  sum,  thus  securing  $100,000  for  a  permanent  loca- 
tion and  buildings.  After  taking  possession  of  the  building 
in  Bank  street,  a  House  of  Reception  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  1853,  opened  on  the  same  premises,  and  soon  after  a 
building  at  the  foot  of  Fifty-fifth  street,  East  river,  was 
leased,  to  be  occupied  temporarily  as  an  Asylum.  During 
the  year  626  children  were  received,  and  during  1854  no 
less  than  1,051  were  admitted,  making  a  permanent  family 
of  two  hundred.  The  buildings  being  uncomfortably  crowded 
and  illy  adjusted  for  such  an  enterprise,  the  Institution  se- 
riously suffered  in  all  its  branches.  After  much  difficulty 
the  board  selected  and  purchased  twenty-five  acres  of  rocky 
land  at  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  street,  near  the  High 
Bridge,  where  very  commodious  buildings  were  erected  of 
stone  quarried  from  the  premises,  and  made  ready  for  occupa- 
tion in  April,  1856,  with  accommodation  for  five  hundred 
children.  The  buildings  have  been  several  times  enlarged, 
and  now  consist  of  a  central  five-story,  skirted  by  two 
vast  wings  of  four  stories  each,  supplemented  with  rear 
extensions,  and  appropriate  outbuildings  for  shops,  play,  etc. 
A  three-story  bricK,  one  hundred  and  eight  by  forty-two  feet, 
has  just  been  erected  to  supply  some  needed  class-rooms, 
a  better  gymnasium,  a  swimming  batli,  and  tlie  appropriate 
industrial  departments.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  has  ex- 
ceeded $140,000.    They  stand  on  a  lofty  eminence,  two  points 
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only  on  the  island  being  higher,  surrounded  with  cultivated 
gardens,  finely-arranged  gravel  walks  and  carriage-waya,  and 
with  play-grounds  covered  with  asphaltum,  and  shaded  with 
trees  of  rare  growtli,  A  large  platform,  with  seats,  has  been 
erected  on  the  central  roof  ot  the  main  Asylum,  affording 
visitors  an  extended  view  of  the  enelianting  scenery  of  Fort 
Washington  and  the  High  Bridge,  Tlie  location  in  summer 
is  one  of  the  choicest  in  the  world,  though  somewhat  bleak 
in  winter. 

The  children  who  come  under  the  care  of  the  society  are 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  and  may  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  be  divided  into  two  general  classes.  First,  the 
truant  and  disobedient ;  secondly,  the  f  riendlras  and  neg- 
lected. Tlie  first  are  either  voluntarily  surrendered  by  their 
parents  for  discipline,  or  committed  by  the  magistrates  for 
reformation.  The  second  class  found  in  a  state  of  friendless- 
ness  and  want,  or  of  abandonment,  or  vagrancy,  may  be  com- 
mitted by  tlie  mayor,  recorder,  any  alderman  or  magistrate  of 
the  city.  The  charter  requires  that,  wlien  such  commitment 
shall  have  been  made,  a  notice  shall  be  forthwith  served  on 
the  parent,  if  any  can  be  found,  and  that  the  child  sliall 
be  retained  twenty  days  at  the  Iloiise  of  Reception,  during 
which  period,  if  satisfactory  assurances  or  securities  for  the 
training  of  the  child  be  given,  the  magistrate  may  revoke  the 
commitment;  but  if  not,  it  becomes  tlie  ward  of  tlie  managers 
of  the  Asylum,  who  may  indenture  the  same  at  discretion  to 
a  suitable  person. 

The  House  of  Reception,  No.  61  West  Sixteenth  street,  is 
a  broad,  well-arranged,  four-story  brick  edifice,  with  iron 
stairways,  first  occupied  in  1859,  and  cost,  including  ground, 
$40,000.  It  accommodates  comfortably  one  hundred  and 
thirty  children,  and  is  always  filled,  as  most  remain  here  four 
or  five  weeks  before  tliey  are  sent  to  the  Asylum,  The 
first  great  lesson  inculcated  after  admission  is  cleanliness, 
without  wliich  tliere  cannot  be  self-respect,  laudable  ambition, 
or  godliness.  The  child  is  stripped  of  its  filthy  garments, 
taken  by  a  kind  woman  to  a  vast  bathing  tub,  supplied  with 
jets  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  thoroughly  scrubbed,  after 
whiiJi  it  is  clothed  with  a  new  clean  suit,  retained  alone  until 
pronounced  by  the  physician  free  from  infectious  disease, 
after  which  it  is  assigned  to  its  appropriate  class,  and  enters 
upon  the  study  and  discipline  of  the  Institution.     Bathing  is 
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continued  regularly  twice  a  week  during  the  year,  ample 
facilities  being  provided  in  botli  Houses, 

The  schools,  long  under  the  able  Prineipalsliip  of  James  S, 
Appley,  Esq.,  are  uonducted  by  graduates  selected  for  their 
skill  in  discipline,  and  the  children  malce  rapid  progress  in 
Btndy  ■while  they  remain  in  the  Institutioa.  The  libraries  of 
the  Asylum  contain  nearly  two  thousand  volumes.  Fifty  of 
the  boys  are  at  present  instructed  and  employed  in  the  tailor 
shop;  tliirjy  in  the  shoe  shop,  fifteen  at  a  time;  others  toil 
in  the  gai-dens,  supplying  all  the  vegetables  for  the  family  ; 
while  othei-s  are  made  useful  in  cleaning  halls,  washing  veg- 
etables, sweeping  yards,  making  the  beds  in  the  dormitories, 
eta  Hours  are  set  apart  for  family  and  public  religious  in- 
struction and  worship,  for  lectures,  instniction  in  music, 
temperance  meetings,  and  other  opportunities  of  culture. 
The  children  retire  at  a  quarter  before  eight  in  summer,  and 
at  seven  in  winter,  and  are  required  to  rise  with  the  sun  or 
before  it.  Nine  oi-  ten  hours  are  thus  given  for  uninterrupted 
sleep,  Tiie  managers  secured  for  a  number  of  years  for  their 
Superintendent  the  services  of  Dr.  8.  D,  Brooks,  an  educated 
physician  and  a  gentleman  of  fine  administrative  talent, 
coupled  with  a  long  experience  in  training  truant  children. 
He  has  recently  connected  himself  with  the  "  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  his 
place  in  the  Asylum  has  been  filled  by  Mr,  E.  M,  Carpenter, 
late  of  tlie  House  of  Kefnge,  at  Kochester,  New  York, 
another  gentleman  of  large  and  successful  experience. 

The  sanitaiT  interests  of  the  Asylum  have  been  so  well  con- 
ducted that  of  the  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  children  admitted  since  its  opening  in  January,  1853, 
only  sixtj'-three  have  died,  and  during  ia64-65  but  one  death 
occurred. 

The  correctives  applied  are  mainly  moral,  the  rod  being 
very  rarely  employed ;  but  Uie  hundreds  of  unruly  boys  re- 
ceived annually  make  more  and  more  necessary  the  erection 
of  a  high  enclosure  around  the  premises.  The  building  waa 
long  poorly  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  and  the  danger 
of  nre  was  a  source  of  deep  and  constant  anxiety,  but  the 
construction  of  the  high-service  j'eservoir  has  at  last  obviated 
this  difiiculty,  A  steam  pump  has  recently  been  connected 
with  tlie  general  heating  apparatus,  capable  of  throwing  two 
hundred  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  any  part  of  the  build- 
ings, with  well-arranged  iron  pipe  and  hose  for  the  speedy  ex- 
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tinetion  of  fire.  The  plan  of  the  Institution  is  the  early  return 
of  the  children  to  their  parents,  or  their  indenture  to  respon- 
sible families  in  the  country;  hence  few  remain  over  6ix 
months.  The  State  of  Illinois,  the  garden  of  the  "West,  was 
early  selected  as  the  place  for  the  deportation  and  indentur- 
ing of  the  children,  and  over  three  thousand  have  been  placed 
in  tiiese  Western  homes.  A  Hoiise  of  Reception,  under 
charge  of  a  resident  agent,  has  been  established  at  Chicago. 
This  agent  regularly  visits  tlie  children  and  corresj^nds  with 
the  families  in  which  they  live,  taking  care  that  justice  is 
done  to  all  concerned,  Cliildren  are  not  indentured  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  except  in  extreme  cases.  They 
are  often  placed  in  large  numbers  in  a  township  or  county, 
and  thus  allowed  to  continue  their  early  acquaintance,  and 
rival  each  other  in  attainments  and  worth.  Clergymen  and 
other  persons  of  character  arc  requested  to  instruct  and  other- 
wise care  for  them  after  their  indenture,  and  very  few  have 
turned  out  badly.  More  tJian  $250,000  have  been  contributed 
by  private  parties  toward  the  support  of  this  Institution  since 
ite  establishment,  its  chief  revenue  being  derived  from  the 
city  government.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  ranks 
among  the  best  institutions  of  the  age. 
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(EigMy-gimth  ttreet.  North  rioer.) 

Woman  has  in  all  time  borne  a  eonspicuoiia  part  in  works 
of  benevolence  and  reformation.  There  is  an  intensity  in  the 
female  nature  which  generally  develops  into  positive  traita 
of  character,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  She  loves  or  hates 
with  all  her  heart,  and  can  hardly  oixupj  a  middle  ground. 
The  instincts  of  a  good  and  true  woman  are  easily  aroused  by 
the  cries  of  the  wretched  and  helpless,  and  her  entire  natnre 
is  at  once  thrown  into  efforts  for  their  relief.  In  the  quick- 
ness of  her  perceptions,  in  the  depth  and  constancy  of  her 
sympathy  and  affection,  as  well  as  in  the  enblimity  of  her 
faith,  she  has  often  excelled  lier  more  hardy  companion. 
But  alas !  an  angel  corrupted  becomes  a  devil,  and  a  woman 
abandoned  to  treachery  and  lust  becomes  a  mournful  wreck, 
of  all  others  the  most  difUcult  to  recover.  Nature  thus 
abused  seeks  to  avenge  itself  of  the  outrage,  by  sadly  invert- 
inw  all  her  high-wrought  facnltiea,  degrading  to  the  deepest 
infamy  all  that  was  formed  for  sublimity  and  purity.  Only 
woman  can  intimately  superintend  the  recovery  of  her  own 
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fallen  sex,  and  the  age  has  produced  not  a  few  who  have  suc- 
cessfully tailed  in  this  dark  and  forbidding  field. 

The  llouse  of  Mercy  waa  founded  in  1854,  through  the 
untiring  exertions  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Richmond,  wife  of  the  lato 
Eev.  William  Richmond,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Micliael'a 
Church,  New  York.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed 
February  2d,  1855.  The  efforts  of  the  society  for  several 
years  were  on  a  limited  scale,  and  conducted  in  private 
houses  hired  or  gratuitously  furnished  by  the  friends  of  t!ie 
enterprise.  The  zeal  and  efFoi-ts  of  Mrs.  Richmond,  who  was 
a  Christian  lady  of  rare  endowments  and  great  address,  dur- 
ing the  infancy  of  the  movement  are  infinitely  above  all 
praise.  She  not  only  sought  with  the  most  caniful  training 
the  reformation  of  the  fallen  in  the  Institution,  but  shrank 
from  no  other  toil  or  exposure.  For  several  j^ears  she  so  snc- 
eessfnlly  plead  the  cause  of  the  society  at  the  markets,  in  the 
streets,  and  before  the  counters  of  the  merchants,  that  the 
supplies  of  the  Ilonse  were  never  exhaiisted.  When  her 
failing  liealtli  compelled  her  to  resign  the  superin tendency  in 
the  Institution,  she  still  conducted  the  branch  office  at  No. 
304  Mulberry  street,  receiving  and  sending  to  Eighty-sixth 
street  the  women  who  desired  to  reform.  She  wae  succeeded 
in  the  management  of  the  Institution  by  several  members  of 
the  sisterhood  of  St.  Mary,  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
who  had  spent  some  time  at  St.  Luke's.  At  first  only  the 
internal  government  was  committed  to  them,  but  for  several 
years  past  the  financial  department,  in  connection  with  the 
trustees,  has  been  in  their  chai-2«  also,  leaving  the  committee 
of  ladies  to  whom  tliis  was  at  first  assigned  as  merely  repre- 
sentatives from  their  respective  churches.  The  sisters  have 
succeeded  with  much  satisfaction  both  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  younger  class  of  fallen  women  are  taken,  a 
large  part  of  them  being  between  twelve  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  Tliey  are  not  compelled  to  remain  against  their  will,  and 
ixvery  refractory  are  sent  away.  Deep-rooted  virtue  is  with 
them  a  plant  of  slow  growtli,  hence  a  period  of  exclusion  from 
ordinary  society  for  one  or  two  jeai-s  is  considered  essential 
to  their  thorough  reformation.  Many  return  to  their  frienck, 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  tlie  Institution ;  some 
depart  at  the  reguestof  the  sisters,  or  without  it ;  others  remain 
long,  and  then  go  to  service  in  good  families,  or  enter  upon 
the  responsible  duties  of  the  conjugal  state.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  the  inmates  have  been  confirmed  as  members  of 
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the  diBrch  by  the  bishop  at  his  annual  visit  to  the  Iiistitiitioc, 
a  few  of  whom  have  failed  in  the  performance  of  their 
religions  obligations,  bnt  many  of  them  have  nobly  persevered, 
The  Institntion  is  mainly  siipported  and  entirely  controlled  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  one  of  her  clergymen  oiEci- 
atiiig  as  chaplain. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  t85!),  ten  lots  of  ground,  containing  a 
large  country  mansion,  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  about 
$13,000,  Tiie  property  is  situated  between  Eighty-iifth  and 
Eighty-sixtli  streets,  near  the  Hudson  river.  Six  lots  have 
since  been  added.  Several  successful  fairs  have  been  held, 
and  a  number  of  State  and  city  donations  received,  the 
largest  of  which  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1867, 
amounting  to  $25^000.  The  earnings  of  the  inmates  have 
thus  far  been  small,  and  the  society  depends  upon  its  annual 
subscribere  and  the  gifts  of  tlie  benevolent  for  the  support 
of  the  House.  When  the  mansion  was  purchased  it  was  said 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  one  hundred  inmates  besides  tlie 
ladies  in  cliarge,  but  like  too  many  other  estimates  it  fell 
short  just  one  half.  It  lias  never  affoi-ded  the  space  or  ar- 
rangement for  suitably  classifying  and  dividing  its  forty-five 
or  lifty  inmates,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  such  an  insti- 
tution. For  several  years  the  society  sought  for  means  to 
enlarge  their  buildings.  The  State  grant  of  1867,  supple- 
mented by  liberal  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise, enabled  them  in  1S69  to  carry  forward  tliis  miieh-de- 
aired  project. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York  on  the  16tli  of  October,  1S69,  in  the 
presence  of  Bishops  Southgate,  Lay,  Quintard,  and  a  large 
number  of  clergymen  and  fi-iends  oJ  the  Institution  from  the 
city.  An  interesting  address,  containing  valuable  reminis- 
cences of  the  past,  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peters.  The 
building  occupies  a  beautiful  site,  almost  overhanging  the 
Hudson,  frontmg  on  Eighty-sixth  street,  and  at  a  pleasant 
remove  f  ram  the  new  Boulevard.  It  is  built  of  sandstone  and 
red  brick,  relieved  with  dressings  of  Ohio  stone.  On  entering 
the  principal  door,  access  is  had  to  a  spacious  hall ;  oponii:g 
out  of  this  ai-e  offices,  and  beyond  a  braad  staircase  of  iron 
ascending  to  the  npper  stories.  On  the  floor  above  is  a  cor- 
ridor, ninety  feet  in  length,  lighted  by  windows  taken  from 
the  old  oratory,  thus  connecting  the  old  building  with  the 
<jiapel,  diuing-hall,  and  school-rooms.     The  chapel  is  fifty  feet 
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in  length,  terminating  at  the  eastern  end  in  a  circ.ilar  apse ; 
the  altar  and  reredos  are  of  carved  stone,  supported  by  pillars 
of  polished  marble,  the  sanctuary  being  laid  with  encaustic 
tile.  At  tlte  west  end,  on  either  side  or  the  door,  are  apart- 
ments for  the  Sistera,  and  above  these,  behind  an  open  arcade, 
are  two  concealed  galleries,  one  for  visitors  and  the  other  for 
the  sick.  In  the  second  story  are  placed  the  infirmary,  a 
Sister's  room,  bath-room,  and  a  mortuary ;  over  these  a  dormi- 
tory, divided  into  little  rooms  by  low  wainscot  partitions  and 
curtained  doors.  A  slender  bell-turret  surmounts  the  roof, 
rising  to  the  height  of  eighty-eight  feet.  The  basement  con- 
tains laundry,  kitchen,  pantries,  and  store-rootn.  The  stained 
glass  for  the  windows  was  imported  from  England,  The 
edifice  cost  $30,000,  and  the  sixteen  lots,  with  their  buildings, 
are  now  valued  at  $100,000,  and  are  free  from  debt.  TFie 
number  of  inmates  is  now  to  be  increased  from  forty-five  to 
one  hundred,  and  the  maiiagere  propose  to  eventually  remove 
the  old  fi'ame  mansion  and  complete  a  large  quadrangle,  in- 
closing the  property  of  the  Institution  with  permanent  build- 
ings in  the  style  of  the  one  just  erected. 


[Seventy-seventh  street  and  Third  avenue.) 

\  N  the  8th  of  April,  1822,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion,  residents  of  the  city  of  New 
I  York,  organized  the  "  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society," 
which  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legielatiire  Febru- 
ary 2, 1833,  granting  power  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate, 
the  annual  income  of  which  should  not  exceed  $2,000,  The 
objects  of  the  society  were  stated  to  be  "charitable,  and  to 
afford  relief  to  its  members  in  cases  of  sickness  and  infirm- 
ity." 

In  January,  1845,  the  "  German  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,"  a  rival  organization,  sprang  up,  which  waa  tho  same 
year  incorporated,  and  exerted  a  large  influence  for  fourteen 
years.     The  objects  of  this  organization,  as  set  forth  in  its  act 
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of  incorporation,  were — "  to  assist  the  needy,  succor  the  help- 
less, and  protect  the  weak."  The  proceedinss  of  tliis  society 
wore  transacted  and  the  minutes  kept  in  the  Geiinan  lan- 
guage. In  1847  this  society  ^oted  $1,500  out  of  its  general 
fund,  and  a  portion  of  its  annual  receipts,  toward  the  erection 
of  a  hospital.  The  Hehrew  Benevolent  Society  promptly 
united  in  this  movement,  but,  as  the  wealthier  congregations 
withheld  their  support,  the  enterprise  failed  for  lack  of  means. 
In  1859  tlie  German  Society  having  voted  to  appropriate  the 
hospital  fund  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  Jews,  and  the  opinion  having 
become  general  that  the  cause  of  cliarity  would  be  promoted 
by  a  union  of  the  two  societies,  tliey  were  happily  united,  and 
a  supplementary  act  of  incorporation  passed  April  12, 1860, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Ilebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York."  The  new  or- 
ganization proposed  "  to  relieve  the  sick,  succor  the  poor  and 
needy,  snpport  and  comfort  the  widow,  clotlie,  educate,  and 
maintain  the  orphan."  Tliia  was  to  be  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well-regulated  system  of  out-door  relief  for  the 
poor ;  by  founding  and  maintaining  an  asylum  for  Jewish 
orphans ;  and  by  establishing  a  h()me  for  the  support  of  the 
aged  poor.  Any  Israelite  may  become  a  member  of  the 
society  on  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  society  is  conducted  by  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, a  treasurer,  and  eighteen  tnistees,  six  of  whom  are 
annually  elected  at  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  April. 

Tlie  last  act  of  incorporation  gi-anted  power  to  hold  estate, 
the  income  of  which  should  not  exceed  $15,000 ;  antliorized 
the  city  to  grant  land  to  the  society  for  the  erection  of  suit^ 
able  buildings ;  and  clothed  it  with  tlie  same  power  to  man- 
age and  indenture  oqihans  that  had  Ijeen  given  to  other 
societies.  In  1861  the  Corporation  granted  a  beautiful  plot 
of  ground  on  the  corner  of  Seventy-seventh  street  and  Third 
avenue,  and  the  sum  of  |30,000  toward  the  erection  of  an 
aeyhira.  The  corner-stone  of  the  buildiitg  was  laid  Septem- 
ber 30th,  18(52,  and  the  edifice  formally  dedicated  November 
5, 1863.  The  Asylum  consists  of  a  main  building  and  two 
wings,  the  principal  front,  on  Seventy-seventli  street,  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  deptli  of  sixty,  and  cost 
$40,000.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  three  stories  high, 
besides  a  high  basement  and  sub-cellar.  The  ceilings  are 
high,  the  halls  wide,  the  apartments  conveniently  arranged 
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with  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  crowned  everywhere 
with  completest  order  and  tidiness.  The  lectnre-room  (or 
miniature  eyiiagogue),  like  every  other  part  of  the  lustitution, 
is  replete  with  Jewiah  taste  and  trimming.  A  yard  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  by  one  hundred  and  two,  lying  be- 
tween tlie  Asylum  and  Third  avenue,  is  devoted  to  a  beautiful 
flower-garden,  and  ample  play-gix>unds  are  furnished  in  the 
rear. 

The  Superintendent,  Louis  Schnabol,  is  a  Jewish  i-abbi,  and 
condiiets  the  services  of  the  Institution.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Asylum  fifty-six  orphans,  who  had  been  provided  for  by 
the  Boeiety  in  various  places,  were  transferred  to  it,  and  the 
immber  has  since  readied  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  tlie 
full  capacity  of  the  building.  The  children  attend  the 
public  schools  dailj',  where  they  generally  excel  in  their  stud- 
ies, and  when  pi-omoted  to  the  grammar  department  they 
also  take  up  tlie  study  of  Ilehrew  in  the  Asylum.  These 
Hebrew  scholars  are  divided  into  five  classes,  and  many  of 
the  students  attain  a  fine  education.  Experimental  work- 
shops have  recently  been  added,  wliich  if  successful  will  soon 
be  greatly  enlarged.  Ninety-five  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eig]it  in  the  Institution  during  1S69  were  born  in  New 
York,  and  tlie  remaining  sixty-three  represented  eleven  of  the 
American  States,  and  seven  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Eight  were  admitted  at  the  age  of  five,  two  at  seven- 
teen ;  the  larger  portion  are,  however,  received  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years.  Indentures  are  made  only 
to  Hebrews  of  good  standing. 

Eight  members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  constituted  a 
committee  of  cliarity  and  relief,  who  investigate  by  personal 
visitation  the  circumstances  of  all  applicants.  During  1869, 
3,936  persons  were  relieved  at  an  expense  of  $13,425.  One 
hundred  and  forty-six  persons  were  assisted  to  go  West,  South, 
or  to  return  to  friends  in  Europe. 

Tlie  Hebrew  fair,  lield  during  tlie  last  year,  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held  on  Manhattan  by  any  society, 
netted  the  Asylum  $35,000,  and  the  Mount  Smai  Hospital 
over  $100,000. 
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[NineUeik  street  and  East  river.) 

This  Institution  waa  commenced  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1857,  by  five  members  of  the  "Order  of  Onr  Lady  of 
Charity  of  the  Good  Siicpherd,"  belonging  to  the  Mother 
Bouse  of  Angers,  in  France.  The  operations  of  the  society 
began  in  a  honse  in  Fonrtecntli  street,  but  in  1861  they 
erected  a  convent  and  chapel  at  the  foot  of  Ninetieth  street, 
East  river.  In  1864  a  five-storj'  brick  building,  hfty  feet 
by  ninety,  was  reared  on  Eighty-ninth  street,  one  himdred 
and  twenty-five  feet  from  the  convent,  and  in  1868  and 
1869  another  of  the  same  size  was  joined  to  the  end  of  the 
former,  stretching  across  to  Ninetieth  street.  The  cost  of 
their  buildings  has  now  exceeded  |375,000,  and  anotlier 
edifice  is  still  to  be  added  to  complete  their  plan. 

The  order  was  founded  by  P^re  Elides  in  1661,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  affording  a  refuge  for  fallen  women  and 
girls  who  desired  to  reform.  Being  an  enclosed  order,  a  veil 
of  secrecy  is  thrown  over  most  of  their  doings.  The  I.ady 
Superior  converses  with  the  outside  world  through  an  iron- 
grated  ceiling,  inside  of  which  the  curious  are  seldom  per- 
mitted to  step,  and  the  order,  except  a  few  outside  Sisters,  are 
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forever  concealed  in  the  stadowa  of  the  cloister.  By  recep- 
tion of  novices,  the  order  now  numbers  ninety  members, 
brides  the  out-door  Sisters;  twelve  of  these  are  engaged  in 
founding  an  order  in  Brooklyn,  and  eleven  in  Boston.  The 
Institution  is  a  house  of  correction,  seeking  the  reform  of 
abandoned  women,  some  of  whom  come  voluntarily,  others 
by  persuasion,  some  are  sent  by  the  courts,  and  some  are 
placed  here  by  their  friends. 

The  Sisters  declare  that  moral  means  alone  are  employed 
for  the  reformation  of  the  inmates,  and  that  those  who  come 
voluntarily  can  depart  at  pleasm'e ;  but  some  who  have  escaped 
have  told  doleful  stories  about  the  discipline  and  fare,  upon 
the  merits  of  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  The 
Sisters  dwell  in  the  convent,  but  some  of  them  are  said  to  be 
always  with  the  inmates  both  night  and  day,  in  recreation, 
toil,  devotion,  and  slumber.  The  inmates  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  each  of  which  is  entirely  separated  from  all  the 
rest,  with  whom  tliey  are  never  allowed  to  communicate. 
The  first  class  consists  of  penitent  magdalens,  who  have  been 
converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  who  have  been 
admitted  to  a  low  grade  of  the  order.  The  second  class  is 
composed  of  penitent  women  and  girls,  received  into  the 
Asylum  but  not  yet  converted.  Tlie  third  is  a  preservation 
class,  composed  of  children  who  are  in  danger  of  falling, 
most  of  whoso  parents  are  bad.  The  fourth  consists  of  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  who  have  been 
committed  by  the  magistrates,  and  who  remain  during  the 
term  of  commitment.  About  twenty-nine  hmidred  have  been 
received  into  the  Institution  since  its  founding,  very  many 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  reformed,  though  tiie  screen  which 
prevents  public  inspection  leaves  greatei-  place  for  distrust 
than  with  almost  any  other  institution  in  New  York.  In 
Februarj',  1870,  no  less  than  seven  hundred  inmates  were 
concealed  within  those  walls,  tlireo  hundred  of  whom  had 
been  sent  by  the  magistrates,  and  tlie  superioress  informed 
us  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  could  be  well  accommo- 
dated. Their  chief  occupation  is  machine  and  hand  sewing, 
embroidery,  witli  various  other  species  of  remunerative 
handicraft,  and  laundry  work.  The  Institution  has  a  priest 
who  conducts  service  every  morning  in  the  chapel,  whei'e  all 
attend.  This  institution  is  noted  as  tlio  place  of  ihe  involun- 
tary confinement  of  Mai-y  Ann  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a 
Eomanist,  who  had  embraced  Protestantism.     Many  of  the 
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girls  received  remain  permanently  through  life,  a  few  after- 
wards marry,  some  after  their  reformation  go  out  to  service 
in  good  families,  and  not  a  few  descend  again  to  old  practieea 
and  "  wallow  in  the  mire."  The  Pubhc  Authorities  have 
dealt  vei^  liberally  with  this  Institution. 


ST.   BARNABAS  HOUSE. 
{No.  304  Mulberry  street.) 

pHIS  House  was  originally  opened  by  Mrs.  William 
Eiclnnond,  under  tlie  name  of  the  "  Home  for  Home- 
.  less  Women  and  Children."  Before  her  death  it  was 
purchased  by  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission  Society,  and  opened  in  June,  1865,  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Barnabas  llouse.  In  1866  the  society  pur- 
chased the  adjoining  building.  No.  306  Mulberry  street,  in  the 
front  of  which  the  chapel  was  located,  leaving  the  basement, 
second  story,  and  attic  of  this  building,  as  wSl  as  all  of  the 
building  No.  304,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Home.  A  rear 
building,  connected  with  No.  306,  furnished  convenient  rooms 
for  the  clergy  and  committees.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
of  moderate  size,  and  contain  fifty  beds,  sixteen  of  which  are 
for  children. 

The  House  was  opened  by  the  above-mentioned  society  as 
a  sort  of  experiment,  and  an  executive  committee  was 
appointed  for  its  management,  who  relied  mainly  on  special 
contributions  for  its  support.  The  House  ia  designed  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  homeless  women  and  children,  applying 
from  the  streets  or  wandering  in  from  the  country ;  also  for 
women  discharged  fi'om  the  nospital,  cured,  but  requiring  a 
few  days  of  repose  to  recover  strength,  but  destitute  of  home, 
friends,  and  money.  It  is  however  intended  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary resting-place,  hence  most  of  those  admitted  are  sent  to 
situations  during  the  first  week.  The  average  stay  of  2,150 
women  in  the  House  during  1869  was  three  and  one-fifth 
days.  During  1865  there  were  but  two  months  that  there 
were  over  eighty  inmates  received.     In  November,  1866,  the 
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number  reached  166,  and  id  December  196,  Each  month 
in  1868  brought  over  two  hundred,  tlie  largest  number  in 
any  month  being  262.  A  little  family  of  sixteen  children 
who  have  no  homea  are  kept  as  steady  inmates,  clothed  and 
instructed.  One  room  is  set  apart  as  a  wardrobe  department, 
where  garments  are  made  and  repaired.  Neai'ly  six  thou- 
sand persons  have  been  received  during  the  last  three  years, 
of  wliom  3,602  were  Protestants,  2^03  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
7  Jews.  Of  this  number,  1,924  were  sent  to  situations,  1,456 
to  other  institutions,  and  1,835  returned  to  their  friende. 
But  one  death  occurred  in  the  House  during  that  time. 
During  the  same  time  the  Ilonse  afforded  46,958  lodgings 
to  the  homeless,  and  supplied  188,163  gratuitous  meals  to 
the  hungry.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution  amount 
to  about  $7,000.  The  business  of  the  House  lias  outgrown 
its  accommodations,  and  the  managers  have  appealed  for 
means  to  greatly  enlarge  tlieir  borders,  and  supply  several 
desimble  apartments  never  yet  provided. 

Destitute  and  afflicted  families  in  the  neighborhood  almost 
daily  apply  at  Uie  Institution  for  assistance.  A  visitor  is  sent 
to  investigate  the  case,  and  if  found  to  be  one  of  real  distress 
relief  in  some  form  is  administered.  Some  are  allowed  to 
come  to  the  House  for  meals,  others  are  supplied  with  coal, 
garments,  or  money  for  rent.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
sick. 

The  House  the  last  year  has  been  managed  by  the  "  Sister- 
hood of  the  Good  Sheplierd,"  a  new  order  of  females  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Several  Sisters  were  organized 
under  the  above  title  by  tlie  bishop  of  tlie  diocese,  in  St 
Aim's  church,  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  1869.  At 
the  time  of  the  organization  there  were  three  Sisters  received, 
also  three  visitors,  and  one  associate.  Some  of  these  have 
since  retired  from  active  service,  and  as  tliese  organizations 
are  not  popular  among  Pi-otestants,  only  enough  have  been 
received  to  keep  good  the  original  number. 

The  habit  worn  by  this  order  is  the  most  simple  of  any  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  hence  less  objectionable.  They  are  much 
devoted  to  their  imdertaking,  and  abundant  in  toil,  raakiisg 
eeveral  hundred  \'isits  to  those  sick  or  in  prison  per  year,  be- 
sides conducting  the  House  of  St.  Barnabas.  A  small  room 
on  the  third  floor  lias  been  set  apart  for  an  Oratory,  where  the 
Sisters  all  retire  at  twelve  o'clock  each  day  for  prayer,  which 
is  offered  by  the  superioress,  all  others  joining  in  the  responses. 
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The  room  is  neatlj  carpeted,  has  chairs  and  a  Bmall  reading 
desk,  but  contains  no  imaees,  pictures,  or  ornaments  of  any 
kind.  Family  prayer  is  abo  daily  conducted  in  the  House, 
and  all  the  inmates  are  retpiired  to  attend.  A  chaplain  con- 
ducts service  every  Lord's  Day.  A  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  surrounding  parishes  conduct  a  Sunday- 
school  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  children  in  the  House,  and  those 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  i-egister  contains  the  names  of 
over  two  hundred  Bcholai-s,  less  than  half  of  whom  attend 
regularly.  There  is  also  connected  with  the  Institution  aU 
industrial  society,  composed  of  twenty-two  ladies,  who  hold 
a  weekly  sewing  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eixty- 
five  girls.  The  Institution  is  located  in  a  neighborhood  greatly 
needing  its  influence,  and  has  been  already  a  rich  fountain  of 
blessing  to  thousands. 
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(JVo.  33  Houston  m 
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This  Institution  is  situated  at  No.  33  Houston  street,  ad- 
joining:; and  controlled  by  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  oE 
Mercy.  Tlie  society  was  incorporated  in  1848,  under  the 
general  act  of  May  12th  i>f  that  year,  and  the  three-story 
brick  building  corner  of  Houston  and  Mulberry  streets  pur- 
cliased  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  This  is  the  Convent,  or  home  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  same  year  the  edifice  known  as  the 
Institution  of  Mercy,  a  plain  four-story  brick,  forty  feet  by 
seventy-two,  was  begun,  on  lots  adjoining  the  purchased  build- 
ing, and  sufficiently  completed  to  receive  inmates  in  Novem- 
ber, 1849.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  a  religious  order  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  founded  by  Catharine  McAuly,  a  lady  of  for- 
tune of  Dublin,  in  1827,  and  the  order  was  approved  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1835,  and  confirmed  in  1841.  The 
order  has  in  view  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  prisoners, 
the  instruction  of  poor  girls,  and  the  protection  of  virtuous 
women  in  distress.  The  first  community  in  the  United  States 
was  established  in  Pittsburg  in  1843,  but  none  entered  New 
York  until  1846,  when  Ar3ibishop  Hughes  invited  them  to 
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fiome  from  Ireland  and  establish  an  institution.  The  Sisters 
are  Bnhject  to  the  bishops,  but  have  no  general  superior,  each 
community  being  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  order.  The 
Sisters  are  divided  into  two  orders :  choir  sisters,  who  are  em- 
ployed about  the  ordinary  objects  of  the  order;  and  lay  sis- 
ters, who  attend  to  the  domratic  avocations  of  the  convent,  etc. 
Candidates  for  admission  into  tlie  order  undergo  a  "postul- 
ancy"of  six  months;  they  then  receive  the  white  veil  and 
enter  the  novitiate,  which  lasts  two  years,  being  permitted  at 
any  time  to  return  to  the  world  before  the  vows  are  finally 
taken.  The  presiding  mind  in  each  community  is  the  Mother 
Superior.  Agnes  O'Connor  was  the  first  in  New  York,  and 
the  present  one  is  the  fourth.  The  community  at  present 
Tiumbei-s  49, 13  of  wliom  are  at  the  Industrial  Homo  at  Eighty- 
first  street.  The  Sisters  teach  a  select  school  of  day  scho- 
lars at  the  Convent,  and  another  in  Fifty-fourth  street  for 
their  own  support,  so  as  not  to  be  an  expense  to  their  Insti- 
tution, 

The  Sisters  are  a  corporate  body,  holding  their  own  prop- 
erty, and  elect  annually  their  board  of  eight  trustees  from 
their  own  number.  Archbishop  Hughes  ordered  each  Catho- 
lic pastor  in  New  York  to  collect  $500  to  assist  them  in  found- 
ing their  Institution  in  1848,  and  a  number  of  private  dona- 
tions were  also  received.  The  Eoman  Catholic  churches  in 
the  city  continued  for  several  years  to  take  collections  for  this 
cause,  but  this  is  no  longer  considered  necessary,  Tirtuous 
girls  of  any  age,  out  of  employmeut,  are  received  into  the  In- 
stitution, and  remain  a  longer  or  sliorter  period,  according  to 
circumstances.  Machine  and  hand  sewing,  embroidery,  and 
laundry  work,  form  tlie  chief  employment  of  the  inmates. 
Many  young  females  from  other  countries,  just  landing  on 
our  sliores,  with  little  or  no  means,  liave  been  picked  up  by 
this  society  and  raised  to  industry  and  respectability,  who 
would  otherwise  Iiave  soon  sunken  mto  pits  of  infamy.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Institution,  over  eleven  thousand  girls  have 
been  admitted,  and  the  Sisters  have  found  places  ot  employ- 
ment for  about  twenty  thousand.  Tliis  last  number  includes 
some  from  the  House  of  Protection  at  West  Farms,  and 
many  who  have  not  been  received  into  either  institution. 
The  earnings  of  tlje  girls  go  toward  the  support  of  tlie  Insti- 
tution, deficiencies  lieing  provided  for  by  private  and  public 
donations,  and  by  fairs.     The  Institution  has  aecommodationB 
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for  about  seventy-five,  though  in  times  of  great  dfatitntion 
one  hundred  and  twenty  have  been  crowded  into  it. 

Tlie  Sisters  do  also  a  vast  amount  of  outside  visiting  every 
year.  Clad  in  their  saWe  habit,  they  glide  like  shadows  through 
the  crowded  streets,  finding  their  way  to  abodes  of  sickness 
and  poverty  in  garrets  and  cellars.  Tliey  search  the  prisons 
of  this  and  of  neighboring  cities,  "  prepare "  the  Catholic 
culprit  for  the  scaffold,  administer  as  far  as  means  will  permit 
to  the  wants  of  tlie  destitute,  and  prepare  for  the  saeramenta 
ten  times  more  children  than  the  same  number  of  priests. 
However  much  one  may  criticise  their  work,  or  pity  their 
delusions,  they  are  certainly  abundant  in  self-sato-ifices,  untir- 
ing in  toil,  and  rank  among  the  best  of  their  denomination. 
They  are  well  informed,  especially  in  matters  of  their  own 
church,  polite  in  their  attentions  to  literary  visitors,  and  if 
disrobed  of  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  dressed  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  few  of  them  would  be  pronounced  handsome. 

For  several  years  past  the  Sisters  have  been  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  an  "  Industrial  School  for  the  Des- 
titute Children  of  Soldiers  and  Others."  This  was  finally 
completed  and  occupied  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  It  stands  on 
a  block  of  ground  contributed  by  the  authorities,  bounded  by 
Madison  and  Fourth  avenues,  Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second 
streets.  It  is  situated  ou  high  ground,  is  an  imposing  four- 
Btory- and-attic  structure,  in  the  Gothic  order,  with  stone  cop- 
ings, and  has  accommodations  for  five  hundred  children.  It 
has  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  a  depth  of  sixty, 
and  a  rear  extension  for  the  engine  which  heats  the  building, 
for  wash-room,  laundry,  and  other  conveniences.  It  cost,  with 
its  furniture,  glS0,0OO,  $105,000  of  which  were  contributed  by 
tlie  State,  always  liberal  to  prodigality  to  the  Institutions  of 
Koman  Catholics.  It  had  at  our  visit  to  it,  Febniary  22d, 
1870,  80  children.  The  children  of  soldiers  are  to  be  taken 
free,  as  are  all  others  twelve  years  of  age,  some  pay  or  cloth- 
ing being  required  with  those  received  at  an  earlier  age. 
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{Thirtff -ninth  street,  near  SeventA  avenue.) 

^HE  society  by  which  this  Institntion  has  been  estab- 
^  lished  be^an  its  work  in  the  year  1859,  in  a  hired 
I  house  in  West  Twenty-sixth  sti-eet,  where  it  continued 
until  January,  1870.  The  building  was  capable  of 
accommodating  sixty  girls  and  thirty  boys,  and  was  always 
well  filled.  A  band  ot  CatJioIic  females  (fourteen  at  present), 
known  as  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  whose  Mother  Honso 
is  in  the  nortit  of  France,  have  had  charge  of  the  Asylum 
from  the  first,  instructing  the  children,  and  performing  all 
the  labor  of  the  household.  Several  years  since,  the  man- 
agers purchased  several  valuable  lots  of  ground,  situated  on 
Thirty-ninthstreet,  near  Seventh  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $38,000. 
In  1868  the  first  lialf  of  the  Asylum  was  be^un,  and  sufficient- 
ly completed  to  become  tenantable  early  in  January,  1870. 
The  portion  erected  is  sixty  feet  square,  leaving  space  for  an 
addition  of  the  same  size,  which  will  doubtless  be  added  at 
no  distant  day.  The  building  is  a  French  Gothic,  constructed 
of  pressed  brit^,  with  Ohio  free-stone  trimmings,  is  five  stories 
above  the  basement,  including  two  attic  Mansard  stories. 
The  kitchen,  laundry,  and  children's  dining-room  are  in  the 
basement.  The  first  floor  contains  reception-room,  parlor, 
dining-room  for  the  sisters,  and  the  lat^e  sewing-room  where 
the  girls  are  taught  needle-work.  The  upper  stories  are 
appropriately  divided  between  school-rooms,  dormitories,  and 
storerooms.  The  building,  which  ia  a  model  of  neatness  and 
taste,  has  thus  far  cost  $74,000,  and  when  completed  will  be 
an  architectural  ornament  to  that  portion  of  the  city.  The 
cut  represents  the  building  as  it  will  appear  when  fully  com- 
pleted. The  children  represent,  in  their  nationality,  Italy, 
Germany,  Poland,  England,  Ireland,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
France,  and  America.  They  are  taken  from  any  country,  of 
any  religion,  and  at  any  age  not  below  four  years,  and  are 
retained,  the  boys  until  they  are  eleven  or  twelve,  and  the 
drls  until  they  are  sixteen.  The  English  text-books  employed 
m  tlie  public  schools  are  used,  to  wliich  are  added  a  conree 
of  study  in  French,  the  Catholic  catechism,  etc.  Tiie  girls 
are  all  taught  trades,  and  fitted  for  self-maintenance  when 
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they  leave  the  iDstitution.  The  Asylrmi  haa  at  present  nearly 
two  hnndred  children,  and  when  completed  will  afford  space 
for  about  fonr  hundred.  A  donation  of  $15,000  was  last  year 
received  from  the  city.  The  ladies  in  charge,  though  not 
flnent  in  English,  are  prepossessing  in  appearance,  polite  to 
visitors,  and  deserving  of  credit  for  the  order  and  vigor  with 
which  their  affairs  are  conducted. 
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(West  Fcmra.) 

The  plan  for  organizing  this  Society,  anJ  fonndinjr  tliia 
Institution,  originated  with  the  late  Levi  Silliman  Ivea,  CD., 
LL.D.,  formerly  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh 
of  North  Carolina,  but  who  joined  the  Eonian  Catholira 
while  on  a  visit  to  Eoine,  in  1853,  Tlie  act  of  ine<^irporation 
passed  the  Legislature  April  14, 1863,  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  couiis  that  "whenever  the  parent,  guardian,  or  next  of 
bin  of  any  Catholic  child  about  to  be  finally  committed 
shall  request  the  magistrate  to  conamit  the  child  to  the  Cath- 
olic Tnetitntion,  the  magistrate  shall  grant  the  request." 

The  management  of  this  Institution  is  connnitted  to  a- 
boai-d  of  about  twenty-five  laymen  of  the  Koman  Catholio 
church,  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Comptroller  of  New  York 
being  annually  added  aa  members  exofficw.  The  Society  began 
its  labors  soon  after  its  organization,  in  a  hired  house  in  tha 
upper  part  of  the  city,  receiving  at  first  only  boys ;  but  after  a. 
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few  months  a  girls'  department  was  added.  Their  firat  plan 
was  to  apprentice  the  children  after  a  very  short  detention 
at  the  Protectory,  but  their  Third  Annual  Eeport  pronounces 
tlie  apprenticeship  system,  aa  then  practised,  a  "great  eml," 
and  fur  two  reasons:  1.  Because  the  children  were  not  pro- 
pared  by  previous  discipline  and  education  to  ensure  content- 
ment, obedience,  and  fidelity.  2.  That  the  avarice  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed  caused  most  of  them 
to  be  overworked,  their  education  neglected,  and  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  food  and  clothing  withheld.  Three-fourihs 
of  those  apprenticed  up  to  that  time,  it  was  stated,  had  "  be- 
come perfectly  worthless."  The  crowded  condition  of  their 
buildings,  and  the  manifest  necessity  o£  retaining  the  chil- 
dren until  sober  and  industrious  habits  had  been  formed, 
induced  the  managers  to  purchase  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres  (since  increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres),  at  West  Farms,  three  miles  above  Harlera  bridge.  On 
the  first  of  May,  1866,  their  lease  having  expired  at  York- 
ville,  the  family  of  four  hundred  boys  was  transferred  to 
West  Farms,  and  quartered  in  farm-houses,  and  such  other 
buildings  as  could  be  secured,  until  a  wing  of  the  present 
building  conld  be  completed.  This  wing  was  greatly  crowded 
for  two  years  previous  to  tlie  completion  of  tlie  main  build- 
ing, seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  boys,  with  their  over- 
seers and  instructors,  having  constantly  occupied  it,  it  fur- 
nishing all  their  apartments,  besides  appropriating  space  for 
workshops,  offices,  etc.  The -main  structure  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  original  wine  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  while  the  front 
and  main  edifice,  which  forms  a  transept  or  colossal  cross, 
presents  a  handsome  fa5ade  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  is 
lifty  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  with  attic.  It  is  a  truly 
imposing  structure,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  is  built  of 
brick,  with  marble  trimmings,  in  the  French  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  cost  $350,000,  They  are  now  able  to  in- 
crease the  family  of  boys  to  about  twelve  hundred,  and  afford 
them  much  better  accommodations  than  ever  before. 

The  boys  are  wholly  committed  to  the  control  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Christian  Brothers,  belongiHg  to  the  society  origin- 
ally organized  in  France  by  Jean  Eaptiste  De  La  Salle,  in 
1681.  They  are  a  society  of  laymen  organized  for  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  the  poor,  giving  themselves  wholly  to  the 
church  as  teachers,  laboring,  wherever  appointed,  with  a  salary 
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just  Bufficient  to  meet  their  expenses.  When  they  take  the 
vows  of  the  order  they  renounce  all  plans  of  business,  and  all 
thoughts  of  entering  the  priestliood.  In  1844  some  of  the 
fraternity  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  in  184T  found  their  way 
into  the  United  States.  Brother  Teliow,  the  Rector  (superin- 
tendent), an  educated  Prussian,  a  gentlemen  of  modest  bear- 
ing, but  of  wise  and  decided  admmistrative  ability,  has  had 
control  of  the  House  since  its  opening.  He  is  assisted  by 
twenty-two  of  the  brothers,  who  eat  and  sleep  in  the  rooms 
with  the  boys,  superintend  their  toil  and  studies,  attend  them 
at'  worship,  and  in  their  recreations.  The  brothers  are 
nenally  mild  and  generous  in  tlieir  treatment,  seldom  inflict- 
ing corporal  puniSiment,  but  more  wisely  appealing  to  their 
honor  and  interests.  Neitlier  the  grounds  nor  the  buildings 
have  any  formidable  enclosures,  and  the  boys  are  often  sent 
to  the  village,  and  sometimes  to  New  York,  entrusted  with 
horses  and  other  responsible  matters.  True,  some  forget  to 
return,  but  the  policy  of  trusting  them  is  believed  to  do 
immensely  more  good  than  evil,  and  when  one  absconds  a 
hundred  are  ready  to  volunteer  as  detectives,  to  compel  his 
return.  They  caiTy  on  the  manufacture  of  ladies',  misses',  and 
children's  shoes  on  quite  a  large  scale,  tlie  boys  mastei-ing 
every  branch  of  the  business,  though  this  has  not  yet_  been 
made  as  remunerative  as  at  the  House  of  Kef  uge.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
some  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hoop-skirts,  others 
in  tailoring,  Dating,  and  printing.  They  manufacture  their 
own  gas,  do  all  their  kitchen  and  laundry  work,  so  that  celi- 
bacy here  is  a  practical  thing,  from  superior  to  minion.  Tlie 
boys  make  tlie  shoes  for  the  girls'  department,  but  ask  and 
receive  no  favors  in  return.  Their  ages  vary  from  five  to 
seventeen  years,  a  large  portion  of  them  being  quite  young 
aad  mostly  of  Irish  parentage.  Nearly  one-half  are  unable 
to  read  when  committed,  but,  several  hours  per  day  being 
always  devoted  to  study,  many  attain  to  respectable  ecliolar- 
ship,  and  a  few  enter  upon  the  study  of  tlie  classics.  Music 
is  also  taught.  There  are  no  definite  rules  governing  the 
period  of  detention.  Most  of  them  are  returnea  to  their  par- 
ents, and  many  return  the  second  time  to  the  Institution. 
Parents  who  have  neglected  children  to  their  ruin,  rarely  ex- 
hibit much  improvement  on  a  second  trial. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  premises  just 
described  stands  the  girls'  building,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
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nine  feet  long,  varying  in  width  from  forty-five  to  seventy 
feet.  It  18  built  in  the  Komaneaqiie  style,  with  Jiigh  baseineot 
and  three  stories  of  brick,  and  two  attic  stories  of  wood  and 
slate.  Its  foundation  stone  was  laid  July  4th,  18(38,  and  was 
sufficiently  completed  to  receive  its  inmates  November  1, 
1869.     It  is  admirably  adapted   to  its  use,  and   cost  over 


$200,000,  though  it  is  but  about  half  the  size  of  the  original 
design.  The  cut  represents  the  building  as  it  is,  whereas  the 
one  in  the  City  Manual  presents  the  one  in  prospect. '  The 
basement  contains  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  fnmace- 
room  for  heating  tlie  building,  etc.  The  cooking  is  done  with 
steam.  The  first  floor  contains  reception  rooms,  offices, 
work-rooms,  etc. ;  the  second  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
school-rooms,  witli  folding  partitions,  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  can  be  thrown  into  a  vast  hall  for  religious  exercises, 
with  seating  for  two  thousand  persons.  The  third  floor  is 
the  dormitory,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  a  row  of 
cells  being  constructed  at  each  end  of  the  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  tlie  Sisters.  The  fourth  floor  is  dirided  into 
several  dormitories  arranged  for  hospital  pniitoses,  with  baths 
and  closets,  and  is  supphed  with  Iiot  and  cold  water.  The 
fifth  is  for  storage.  The  management  of  the  girls'  depart- 
ment is  committed  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Mount  Saint 
Tincent  Convent,  twelve  of  whom,  when  we  visited  the  Insti- 
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tntion,  had  charge  of  its  family  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
girls,  and  taught  all  branches  of  study  and  toil,  except  a  few 
intricacies  of  Bkii-t-making  and  handicraft.  The  girls,  like 
the  boys,  are  nearly  all  received  from  the  courts,  as  vagrants 
or  criminals,  are  ignorant  and  spoiled  children,  and  make 
large  demands  on  the  patience  of  their  teachers.  Their  new 
building  has  accommodations  for  six  hundred  inmates,  which 
■will  doubtless  soon  be  filled  without  making  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  seething  masses  of  the  great  city.  Skirt-making 
ia  the  principal  employment  of  the  girls,  each  being  taught 
every  part  of  the  business,  and  each  in  turn  takes  her  part  in 
the  duties  of  the  bitcben,  laundry,  and  chamber.  During 
the  first  seven  years  of  its  operations  the  society  received  over 
three  thousand  five  hundred  truant  children,  many  of  whom 
have  been  recovered  from  a  life  of  crime,  and  now  bid  fair 
to  be  industrious  and  good  citizens.  Its  work,  however,  has 
bntiust  begun. 

Tue  buildings  are  large  and  beautiful,  but  everything 
around  and  within  gives  evidence  of  great  economy.  But 
while  the  children  at  the  Ilouse  of  Refuge  are  supported  at 
an  annual  expense  of  leas  than  seventy  dollars ^^  capita  above 
their  own  toil,  the  managers  of  this  Institution  declared  that 
during  1867  the  net  cost  of  maintaining  the  boys,  exclusive  of 
their  own  labor,  the  interest  on  land,  buildings,  etc.,  was  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  per  head,  and  ninety-six  dollars 
for  the  girls.  The  entire  expenditures  of  the  Society,  up  to 
January,  1868,  amounted  to  $469,034.03,  of  which  $164,807.49 
had  been  given  by  State  and  city  grants,  the  remaining 
$304,226.53  having  been  provided  by  private  donations,  the 
labor  of  the  children,  and  by  public  feirs,  one  of  which,  in 
1867,  yielded  a  profit  of  over  $100,000.  We  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  last  publislied  report  of  the  Sciciety. 

The  principal  motive  in  founding  the  Institution  was  to 
save  the  children  of  Catholics  from  the  influence  of  Protest- 
antism, which  prevailed  in  most  other  institutions.  It,  bow- 
ever,  makes  no  attempt  to  proselyte,  and  has  refused  to  receive 
some  children  who  had  Protestant  parents  or  guardiana.  The 
farm  cost  $60,000,  and  is  now  valued  at  $150,000.  A  dairy 
of  forty  cows  is  kept,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  conaomed 
are  grown  on  the  premises. 
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{Lexington  atenne  and  ^xtg-eCghth  ttreet.) 

HOtTNDLING  hospitals  have  been  common  in  many 
^  countriea  of  Europe  for  several  centuriea.  The  first 
,  is  believed  to  have  been  established  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  787.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  were 
placed  on  a  common  footing  with  other  hospitals  in  France, 
and  in  the  following  centm-y  they  were  established  in  England. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  forty  are  said  to  exist  in  France 
at  this  time,  two  in  Holland,  seventeen  in  Belgium,  many  in 
Prussia,  one  of  which  covers  an  area  of  twenty-eight  acres. 
The  child's  Hospital  of  New  York  has  received  many  of 
these  stray  waifs  of  humanity  for  several  years  past,  yet  an 
Institution  devoted  exclusively  to  this  class,  founded  and  man- 
aged on  the  most  open  and  liberal  scale,  has  been  considered 
necessary  by  many,  and  has  finally  been  established. 

The  l^ew  York  Foundling  Asylum  was  incorporated  Octo- 
ber 9, 1869,  and  a  hired  brick  edifice.  No.  17  East  Twelfth 
street,  was  opened  two  days  later,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
connected  with  the  convent  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  near 
Yonkers.  Sister  Mary  Irene  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Institution,  and  has  since  been  assisted  by  ten  other  members 
of  the  order.  The  firet  child  was  left  at  tiie  Institution  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1869,  and  up  to  the  25th  of  April,  1871,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  had  oeen  received,  sixty-two  per  cent. 
of  whom  had  died.  The  Institution  was  at  length  removed  to 
No,  3  North  Washington  square,  into  a  large  building  contain- 
ing twenty-eight  fine  rooms,  where  it  will  remain  until  the 
Hospital  is  erected.  A  cradle  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  where 
the  little  stranger  is  silentb  deposited,  and  a  ring  of  the  bell 
announces  its  presence.  They  are  brought  in  by  physicians, 
nurses,  midwives,  and  mothers,  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 
The  cliildren  are  immbered  according  to  their  admission ;  their 
names  and  tliose  of  their  parents,  if  known,  are  entered  in  a 
large  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  but  if  nothing  is  known  of 
them  they  are  named  by  the  Sisters.  Sometimes  a  letter  ac- 
companies a  child,  the  contents  of  whidi  are  entered  with  the 
number  and  name  of  the  infant.  Sometimes  a  ring,  a  ribbon, 
or  some  other  little  valuable  by  which  it  may  hereafter  be  iden- 
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rified  accompaniea  it ;  tlieae  are  all  numbered  and  preserved. 
Infants  are  taken  without  cliarge  or  fee,  without  regard  to 
color,  nationality,  or  parentage.  No  questions  are  asked  unless 
there  ia  a  diapoaition  to  communicate,  and  statementa  made 
are  not  disclosed.  Tlie  cradles  are  Ion",  with  a  babe  at  each 
end,  and  an  attendant  to  every  three  children  or  a  little  less, 
some  of  whom  are  on  duty  in  every  room  at  all  liours  of  day 
and  night.  The  author  looked  through  the  several  apart> 
menta  at  the  half-a-hnndred  little  creatures  scattei-ed  in  cribs, 
on  the  floor,  in  tlie  arms  of  the  mirses,  some  laughinr;,  some 
crying,  some  asleep  in  blissful  ignorance  of  tiie  clouds  that 
darken  their  infant  horizon,  and  concluded  thci'e  were 
as  many  handsome  babies  among  them  aa  eouid  be  selected 
from  an  equal  number  in  any  community.  Children  are 
given  out  to  heaUliy  women  to  nurse,  who  are  remunerated  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  month.  These  nurses  are  required 
to  bring  tlie  children  to  the  Institution  twice  each  montli  for 
inspection,  and  are  frequently  visited  at  their  homes  by  the 
Sisters.  Tlie  Sisters  refuse  to  adopt  them  even  in  tlie  best 
families,  whicli  we  pronounce  a  decided  mistake.  Certainly, 
if  charity  to  the  eliildren  only  influenced  the  movement, 
nothing  better  conld  be  hoped  for  than  to  see  them  adopted 
into  respectable  families. 

During  tlie  last  year  a  part  of  the  children  have  been  housed 
at  West  Farms,  the  house  in  the  city  serving  as  a  place  of  re- 
ception. More  tlian  four  hundred  different  women  have  been 
employed  as  nurses,  and  tlie  superioress  reports  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Institution  as  exceeding  $6,000  per  month. 

Tlie  city  authorities  last  j-ear  leased  tlie  Asylum,  fur  ninety- 
nine  years,  for  tlie  annual  rental  of  one  dollar,  a  plot  of 
grouml  two  hundred  by  four  hundred  feet,  lying  between 
Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-nintli  streets,  and  fronting  on  Lexing- 
ton avenue.  The  tax  levy  of  1870  also  contained  a  clause 
granting  the  maiiasers  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  toward 
le  erection  of  buildings  as  soon  aa  a  similar  sum  should  be 
collected  by  private  subscription. 

A  grand  metrapolitaii  fair  was  accordingly  planned  and 
held  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory  iiall  during 
November,  1870,  the  proceeds  of  wliich  amoucted  to  over 
$71,000.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Connolly  also  collected  $20,575,  which, 
with  some  otiier  subscriptions,  brought  the  sum  to  the  required 
figure,  so  that  the  legiaiative  appropriation  became  available. 
This  Foundling  Hospital  is  now  rapidly  rising  to  completion. 
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The  Sisters  are  very  entbueiastic  about  their  enterprise.  Pre- 
cisely what  effect  the  establishment  of  this  Institution  will 
have  upon  the  dissolute  portion  of  society  is  yet  to  be  seen ; 
but  that  the  crime  of  infanticide  has  been  already  greatly 
lessened  appears  from  the  police  statistics.  From  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  infants  per  month  were 
before  the  opening  of  this  fnstitution  found  in. barrels  and 
vacant  lots,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  whereas  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  that  number  are  now  reported.  That  it 
wiil  greatly  increase  the  social  crime,  we  hardly  believe.  Tliis 
has  existed  in  all  ages,  unawed  by  shame,  law,  and  other  con- 
sequences, and  will  only  decrease  as  the  principles  of  a  pm-e 
religion  are  more  generally  and  more  thoroughly  imbibed. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  FOLD. 
ISSffhty-iixt/t  street  and  Second  womve.) 

pHIS  association,  composed  of  members  of  the  Protest-, 
'  ant  Episcopal  church,  was  incorporated  under  the 
\  general  act  of  April  12,  1848,  on  the  nintli  day  of 
March,  1868.  The  object  of  the  society,  ^  set  forth 
in  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  is  "  The  care  of  orpljan, 
half-orphan,  and  otherwise  friendless  children."  The  object 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Sheltering  Arms,"  to  provide  for  a 
class  of  children  who,  througli  drunkenness,  desertion,  crime, 
or  other  causes,  are  practically  parentless,  yet  excluded  by 
rule  from  regular  Orphan  Asylums.  The  management  of 
the  Institution  is  committed  to  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  ministers.  The  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  house  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an 
association  of  ladies,  who  report  monthly  to  the  executive 
committee  appointed  by  the  trustees.  Children  are  admitted 
at  any  age  between  twelve  months  and  fifteen  years,  but 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  Institution  at  admission,  unless 
they  are  temporarily  admitted,  to  assist  a  poor  parent,  at  four 
dollars  per  month. 

An  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen  and 
three  ladies,  meets  every  Monday,  at  three  p.m.,  for  the  ad- 
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mission  and  indentoring  of  children.  The  operations  of  the 
society  began  in  Twenty-eighth  street,  after  which  the  Insti- 
tution was  removed  to  Second  avenue,  between  Fiftv-first 
and  I'^ifty-secoad  streets.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1870,  it  was 
again  removed  to  its  present  location,  comer  o£  Eighty-sixth 
street  and  Second  avenue,  where  a  three-story  wocS  cottage, 
with  a  wing,  was  leased  for  five  years.  The  building  stauds 
on  an  eminence  and  is  surrounded  by  ample  grounds,  with  a 
broad  lawn  in,  front  overspread  with  the  branches  of  noble 
trees.  The  location  is  both  healthful  and  beautiful,  affording 
abundant  space  for  the  recreation  of  the  children.  The 
managers  hope  to  secure  the  means  and  purchase  the  prop- 
erty, after  which  they  purpcse  to  erect  buildings  similar  to 
those  known  as  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  The  city 
authorities  gave  tliem  last  year  $5,000,  which  sum  has  been 
set  apart  as  the  beginning  of  a  building  fund.  The  Institu- 
tion has  at  present  sixty-tliree  children,  all  it  can  well  accom- 
modate. The  matron,  Mrs.  Russell,  has  great  skill  and  kind- 
ness in  the  mans^ment  of  children ;  and  the  teacher,  Miss 
Welsh,  has  managed  to  tlirow  such  a  charm  around  the 
school-room  that  many  of  the  children  prefer  their  lessons  to 
play.  May  the  Institution  prosper,  gathering  thoiisaiids  into 
its  elevating  fold  who  would  otlierwise  ramble  in  ignorance 
and  infamy,  proving  a  son-ow  to  themselves  and  a  scourge  to 
society. 


(Cortter  Thirteenth strtet  and  SejientA  avenue.) 


PHIS  organization  was  first  known  as  the  "Women's 
Evangelical  Mission,"  and  was  formed  to  operate  for 


the  recovery  of  young  women  in  our  public  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  fallen  women  who  needed  assist- 
ance in  their  efforts  for  reformation.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  changed  to  a  home  for  training  young,  indigent,  and 
inexperienced  girls  for  places  of  respectability  and  nsefnl- 
ness,  and  the  class  the  manners  first  sought  to  reach  have 
1)een  entirely  exclnded.     The  inmates  received  are  between 
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the  i^es  of  thirteen  and  twenty-five,  with  a  few  exceptional 
c^es.  Many  of  those  received  during  the  last  three  yeara 
have  been  orphans,  or  friendless  girta  exhausted  by  hard 
eervice,  and  nearly  ready  to  periSi,  In  this  Home  their 
health  has  been  recruited,  their  morals  improved,  a  situation 
in  a  Christian  family  in  city  or  country  Has  been  provided, 
where  they  have  gone  with  better  prospects. 

All  persons  admitted  aa  inmates  must  pledge  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  house,  to  remain  a  month,  and  accept  of  such 
situations  on  leaving  as  the  matron  shall  approve.  The 
Society  is  governed  by  a  board  of  female  managers,  members 
of  the  several  Evangelical  churches,  nearly  all  of  whom  thus 
far  have  represented  the  Presbyterian  and.  Reformed  Dutch, 
The  missionary  and  chaplain  is  an  Evangelical  minister, 
whose  duty  it  ie  to  preacli  on  the  island,  if  necessary,  besides 
conducting  the  services  of  the  Home.  From  May,  1868,  to 
1870,  the  Home  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-third 
street,  East  river,  in  a  fine  old  family  mansion,  with  invit- 
ing groves,  ample  and  well-arranged  grounds.  The  location 
was  one  of  the  most  retired,  airy,  and  salubrious  on  the 
island.  The  number  of  inmates  has  varied  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  during  the  past  three  years,  152  being  the 
total  for  the  year  closing  in  1869,  and  114  for  the  year  end- 
ing in  1871.  During  tlie  year  closing  January,  1871,  the 
managers  report  188  admissions,  141  of  whom  were  placed 
in  families,  seven  returned  to  friends,  nine  sent  to  other 
institutions,  eight  were  dismissed,  six  left  at  their  own 
request,  and  fifteen  remained.  Some  were  inexperienced 
young  girls,  members  of  good  families,  but,  chafing  under 
necessary  parental  restraint,  had  sought  relief  in  flight.  The 
managei-s  nad  picked  them  up  just  in  time  to  save  mem. 

The  Home  is  now  situated  at  No.  41  Seventh  avenue,  cor- 
ner of  Thirteenth  street,  where  a  foiu'-story  brick  house  has 
been  leased  for  three  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,000. 
The  building  affords  accommodations  for  about  thirty  in- 
mates.   A  school  is  conducted  every  afternoon. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  under  the  general  act  passed 
Ap^il  12, 1848,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  1870. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Institution  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  $7,180.76.  Rev.  W.  A,  Masker  is  the  chaplain 
and  Buperintendent,  and  Mrs.  Masker  the  matron. 
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ST.   JOSEPH  OEPHAN  ASYLUM. 

{ Corner  of  Mghty-ninth  street  and  Aveaue  A 

pHE  St.  Joseph  Orplian  Asylum  waa  incorporated  by 
r  special  act  of  the  Legislature  ill  1859.  It  was  founded 
I  throuali  tlio  laudable  toil  and  zeal  of  Kev,  Father 
Joseph  Ilolmpraecht,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The 
building  was  erected  iu  1860,  aud  is  a  iive-story  brick,  eighty 
by  forty  feet,  fronting  on  Eighty-ninth  street,  at  the  corner  of 
Avenue  A.  The  stories  of  tlie  building  are  rather  low.  The 
object  of  the  Institution  is  the  support  and  education  of  or- 
phans, lialf-orpbans,  destitute  and  neglected  children,  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  faitli  and  of  German  origin. 
The  number  of  inmates  averages  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  aud  the  capapity  of  the  Asylum  Is  equal  to  about  two 
hundred  inmates. 

The  office  of  the  Asylum  and  secretary  is  at  No.  70  East 
Fourth  street. 
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THE   BOOSEVELT   HOSPITAL. 

( West  Fifty-ninth  street.) 

This  Institution  was  founded  and  endowed  by  tlie  bequest 
of  the  late  Jamea  H.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  This 
gentleman  inherited  a  fine  estate  from  his  parents,  whieh  he 
■very  materially  increased  during  his  lifetime,  and  finally 
bequeathed  it  to  the  founding  of  one  of  the  most  Iniraane  and 
excellent  charities  of  the  world.  During  his  eariy  years  he 
pursued  the  study  of  law,  graduating  with  honor  after  pass- 
ing the  usual  course  at  Cohimbia  College.  Some  time  after 
his  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  expected  to 
marry  Miss  Julia  Maria  Boardman,  an  estimable  lady  of  this 
city.  But  one  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  after  his  admission 
to  practise  law,  ere  he  was  smitten  ^vlth  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
80  severe  as  to  entirely  frustrate  his  most  cherished  earthly 
plans,  and  render  him  an  invalid  for  life.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  could  only  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches, 
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ependingmoet  of  the  time  at  his  residence  in  Kew  York,  shut 
out  by  his  infirmities  from  the  chief  circles  of  business  and 
fashion.  During  these  years  ho  gave  quiet  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  iiis  fortune,  to  books,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tliose  tempers  so  invaluable  in  time  and  eternity.  Though 
he  never  married,  the  most  affectionate  relation  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  the  lady  of  his  early  choice  through  all  hia 
years, to  whom  he  left  at  death,  which  occurred  in  November, 
18C3,  an  annuity  of  $4,000,  nmKin^  her  also  the  executrix  of 
his  estate.  His  estate  at  his  deatli,  which  approximated  a 
million,  and  lias  since  been  much  increased,  wusisted  in  real 
estate  situated  in  New  York  and  Westchester  counties,  and 
in  valuable  and  available  stocks.  A  sufferer  through  most  of 
his  life,  his  mind  was  naturally  drawn  out  in  sympathy  for 
those  as  afflicted  as  himself,  and  whose  condition  was  even 
more  pitiable  because  destitute  of  the  means  of  comfort  he 
enjoyed.  Moat  of  iiis  personal  estate  he  therefore  left  "  ifl 
trust  to  the  several  and  successive  presidents  &»  offieio,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  respective  managing  boards  of  those  five 
certain  incorporations  in  the  city  of  New  York,  known  as 
'The  Society  of  the  New  York  llospital,'  'The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,'  'The  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,' 
'  The  Demilt  Dispensary','  and  '  The  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,'  and  to  the  Honorable  James  I.  Roosevelt, 
Edwin  Olark,  Esq.,  Jolm  M.  Knox,  Esq.,  and  Adrian  II.  MuU 
ler,  Esq.,  all  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  sick 
and  diseased  persons,  and  for  its  permanent  endowment." 
This  board  of  nine  trustees  has  sole  charge  of  the  Institution 
and  its  endowment,  and  has  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  occur- 
ring from  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  of  any  of  the  four 
trustees  not  before  designated  by  title  of  office,  from  male 
native-born  citizens,  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
use  of  his  real  estate  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  James  C, 
Koosevelt  Brown,  of  Eye,  N.  Y.,  tlie  same  to  be  also  divided 
equally  between  his  heire,  but  in  case  of  his  or  their  demise 
without  lawful  issue,  then  the  same  was  to  be  disposed  of  by 
his  executors,  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  Hospital  endow- 
ment. This  nephew  survived  him  but  forty  days,  and  died 
without  issue,  leaving  the  property  to  the  Institution  to  which 
his  uncle  had  devoted  it. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  February  2, 1S64,  granting  the  eorpora- 
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tion  power  to  receive  the  legacy,  and  any  others  that  might 
be  added,  to  purchase  and  hold  property  free  from  taxation 
in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  founder  of  the  Institu- 
tion. In  1863  a  whole  block  of  ground  was  purchased,  lying 
between  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues,  for  the  sum  of  $185,000.  Tliis  ground  is  now  valued 
at  $400,000.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Hospital  was  laid  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  1869,  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D., 
Edward  Delafield,  M.D.,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen, 
taking  part  in  the  services.  When  the  usual  contributions  of 
papers,  etc.,  had  been  placed  in  the  corner-stone,  Dr.  Delafield, 
■resident  of  the  board,  moved  it  to  itsplace,  saying,  " I  now 
ly  the  comer-stone  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  may  cen- 
turies pass  before  what  is  deposited  here  will  again  be  re- 
vealed to  mortal  eye." 

The  Hospital  fronts  on  Fifty-ninth  street,  and  is  to  consist,  if 
the  plan  is  ever  entirely  completed,  of  four  pavilions,  each 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  by  thirty  wide  in  the  cen- 
tral part  forming  ttie  wards,  and  a  front  of  fifty-six  feet  on 
Fifty-ninth  street.  The  pavilions  are  to  he  uiree  stories 
higli,  of  brick,  with  rich  stone  trimmings,  above  a  high 
stone  basement,  covered  with  Mansard  roof.  The  wards 
are  each  thirty  feet  wide  by  ninety -three  long,  and 
fifteen  feet  high,  arranged  for  twenty-eight  patients  each, 
affording  1,494  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each.  The  base- 
ment of  the  one  now  erected  contains  an  ophthalmic,  a 
childi-en's,  and  an  accident  ward,  and  some  small  rooms  for 
delirious  patients.  The  main  stairways  are  all  to  be  of  iron 
and  stone.  Ventilating  shafts  are  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  ward,  to  carry  off  foul  air  and  introduce  fresh.  The 
lavatories,  supplied  with  vapor  baths,  shower  baths,  basins, 
etc.,  are  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  pavilions,  sepa- 
rated from  the  wards  by  wide  halls.  In  the  center  of  the  block 
fronting  on  Fifty-nintli  street  is  the  administi'ation  building, 
through  which  is  tlte  entrance  to  the  Hospital.  This  building 
contains  the  offices  and  apartments  for  officers,  the  apothecary 
room,  chemical  laboratory,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  this  stands 
another  separate  building,  containing  the  kitchen,  laundry,  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  Tliis  and  the  pavilion 
before   described  are  now  completed  and  the  other  central 

Eavilion  and  the  administration  bnilding  will  soon  follow, 
iirnishing  accommodations  for  six  hundred  patients,  and 
costing  about  $600,000.     These  can  be  completed,  leaving  an 
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endowment  fund  of  at  least  $600,000  for  the  support  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  as  far  as  the  building 
plan  will  be  carried,  unless  other  legacies  are  added  to  the 
enterprise.  The  site  is  an  elevated  and  beautiful  one  over- 
looking the  Hudson,  and  as  most  of  the  hospitals  have  been 
ei-eeted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  the  selection  appears 
to  have  been  well  made.  The  locality  will  soon  be  crowded 
with  a  dense  population,  that  will  need  the  liberal  provieionB 
of  this  generous  benefactor, 
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On  the  second  day  of  January,  1868,  Mr.  James  Lenox,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  a  number  of  gentlemen 
of  his  own  denomination,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  while 
the  Jews,  the  Germans,  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  the  Epis- 
copalians liad  each  established  a  hospital  for  themselves,  the 
large  and  influential  body  of  Presbyterians  had  undertaken 
notliing  of  the  kind.  The  envelope  contained  the  draft  of 
an  aet  of  ineorporation,  and  of  a  constitution.  The  circular 
further  declared  that  a  large  and  eligible  plot  of  gmniid, 
and  funds  to  the  amoimt  of  $100,000,  would  be  made  over  to 
the  managers  if  the  enterprise  were  undertaken.  Tiie  gen- 
tlemen addressed  were  severally  invited  to  act  as  managers, 
and  informed  that  a  public  meeting  would  be  oalied  to  fully 
inaugurate  the  movement  as  soon  as  their  concurrence  n'aa 
secured.  The  letter,  with  its  mnnifieent  proposals,  received 
prompt  and  encouraging  replies,  and  on  the  13th  of  Jatmary, 
1868,  a  meeting  of  these  gentlemen  was  held  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  when  a  temp<)rary 
organization  was  efEectcd.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1868, 
the  Legislature  passed  tlie  act  of  incorporation,  authorizing 
the  Institution  to  hold  real  estate  and  personal  property  to 
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«ny  amount,  free  from  taxation.  On  the  26th  day  of  March, 
the  board  of  managers  maturely  considered  and  accepted  the 
charter,  elected  their  officers,  Mr.  Lenox  being  chosen  PresU 
dent,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  became  a  corporate  In- 
stitution, On  the  17th  of  June,  Mr,  Lenox  conveyed  in  due 
form  to  the  board  of  managers,  for  Hospital  uses,  the  block  of 

f round  lying  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-fii-st  streets, 
'ourth  and  Madison  avenues,  vabied  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  doMars,  to  which  he  added  the  princely  sum  of 
two  liundred  and  fifty  thoi^and  dollars  in  money,  imying  the 
exorbitant  governmental  succession  tax  on  the  transfer  of  the 
property  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  site  so  generously 
contributed  is  ample  in  extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  Central 
Park,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  salnbrious  and  eli- 
gible on  the  island.  The  recent  developments  in  medical 
seionce  and  hospital  hygiene  have  so  greatly  modified 
fonner  theories  tliat,  by  protracted  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  managers  hope  to  avoid  the  mistakes  into  which 
others  have  fallen.  The  sum  of  $1,300  was  expended  in  ob- 
taining designs  from  several  distinguished  architects,  and  the 
one  ado])ted  it  is  believed  will  secure  all  known  advantages. 
The  Hospital,  which  is  nearlj'  completed,  consists  of  three 
pavilions,  an  administration  building,  and  a  boiler-house,  all 
connected  in  the  basement,  fi^rst  and  second  stories,  by  corri- 
doi-s  of  light  constniction.  All  the  bnildhigs  (except  the 
boiler-house)  are  thi-ee  stories  high,  and  attic  in  Mansard  roof, 
with  accommodations  for  three  hundred  patients. 

The  fii-st  stoiy  and  attic  will  be  twelve  feet  high,  respect- 
ively ;  tlie  height  of  the  second  and  third  stories  will  be  four- 
teen feet  and  six  inches  in  the  clear.  The  basement  story  of 
pavilions  will  bo  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  hot-air 
cliambers,  engine-rooms,  fan-rooms,  etc.  The  first  fiooi-s  of 
pavilions  will  be  occupied  by  private  wards,  with  all  their 
necessaiy  accessories,  while  the  three  upper  stories  will  con- 
tain the  public  wai-ds. 

A  epacions  and  well-lighted  amphitheater  (for  surgical  op- 
erations) will  occupy  the  third  and  fourth  stories  of  tlie  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  north  pavilion  in  the  rear.  The  dead-rooms 
will  be  located  in  vaulted  chambers,  just  outside,  and  in  the 
rear  of  this  pavilion.  The  administration  building,  one  of 
the  three  central  buildings,  fifty  feet  by  ninety-two  feet,  has 
the  middle  portion  projecting,  in  order  to  gain  a  carriage- 
poreh  to  main  entrance,  above  which  is  located  the  chapel 
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■with  its  spire.  Side-entrance  porches  are  also  provided. 
The  basement  of  this  building  contain  the  kitchen  (which 
extends  through  to  the  second  floor),  the  bakery,  scullery, 
larder,  ice,  bread,  and  store  rooms. 

Special  care  has  been  given  to  the  subjects  of  heating  and 
ventilation.  The  wards  are  heated  by  indirect  radiation;  the 
remainder  by  direct  radiation.  The  outer  walls  of  pavilions 
are  double,  with  an  air-space  between  them.  The  ventilating 
and  heating  flues  of  glazed  earthen-pipe  are  built  in  the  inner 
wall,  having  openings  provided  witli  controlling  registers  at 
the  top,  bottom,  and  midway  between  the  floor  and  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  rooms.  The  fresh  air  is  conducted  through  shafts 
from  the  top  of  the  buildings  to  the  fan-room  in  tlie  base- 
ment, whence  it  is  driven  to  the  coil-chambers,  which  supply 
the  air  to  rooms  above.  Other  flues  conduct  the  foul  air  to 
tlie  lofts  above  attic  stories,  where  they  all  unite  in  spacious 
ventilating  lanterns,  lieated  by  steam-coils.  The  windows, 
extending  from  three  feet  above  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  are 
provided  witli  double  sashes,  for  direct  ventilation,  without 
exposing  the  patients  to  currents  of  air. 

As  regards  the  exterior  elevations,  the  architectural  effect  is 
the  result  obtained  by  accentuating  certain  prominent  feat- 
m'es  existing  in  the  plan,  in  a  quiet  manner,  and  in  using  the 
materials,  Philadelphia  brick  and  Lockport  liinestone,  accord- 
ing to  sound  rules  of  construction. 

To  tlie  piincely  liberality  o:^  Mr.  Lenox  many  large  and 
email  subscriptions  have  been  added  by  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise  in  New  York,  Messrs.  Eobert  L.  &  A.  Stewart  con- 
tributing fully  $50,000,  The  Hospital  wiU  probably  be  ded- 
icated free  from  debt,  but  with  inadequate  endowment,  leav- 
ing ample  scope  for  the  further  exercise  of  large  liberality. 

The  Presbyterian  ^Hospital  is  one  of  the  grandest  benevo 
lent  enterprises  of  our  times,  and  eminently  worthy  of  the 
enlightened  and  generous  denomination  that  has  established 
it.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Institution,  replete  with  his- 
toric learning,  are  model  publications  of  their  Tdnd,  and  wor- 
thy of  permanent  preservation. 
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ST.  IiUEG'S  HOSPITAL. 
(Fifth  atenue  and  F0y-fourih  ttreet.) 

f  N'the  year  1846  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Mulenberg,  D.D.,  pa*- 

tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Oomraunion,  deeply  im- 
I  pressed  with  the  neglect  of  the  church  generally  in 
'  making  no  adequate  provision  for  her  sicK  poor,  and 
believing  that  a  hospital,  conducted  on  more  strictly  religious 
principles  than  anym  the  city  at  the  time,  was  greatly  needed, 
presented  the  subject  to  his  congregation  at  the  festival  of  St, 
Luke,  and  informed  them  that  with  their  consent  he  would  set 
apart  a  portion  of  tlieir  collection  that  day  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Church  Hospital.  Thirty  dollars  were  accordingly 
laid  aside,  and  on  the  return  of  the  festival  the  next  year  an- 
other collection  was  taken.  A  parochial  institution  only  was 
contemplated  for  several  years,  but  as  the  enterprise  came  to  be 
known  it  met  with  such  iiuexpected  favor,  that  its  friends  re- 
solved to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Episcopalians  of  the  city 
at  large,  ia.  the  winter  of  1860  the  two  lectures  previously 
delivered  by  Dr.  Mnlenberg  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion  were  repeated  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and  after- 
wards printed  and  widely  circulated.    On  the  first  day  of  May, 

1850,  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  act  of  Legislature  passed  April  12, 1848,  committing 
tne  control  of  the  Institution  to  thirteen  managers.    In  March, 

1851,  the  Legislature  amended  the  charter,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  managers  to  thirty-one ;  and  in  February,  1854,  it  was 
again  amended,  granting  the  corporation  pei-mission  to  hold 
personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  $250,000,  and  real  estate  not 
exceeding  $100,000,  over  and  above  the  value  of  buildings 
and  improvenienta  erected  thereon  for  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation.  About  the  time  of  its  incorporation  the  man- 
agers, proposing  to  carry  out  tlieir  undertaking  on  a  liberal 
scale,  appealed  to  the  public  for  $100,000,  This  amount  was 
soon  subscribed,  and  was  mostly  given  in  lai^  sums.  An 
eligible  site  of  twenty-four  city  lots,  situated  on  Fifth  avenue 
and  Fifty-fourth  street,  had  been  previously,  for  certain  con- 
siderations on  the  part  of  Trinity  Church,  granted  by  the  city 
corporation  to  lie  Church  of  St.  George  Oie  Martyr,  on  con- 
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dition  that  there  shonW  be  elected  thereon,  withm  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant,  a  lidspital  and  free  chapel  for 
British  emigrants.  As  the  buildings  had  not  been  erected, 
and  tiie  land  waa  soon  to  revert  to  the  city,  tlie  uianagere  of 
St.  Lube's  applied  to  tlie  authorities  for  an  extension  of  the 
time,  which  was  finally  granted,  and  after  considerable  negoti- 
ation tlie  transfer  of  the  title  from  the  Church  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr  was  effected,  on  condition  tliat  the  corporation  of 
St.  George  should  always  bo  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of 
free  beds  in  the  contemplated  Hospital.  Eight  additional 
lots  were  also  purchased  at  an  average  expense  of  $1,500 
each  ;  a  plan  for  the  building  prepared  by  Mr.  John  W.  Ritch 
was  adopted ;  and  in  May,  1854,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Hos- 
pital  was  laid,  with  ap]}ropriate  services  conducted  by  Bishop 
WainwrigJit.  When  the  building  was  begun  the  manage« 
only  contemplated  the  erection  of  the  central  edifice  and  one 
wing,  but  they  soon  resolved  to  erect  both  wings,  and  aecord- 
iugly  appealed  to  the  public  for  an  additional  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  On  Ascension  Day,  1857,  tlie  chapel,  having 
been  completed,  was  opened  for  divine  service ;  and  on  May 
13, 1858,  the  Hospital  proper  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients. 

The  buildings,  which  form  a  narrow  parallelogi'am  with  a 
wing  at  each  end,  and  a  central  edifice  with  towers,  front  on 
Fifty-fourth  street,  facing  the  south,  extending  longitudinally 
from  east  to  west  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  eleva- 
tions of  the  several  fronts  are  of  square  red  brick.  The  een- 
ti-al  building  contains  on  the  first  floor  the  office,  the  examin- 
ation room,  and  appropriate  apartments  for  the  physician  and 
the  superintendent.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  chapel,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  HospitaL  This  is  rectangular  in 
form,  eighty-four  by  thirty-four  feet,  with  a  ceiling  forty  feet 
high.  The  roof  is  elliptical,  with  bold  traverse  ribs  resting 
on  corbels.  A  narrow  gallery  extends  around  three  sides  on 
a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  third  story,  and  so  supplements 
the  audience  room  that  several  hundred  persons  are  comfort- 
ably seated  at  the  Sabbath  afternoon  service.  The  wards  ex- 
tend from  the  central  building  in  either  direction,  the  western 
wing  being  devoted  to  the  male,  and  tlie  eastern  totlie  female 
patients,  respectively.  One  ward  is  also  appropriated  to  chil- 
dren, and  is  a  very  interesting  department.  The  Hospital  has 
Bpacious  and  airy  corridors  for  tlie  exercise  of  convalescent 
patients,  bath-rooms,  closets,   and   separate  apartments  for 
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the  treatment  of  the  delirious  or  noisj.  The  buildings  have 
accommodations  for  over  two  hnndred  patients,  and  have  cost, 
witli  their  furniture,  about  $225,000.  A  rear  building  con- 
tiuns  the  apparatus  for  heating  the  whole  edifice  with  steam, 
the  cooking,  washing,  and  di'ying  being  pei'formed  by  the 
eatno  (^nt.  A  fan  ten  feet  in  diameter  for  ventilating  the 
Hospital  ia  also  driven  by  the  same  machinery,  caimble  of 
diBcliarging  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  same 
roacliiiiery  carries  the  water  to  the  tanks  in  tlie  attic,  from 
whence  it  is  distributed  through  the  building.  The  projector 
of  the  Institution  early  conceived  tliat  its  usefulness  would 
be  mueli  promoted  by  placing  its  wards  under  the  charge  of 
a  baud  oi  Oiiristian  women.  Under  his  own  pastorate  such 
a  band  had  originated  in  1845,  known  as  the  "  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Communion,"  being  the  first  community  of  Protestant 
"  Sisters  of  Charity  "  in  this  country.  They  were  accordingly 
fitted  for  the  undertaking.  The  donations  of  a  few  wealthy 
friends  enabled  tlie  Sisteis  in  1851  to  erect  a  dwelling  suited 
to  their  use  adjoining  the  Church  of  tlie  Holy  Cotnmnnion ; 
and  in  1854  the  building  adjoining  their  own  was  rented,  and 
converted  into  an  infirmary,  with  fifteen  beds.  Here  the 
work  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  began,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred patients  were  treated  ere  tlie  opening  of  the  Institution 
on  Fifty-fourth  street.  The  Sisters  have  had  charge  of  the 
hospital  since  its  opening,  attending  to  its  multiplied  toils 
with  scrupulous  exactness  through  all  these  years,  with  no 
financial  compensation.  Even  their  apparel  is  furnished  by 
an  arrangement  of  tlieir  own,  so  that  nothing  but  board  is 
received  at  the  Hospital.  Ko  vows  bind  them  to  their  work 
nor  to  each  ether.  It  is  a  voluntary  association  of  unmarried 
Christian  females,  somewhat  akin  to  the  Lutheran  Deaconesses 
of  Kaiserswerth,  so  well  known  in  the  hospitals  of  Germany 
and  Prussia.  The  Hospital  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
a  family.  The  Superintendent,  wlio  is  also  the  chaplain,  sus- 
taining the  relation  of  father,  and  the  lady  superior  that  of 
mother,  to  the  inmates.  One  ot  the  Sisters  has  charge  of  the 
drug  department,  and  saves  the  Institution  annually  the  wi^es 
of  an  apothecary. 

The  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  are.  dady  attended  to. 
Scriptures  and  prayers  are  read  in  eacli  ward  every  morning, 
and  a  service  is  conducted  every  evening  in  the  chapel,  when 
the  doora  leading  into  tlie  long  wards  are  thrown  open,  and 
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the  large  organ  breathes  forth  its  melody.  The  regular 
church  service  with  preaching  is  conducted  every  Sabbath 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  ctiapel  is  thrown  open  to 
the  iuliabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  who  attend  in  large 
numbers  upon  tlie  preaching  of  the  Word. 

About  eight  thousand  patients  have  been  treated  since  the 
opening  of  the  Hospital,  a  aniall  fraction  of  whom  only  were 
able  to  pay  their  own  bills. 

More  than  thirty  beds  are  now  supported  by  a  permanent 
endowment  of  $3,000  each,  and  over  a  score  more  by  annual 
enbscriptiona  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars 
each.  The  board  of  the  patients  was  long  held  at  four  dol- 
lars per  week,  but  has  since  been  increased  to  seven  dollars 
for  adults,  and  fonr  dollars  for  children. 

St,  Luke's  Hospital,  situated  in  a  central  and  wealthy 
neighborhood,  with  its  beautifully  cultivated  lawns  and  ele- 
gant surroundings,  if  managed  with  the  courtesy  and  skill 
Siat  have  hitherto  characterized  it,  will  long  continue  one  of 
the  finest  instLtutions  of  the  city. 
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New  York  continued  for  many  years  -witliont  any  a 
accommodations  for  its  sick  and  disabled  citizens,  Tliimgh 
its  original  city  charter  was  granted  in  1686,  no  serious  effoi-t 
appears  to  have  been  made  ti>ward  providing  a  public  hospital 
until  1770.  The  population  of  the  city  at  that  timeamonnted  to 
over  twenty  thousand.  In  that  yeara  nnmlwr  of  enterprising- 
citizens  liberally  signed  and  circulated  a  subsci-iption  for  this 
purpose.  On  me  13th  of  June,  1771,  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  under  George  III.,  granted  a  charter,  in  wliich  he 
named  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  the  aldermen  and  their  apsis- 
tants  of  the  city,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  one  minister 
fi-om  each  of  the  otlier  denominations  then  in  tlie  citv.  the 
president  of  King  (afterwards  Columbia)  College,  and  peveral 
other  prominent  citizens,  as  members  of  tho  coiTJoi-ation. 
Twenty-six  governors  were  also  named  for  tlie  management, 
of  the  business  of  the  society.  The  original  charter  title  was. 
the  "  Society  of  the  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Kew  York  in 
America,"  bnt  by  an  act  in  1810  tlie  name  was  changed  to 
the  "  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital '  Through  the  efforts- 
of  two  eminent  English  physicians,  Drs.  fothergill  and  Dun^- 
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can,  nnmeroua  contribationa  to  the  fnnds  of  the  society  were 
made  by  persona  of  London  and  elsewhere.  The  following 
year  the  provincial  Legislature  granted  it  an  allowance  of  £800 
($2,000)  per  annum  for  twenty  years.  Highly  encour^ed 
with  these  prospects  of  revenue,  the  eovemors,  in  1773,  pur- 
chased five  acres  of  ground  in  the  outsliirta  of  the  city,  and  be- 
gan the  erection  of  the  edifice.  On  the  37th  of  July,  1773,  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid;  but  on  tbe28th  of  February,  1775, 
when  the  Btracture  was  nearly  completed,  it  was  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  sudden  misfortune  inflicted  upon  the 
Bociety  a  lossof  over  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  and  would  have 
entirely  paralyzed  its  efforts  had  not  the  Legislature  come  to  its 
assistance  with  a  grant  of  $10,000.  The  toil  of  rebuilding 
began  amid  the  outbursts  of  the  Kevolutionary  war,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  capture  of  New  York  by  the  British,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1776.  For  seven  years  it  was,  in  its  half-fin- 
ished condition,  occupied  by  British  and  Hessian  troops  as 
barraclfs,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  liospital.  Independence 
having  been  secured,  work  was  resumed,  and  on  January  3, 
1791,  it  was  BO  far  completed  that  eighteen  patients  were  ad- 
mitted.' Its  colonial  revenue,  of  course,  ceased  with  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  bat  in  1788  the  Legislature  directed 
that  S2.000  per  atmum  for  four  years  be  paid  to  it  from  tlie 
excise  funds.  The  funds  of  the  society  were  now  rapidly 
increased  by  donations  from  private  citizens,  and  liberal 
grants  from  the  Legislature.  By  an  act  of  1792,  $5,000  per 
annum  were  granted;  in  1705  the  sum  was  increased  to 
$10,000,  and  the  following  year  to  $15,000 ;  subsequently  it 
was  made  $32,500,  wliich  amount  was  paid  annually  until 
1857.  An  act  of  1822  exempted  all  the  property  of  the  so- 
ciety from  taxation.  Arrangement  was  made  with  the 
ITnited  States  Government  in  1709,  wliich  continued  until 
recently,  whereby  sick  and  disabled  seamen  in  this  port  were 
received,  and  paid  for  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  at  tlie  rate 
of  seven  dollars  per  week. 

^he  Hospital  stood  until  recently  on  its  original  site,  which 
is  the  most  elevated  and  eligible  one  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
island.  Its  grounds,  which  were  handsomely  laid  out  and 
ornamented  with  choice  shrubbery,  covered  an  <mtire  block. 
They  are  bounded  by  Broadway  on  the  east.  Church  street 
on  the  west,  on  the  north  by  Worth,  and  on  the  south  by 
Duane  streets. 

The  central  Hospital  was  a  large  convenient  building  of 
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gray  stniie  in  the  Doric  order,  with  accommodations  for  two 
hundred  patients,  besides  the  numerous  rooms  appropriated 
to  bnsiness,  visitors,  surgery,  medicine,  the  resident  officers, 
and  servants.  In  1806,  in  answer  to  a  growing  and  genentl 
desire,  a  new  building  tei-med  the  South  Hospital  was  erected 
for  tlie  treatment  of  insane  patients,  and  devoted  to  this  use 
until  1821,  when  this  branch  was  removed  to  Bloomingdale. 
After  the  removal  of  the  insane  patients,  this  building  was 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  seamen,  and  termed  tlie  Marine 
Departineiit,   In  1853  it  was  torn  down,  and  a  splendid  Iios- 

Sital  erectedon  its  site  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,  with  accommo- 
ations  for  250  patients.  In  1841,  on  the  opposite  extreme 
of  tlie  grounds,  had  been  reared  the  North  Hospital,  with 
accommodations  for  100  patients.  From  the  time  of  open- 
ing this  Institution,  in  1792,  to  1856,  it  is  said  tliat  106,111 
patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  77,390  were  cured,  4,768 
relieved,  and  10,893  died.  The  majority  of  tlie  lattei-  were 
brought  in  from  the  streets  in  a  dymg  condition.  In  1857 
the  annual  State  appropriation  ()f  §22,500  ceased  by  statute 
limitation,  after  which  the  Legislature  occasionally  responded 
to  the  ui^nt  appeals  of  the  governoi'S  with  greatly  reduced 
appropriations,  nothing  being  granted  after  1866.  The  city 
government  refused  any  aid,  aud  private  donations  and  be- 
quests were  also  withheld,  through  a  determhiation  to  force 
flie  govemoi-s  to  lease  or  sell  the  valuable  gronnds  around  the 
Hospital.  During  these  years,  with  tlie  rapid  increase  of  our 
population,  the  number  of  casualty  patients  correspondingly 
multiplied.  Tiiis  Hospital,  situated  so  near  tlie  crowded  cen- 
tres of  the  metropolis,  had  always  had  the  larger  number  of 
these  unfortunates,  no  one  of  whom  was  ever  rejected,  and 
but  few  of  whom  were  able  to  pay,  however  long  and  expen- 
sive might  be  their  treatment.  The  pay  patients  were  also  re- 
ceived at  little  more  than  half  the  expense  of  their  support. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  witlidrawal  of  the  State  ainiuity 
the  governors  found  their  finances  continually  embaiTassed 
and  annually  growing  worse  aud  worse.  In  1864,  witli  much 
effort  $80,000  were  i-aised  by  subscription  to  relieve  the  over- 
burdened ti'casury,  but  1868  loft  it  still  in  debt  about 
$100,000,  About  tliat  time  the  governoi-s  decided  to  lease 
the  grounds  and  remove  tlie  Hospital.  In  Marcli,  1869,  the 
grounds  occupied  by  the  main  buiJding  and  North  Hospital 
were  leased,  and  in  May  tlie  patients  were  removed  to  the 
South  Hospital,  where  operations  were  continued  until  Feb- 
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ruary  1st,  1870,  when  tlie  old  New  York  Ilospital  entirely 
suspended.  A  line  of  majestic  business  hoi^es  already  covers 
most  of  the  premises.  The  rent  of  these  grounds,  when  all 
are  leased,  will  probably  amount  to  $200,000  per  annum ;  yet 
it  is  saddening  to  see  this  time-honored  Institution,  where 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott  devoted  his  best  attentions  forty-eight 
years,  and  where  a  himdred  and  fifty  thonsand  patients  have 
been  treated,  crowded  into  obscurity,  when  the  Buffering  pop- 
ulation needs  its  accommodations  more  than  ever,  because 
more  numerous  than  in  bygone  years.  It  is  probable  that 
another  hospital  will  be  opened  by  the  society  somewhere, 
but  no  plan  has  yet  been  agreed  upon,  Tlie  hospital  library 
and  pathological  cabinet  rank  among  the  finest  of  the  world, 
and  are  annually  receiving  valuable  additions.  The  library 
contains  8,431  volumes.  The  office  of  the  society  is  at  No. 
13  West  Eleventh  street 


HOSPITAL    OF    SAINT    FRANCIS. 
(Sast  Mfthitreet,  between  Atie>iue» B and  G.) 

J9HIS  Hospital  was  founded  by  the  "  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
■  of  St.  Francis"  (an  order  or  lioman  Catliolic  females 
whose  mother  house  is  in  Germany),  in  1865,  and  in 
1866  the  Institution  was  duly  incorporated. 
A  brick  ediliee,  fifty  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high,  was 
purchased  in  East  Fifth  street  and  converted  into  a  hospital, 
where  their  operations  were  conducted  until  the  present  sum- 
mer. Lots  adjoining  this  building  were  purchased  in  1S69  at 
a  cost  of  $35,000,  and  a  four-story  brick  structure,  with  a 
front  of  sixty -six  feet,  was  completed  last  May,  at  an  expense 
of  over  $40,000.  After  entering  the  new  building,  the  Sis- 
ters proceeded  to  demolish  and  rebuild  the  old  structure 
.immediately  adjoining,  in  the  style  of  the  new  building, 
though  they  were  heavily  in  debt  on  the  portion  of  the  sti-ue- 
ture  just  completed.  A  small  building  situated  on  East  Sixth 
street,  immediately  opposite  and  connected  with  the  old 
building,  contains  the  patients  of  extreme  age.  With  the 
completion:  ©f  the  buildings  the  Sisters  expect  to  have  wards 
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for  over  two  hundred  patients.  Most  of  those  admitted  thus 
far  have  been  German  or  Irish,  though  persons  of  any  na- 
tionality are  received.  The  great  feature  of  the  Institution  is, 
that  it  proposes  to  be  free  to  nearly  all  patients  admitted. 
The  eigliteen  Sisters  not  only  propose  to  do  all  the  labor  of 
the  Hospital  with  their  own  hands,  but  to  beg  from  door  to 
door  the  money  to  build  and  support  it.  This  Hospital,  though 
young  and  unknown  to  most  of  our  citizens,  has  received 
n-om  the  Legislature  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  per  annum.  It 
is  situated  in  a  section  of  the  city  where,  on  the  present  terms, 
it  is  certain  to  be  well  patronized,  and  may  be  a  useful  Insti- 
tution. Two  of  the  Sisters  go  out  incessantly  to  gather  funds 
and  supplies.  They  claim  to  have  treated  eiglit  hundi-ed 
patients  annually,  thus  far,  but  as  they  have  as  yet  issued  no 
annual  report,  precise  information  in  relation  to  the  Institu- 
tion is  not  easily  obtained. 


SAnrr  vmcENrs  hosmtal. 

{Com^  of  Elemeath  etreet  and  SenenOi  mjerme.') 

j^HE  society  for  the  founding  of  this  Institution  was 
'  organized  in  1849,  and  the  Hospital  opened  the  fol- 
'  lowing  year.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1867,  it  was  duly 
incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature,  under  the  legal 
title  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul,  It 
was  first  established  in  Thirteenth  street,  in  a  three-story  brick 
building  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  thirty  beds.  It 
needed  but  a  short  time  to  make  known  the  existence  of  such 
an  institution ;  and  very  soon  these  accommodations  became 
insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  The  building 
adjoining  was  then  rented  and  fitted  up,  and  room  was  there- 
by secured  for  seventy  beds.  For  a  few  years  this  proved 
enfficient,  but  as  the  Institution  became  more  widely  known, 
even  this  was  found  inadequate,  and  a  larger  building  became 
a  necessity.  Accordingly,  Uie  present  Hospital,  situated  on  the 
comer  of  Eleventh  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  then  known 
sa  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  was  rented  and  fitted  up.     This 
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building  required  extensive  alterations  and  repairs,  and  wM 
also  soon  found  too  small.  In  1856  the  Sisters  held  a  fair  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  thirty- 
fonr  thousand  dollars.  Their  treasury  being  thus  replenished, 
they  purchased  two  adjoining  lots,  and  erected  a  large  wing 
to  their  building.  In  1860  a  Floral  Festival  was  held  in  the 
I'alace  (rardens,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars 
was  realized.  The  eaine  year  an  adjoining  lot  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  main  building  was  purchased,  and  another  wing 
erected.  The  Hospital  is  situated  on  high  and  dry  ground,  in 
a  comparatively  retired  and  quiet  portion  of  mat  thickly- 
populated  part  of  the  city.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  base- 
ment, presenting  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  iifty  feet  on 
Eleventh  street,  the  groimds  extending  thixjugli  to  Twelfth, 
furnishing  an  ample. rear  yard  for  the  exercise  of  eonvalea- 
cents.  The  Hospital  now  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds, 
with  space  for  more  if  circumstances  should  so  require.  It 
is  divided  into  five  well-regulated  wards,  besides  which  there 
are  several  well-furnislied  private  apartments  for  tlie  use  of 
persons  who  require  special  accommodations  or  care. 

To  clergymen  oj'  other  persons  stopping  at  hotels,  or  to 
strangers  of  means,  overtaken  suddenly  with  disease,  these 
rooms  offer  peculiar  advantages,  combining  the  comforts  of  a 
home  with  the  advice  and  treatment  of  the  Hospital. 

The  operating  theatre  connected  with  the  surgical  ward  is 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  left  wing,  the  room  being  furnished 
with  a  fine  skylight  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  windows. 
The  entire  management  of  the  Institution  is  conducted  by 
fifteen  of  the  Sisters,  no  female  help  being  employed,  and 
no  male  except  the  Board  of  Physicians,  and  a  nurse  in  each 
of  the  male  wards.  The  entire  edifice  is  heated  with  steam, 
and  watched  over  with  scrupulous  tidiness  in  every  part, 
though  on  account  of  its  piecemeal  construction  it  is  sadly 
wanting  in  that  general  design  which  facilitates  labor  in  its 
management. 

The  design  of  the  society  at  its  organization  was  to  make 
it  a  self-supporting  Institution;  hence  it  existed  several  yeara 
without  any  legal  incoi-poration,  or  asking  any  grants  from 
the  city  or  State.  But  the  multitude  of  charity  patients  that 
annually  knocked  at  its  doors  induced  the  managers  to  recon- 
sider and  finally  change  the  nature  of  their  entei-prise. 

In  1863  the  Common  Council  granted  the  Hospital  $1,000, 
in  1864,  $1,000,  in  1865,  $2,000,  in  1867,  $2,000,  in  1868, 
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13,000.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  in  186T,  al&o  gave 
it  $1,000.  The  last  Legislature  gave  it  85,000.  In  1868  the 
Sisters  purchased  the  main  building  of  tlieir  Hospital,  which 
up  to  this  had  been  leased.  The  entire  expense  of  their  build- 
ings and  grounds  has  exceeded  seventy  thousand  dollara, 
npon  which  there  remains  an  indebtedness  of  $25,000  se- 
cured by  botid  and  mortgage. 

Mr.  Charles  Gibbons,  several  years  since,  generously  pre- 
setited  the  society  with  an  endowinent  contribution  of  $5,000, 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  no  wealthy  Roman  Catholic 
of  the  fountry  has  undertaken  to  increase  the  amount. 

The  Institution  is,  of  course,  distinctly  Roman  Catholic  in 
its  management;  [>ay  patients  are,  however,  taken  from  any 
denomination,  and  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  own 
spiritual  advisei's,  though  the  stated  services  are  always  con- 
dncted  by  a  Bomish  priest. 

Patients  were  admitted  for  many  years  at  three  dollars  per 
week,  always  paying  one  month's  board  in  advance,  and  free 
beds  were  granted  associations  and  clubs  for  $120  per  an- 
num. Cut  the  greatly  augmented  cost  of  carrying  on  the  In- 
stitution, occasioned  by  the  war,  led  them  to  increase  the  price 
to  six  dollars  for  males,  and  five  for  females  per  week,  and  the 
cost  of  a  free  bed  to  $175  per  ann\im.  Many  charity  patients 
are  still  admitted.  In  1859  and  1860  over  two  hundred  of 
this  class  were  admitted,  whose  average  sojourn  was  six 
months,  at  an  expense  of  over  twelve  thonsand  dollars  to  the 
Institution,  During  1869  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
treated  gratuitously.  Since  the  founding  of  the  Hospital, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  over  thirteen  thousand  patients  have 
received  treatment  within  its  walla.  The  larger  portion  of 
tlioae  who  have  died  have  been  afflicted  with  pmmonary  com- 
plaints. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  hospital  in  the  land  is  con- 
ducted on  more  strictly  economical  principles.  The  Sisters 
serve  for  life,  with  no  expense  to  the  Institution  save  board, 
the  mother  house,  St.  Vincent's  Convent,  furnishing  their  ap- 
parel. The  dispensary  is  even  conducted  by  one  of  the  Sis- 
ters, thus  savingthe  usual  salary  of  an  apotliecary.  The  pub 
lished  report  of  1860  showed  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for 
the  year  to  have  been  $894,  and  the  year  closing  with  1870 
to  have  been  $2,420.24.  The  self-imposed  penury  aTid  patient 
continuance  in  unrequited,  life-long  toil,  and  sleepless  vigi- 
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lance  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  "  Mother 
Chnreh,"  bj  many  Komaii  Catholics,  notwithstanding  all 
their  errors  of  faitli  and  practice,  present  a  sublime  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  are  eminently  worthy  of 
■imitation. 
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{iSeueiUff-seveiit/i  street  and  Fourth  avenue.) 

tJntil  j'ecently,  the  hospitals  o£  New  York  have  been 
largely  pati-onized  and  controlled  by  citizens  of  foreign  na- 
tionalities. Hospitals  are  much  more  common  in  Europe  than 
in  this  country.  London  alone  contains  over  fifty,  many  of  them 
of  a  general  character,  averi^ing  about  threo  hundred  beds 
each,  Americans,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  to  be  trefited  at 
home,  even  in  extreme  cases ;  but  Europeans  resort  to  the 
hospital  when  overtaken  with  slight  illnese.  The  hospitals 
of  Europe  often  treat  both  the  in-door  ajid  out-door  patients, 
hence  the  theughts  of  an  invalid  ai-e  naturally  turned  toward 
the  hospitai.  It  is  this  early  education  that  has  prompted  so 
many  foreigners  to  plan  for  a  hospital  soon  after  taking  up 
their  residence  in  an  American  city,  "  The  German  Hospital 
of  the  City  of  New  York"  was  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture April  13th,  1861,  and  its  firet  board  of  directors  .was 
organized  February  loth,  1863,  A  subscription,  opened  in 
1861,  slumbered  through  several  years.  The  treasurer's  report 
shows  that  up  to  1865  less  than  $14,000  had  been  received. 
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Tlie  subscriptions  of  1866  exceeded  $53,000;  of  1867, 
$36,000 ;  and  of  1868,  $28,000.  A  plot  of  groqnd  Bituated 
on  Fourth  avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  street  waa  leased  to 
them  by  the  city  anthorities  for  fifty  years,  at  a  nominal  rent, 
and  tlie  directors  purchased  six  additional  lots  on  Seventy -sixth 
street.  Tiie  plan  at  that  time  was  to  erect  two  fine  pavilions, 
extending  along  Seventy-seventh  street,  from  Fourth  to  Lex- 
ington avenues,  with  an  administration  building  between  them. 
The  corner-sfjine  of  the  western  pavihon  was  laid  September 
3, 1866,  and  tlie  edifice  bo  far  completed  tiiat  the  building 
committee  transferred  it  to  the  board  of  directors  October 
28, 1868.  The  expenditures  of  the  enterprise  at  that  time  hav- 
ing far  oiitrnn  its  income,  tlie  edifice  could  not  be  used  until 
the  heavy  indebtedness  could  be  removed.  In  the  beginning 
of  1869  the  directora,  still  burdened  with  debt,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  receiving  large  donations,  despaired  of  ever  carry- 
ing through  the  original  plan,  and  accordingly  sold  the  six  lots 
formerly  purchased  on  Seventy-sixth  street.  The  $35,800 
thus  received  enabled  them  to  cancel  their  most  pressing 
obligations,  still  leaving  a  debt  of  $20,000,  and  tlie  Hospital 
unfurnished.  At  this  critical  moment,  Mr.  II.  "E.  Moring  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  another  collection,  and  witli  much  per- 
severance succeeded  in  raising  over  $11,000,  with  which  snm 
eighty  complete  beds  and  the  otlier  furniture  were  obtained. 
On  tiie  13th  of  .September,  1869,  the  Hospital  was  finally 
opened  for  the  uses  ioi-  which  it  had  been  erected,  since  which 
a  large  number  of  patients  iiave  been  treated.  The  edifice  is  a 
lieautifiil,  three-story  brick,  witli  French  roof.  Tlicstori^  are 
high,  well  vent jlated, heated  tln-ongliout  with  steam,  and  con- 
tain one  hundred  beds.  The  whole  is  divided  into  six  wards 
and  hve  private  rooms.  The  directors  were  last  year  very 
agi-eeably  surprised  by  receiving  tlie  princely  gift  of  $50,000 
in  United  States  bonds,  fi-om  iiai-on  Van  Diergardt,  a  noble 
Oerraan  philanthropist.  Tiiis  sum  has  enabled  them  to  can- 
cel all  their  indebtedness,  leaving  $40,000  in  the  treasury. 
They  now  pro])OEe  to  repurchase  me  lots  so  recently  sold,  or 
obtain  othei-s,  and  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  other 
buildings  so  greatly  needed,  as  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
present  building  originate  in  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration ai'e  crowded  into  what  is  but  a  part  of  a  well-con- 
sidered plan.  The  incompleteness  of  the  Hospital  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  building  contains  no  kitchen  of 
Bufiicient  size,  no  separate  room  for  a  phai'raacy,  no  room  for 
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np^cal  instrurnenfs,  no  suitably  arranged  operating  theatre, 
no  rooms  sofSciently  separated  from  tlie  main  building  for 
patients  giving  eymptoms  of  contagious  disease.  All  these 
prerequisites  are  provided  for  in  the  general  plan.  Patients 
are  admitted  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  nationality.  From 
the  time  of  opening  the  Hospital  until  October  1, 1S70,  YSd 
patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  82  died,  600  were  dismissed, 
and  57  remained.  Of  tliose  admitted,  300  were  treated  free, 
19  paid  in  part,  and  420  paid  in  full. 

In  1866  the  German  Dispensary  previously  established 
was  by  an  amended  charter  united  in  interest  and  manage- 
ment with  the  Hospital.  This  continues  at  its  old  location, 
No.  8  Third  street  During  1870  it  dispensed  medical  aid  to 
15,000  patients,  and  to  about  the  same  number  the  year  pre- 
vious. About  one-third  of  these  were  of  American  birth, 
and  nearly  eight-ninths  of  the  remainder  were  from  Ger- 
many. The  college  of  physicians  connected  with  this  dis- 
pensary liaVe  collected  the  best  library  of  medical  periodi- 
cals in  the  United  States. 

The  German  Hospital  and  Dispensary  are  conducted  by 
learned  and  skillful  physicians,  and  with  the  completion  of 
their  new  buildings  are  certain  to  take  rank  among  our  beat 
institutions. 
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te  and  Stoity-^tih  street.) 


The  many  thousand  Hebrews  of  New  York  took  no  distinc- 
tive part  ill  the  liospital  accommodations  of  the  metropolis 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  Tiio  act  of  Legislature  by 
which  the  Jewish  Hospital  was  incorporated  beare  date  of 
January  5,  1852,  About  that  time  Sampson  Simeon,  a 
wealthy  Hebrew,  donated  a  lot  of  ground  in  Twenty-eighth 
street,  near  Eighth  avenue,  and  the  society  purchased  an  ad- 
joining lot  and  erected  the  liandsome  brick  Hospital,  still  in 
use,  at  a  cost  of  neai'ly  $35,000.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
structure  was  laid  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the  presence 
of  a  largo  concourse  of  citizens  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1853,  and  the  Hospital  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
amid  much  rejoicing  on  the  17th  of  May,  1855,  One  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  patients  were  admitted  the  first  year. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  control  of  twelve  directors, 
three  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the 
society  and  serve  four  years.  Members  are  admitted  on  the 
annual  payment  of  five  dollars,  or  one  hundred  paid  at  one 
time,  which  entitles  tliem  to  a  voice  at  ail  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  to  a  preference  in  tlie  benefits  of  the  Hospital. 
In  1853  Mr.  Touro,  of  New  Orleans,  increased  the  capital  of 
the  society  by  a  donation  of  $20,000,  and  in  1863  two  of  the 
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directors  proposed  to  contribute  $10,000  each,  on  condition 
that  the  Board  should  raise  a  permanent  fund  oi.  $50,000, 
which  waa  soon  accomplished. 

Duriug  tlie  sixteen  years  of  its  operations,  it  has  received 
6,925  patients;  about  6,500  of  them  have  been  restored  to 
health,  and -about  1,400  surgical  operations  have  been  per- 
formed. The  design  of  the  society,  as  set  forth  at  its  incor- 
poration, is  to  "  afford  surgical  and  medical  aid,  comfort,  and 
protection  in  sickness  to  deserving  and  needy  Israelites,"  but 
their  charities  have  extended  far  beyond  their  own  persua- 
sion. Many  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  during  the  war  were 
received  and  treated  in  their  Institution,  When  in  1866  the 
city  was  ihi'eatened  with  cholera,  a  ward  was  prepared  and 
promptly  tendered  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Casualty  patients 
have  always  been  recened  ind  eveiy  possible  alleviation 
afEorded,  often  at  consideiable  expense  to  the  managers ;  and 
whenever  a  poor  unfortunate  has  lost  a  limb  by  amputation, 
the  directoi-B  have  invaiiably  piocuied  him  an  artificial  one. 
True  to  the  instincts  of  their  illustiious  ancestors,  they  regard 
every  man  in  distress  a  brother,  and  opening  the  tent  door 
bid  him  welcome  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  liospitality.  In 
their  printed  report  they  say,  "  The  ear  of  the  Hebrew  is 
never  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  needy,  nor  his  heart  unmoved  at 
the  suffering  of  a  fellow  man,  wnatever  be  his  creed,  origin, 
or  nationality."  Several  of  tlie  Jewish  Rabbis  give  unwear- 
ied attention  to  the  religious  interests  of  their  patients,  and 
suffering  Gentiles  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  own 
spiritual  advisers.  The  Hospital  contains  a  small  synagogue. 
They  also  own  a  biirial-place,  and  bury  tlie  dead  without 
charge  to  the  fi'iends  of  the  deceased. 

The  necessities  of  the  public  and  the  wants  of  the  society 
some  time  since  outgrew  tlie  capacity  of  their  modest  build- 
ing, which  has  never  been  able  to  accommodate  over  about 
sixty-five  patients.  Their  stu-roundings  have  also  sadly 
changed.  At  the  time  of  opening  the  Hospital,  the  neighbor- 
hood was  clean,  airy,  and  quiet.  But -during  the  last  few 
yeara  the  building  has  been  surrounded  by  factories,  bi'ewer- 
ies,  and  workshops,  whose  steam  engines  are  puffing  day  and 
night,  to  tlie  great  annoyance  of  the  patients,  who  sigh  for 
quiet  and  rest.  These  factories  Iiave  brought  also  a  class  of 
families  t.hat  add  greatly  to  the  noise  and  lilth  of  tlie  neigh- 
borhood. In  October,  1H67,  a  steam  boiler  exploded  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  Hospital,  and  was  tlirown  several  hundred 
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feet  in  the  air,  errshing  a  dwelling  and  some  of  tlie  inmates 
in  its  descent.  The  concussion  at  the  Iloepital  was  terrible. 
The  walls  were  shaken,  windows  shattered,  and  the  panic 
amonff  the  poor  patients  indescribable.  This  occurrence  set- 
tled the  matter  of  removal,  and  the  directors  began  to  in- 
qnii'e  for  a  more  eligible  site.  The  Common  Council  granted 
tliem  a  lease  of  tweKe  lots  situated  on  Lexington  avenue,  he- 
tween  Sixty-fifth  and  Sixty-sixth  streets,  forninety-nine  years, 
at  a  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar  per  annum. 

The  eomer-stone  of  the  new  Hospital  was  laid  in  the  after- 
noon of  Kay  26,  1S70.  After  music  by  Eben's  band,  the 
Eev.  J.  J.  Lyons  offered  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  prayer. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Nathan  (since  wickedly  murdered),  president 
of  the  society,  after  depositing  the  metal  box  containing  the 
history  of  the  movement  and  other  documents  in  the  stone, 
with  an  appropriate  address,  presented  to  Mayor  A.  Oakey 
Hall  a  silver  trowel,  which  had  upon  one  side  or  it  a  Hebrew 
inscription  signifying  House  qftlie  Sick,  and  on  the  other  an 
inscription  of  gift,  with  tlie  names  of  the  ofKcers  and  direct- 
ors. The  Mayor,  after  congratulating  tlie  societv  and  the  city 
upon  this  new  movement  (3  charity,  said : 

"  Othei-  cities  boast  of  peculiar  and  familiar  titles  descrip- 
tive of  their  inhabitants.  There  is  the  '  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,'  as  Philadelphia  is  called,  and  there  is  Brooklyn,  'Tlie 
City  of  Churches ; '  but  the  city  of  New  York  proudly  and 
gloriously  boasts  of  being  the  gi-eat '  City  of  Charities.'  It  is 
therefore  doubly  appropriate  that  the  Mayor  of  that  city 
should  be  hero,  as  it  were,  the  high-priest  of  these  ceremonies." 

He  then  descended  from  tlie  platform,  and  having  placed 
himself  near  the  stone,  continued  as  follows  : 

"  I  now  proceed  to  lay  this  corner-stone  in  tlie  name  of  our 
common  humanity ;  in  the  name  of  tlie  common  mortal  life 
to  which  we  all  cling ;  in  the  name  of  those  ills  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  to  which  we  are  all  subject ;  in  the  name  of 
univei'sal  mercy,  which  we  prayerfully  demand;  and  in  the 
name  of  tliat  uiiivereal  death  which  we  all  reverently  expect. 
And  Jehovali  grant  that,  as  long  as  time  endures,  angels  of 
compassion,  with  healing  on  their  wings,  may  hover  round  the 
site  of  this  Mount  Sinai  Hospital." 

After  the  stone  had  been  lowered  to  its  place  the  Mayor 
eti'Uck  it  several  times  with  the  gavel,  and  concluded  the  cere- 
mony by  adding : 

"  Lie  thou  there,  0  eomer-stone,  and,  according  to  the  sen- 
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tence  of  tlie  noble  prayer  which  lias  been  offered  here  to-day, 
mayest  thou  ever  rest  beneath  the  site  of  an  hospital  that 
BhaJl  be  the  shelter  of  suffering  humanity,  without  distinction 
of  faith." 

An  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  was  then  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Albert  Cardozo,  one  of  the  instices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  paragraph : 

"  And  now,'  from  its  foundation,  I  dedicate  the  beautiful 
edifice  about  to  be  erected  on  this  spot  to  the  charitable  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  designed.  I  dedicate  it  in  the  name  or  the 
anion  of  these  States — may  both  alike  be  perpetnal! — whose 
theory  of  religious  liberty  and  equality,  faitlif  ully  maintained 
from  the  birth  of  the  nation — may  it  never  be  violated ! — has 
attracted  so  many  to  these  shores,  who  have  shed  lustre  upon 
our  race,  and  who  have  repaid  their  adopted  country  for  its 
protection  by  devoting  treasure  and  taleiit,  and  life  itself,  to 
her  interests. 

"I  dedicate  it  in  the  name  of  tlie  State  of  New  York — may 
the  career  of  both  be  upward  and  onward  in  prosperity  for- 
ever 1 — under  whose  parental  and  protecting  care  and  benign 
influence  and  policy  the  Institution  has  thriven  and  grown, 
from  insigniiicant  and  dependent  infancy,  nntil  it  has  at- 
tained its  present  extended  usefulness  and  proportions, 

"  I  dedicate  it  in  tiie  name  of  the  City  of  New  Tork^eath- 
oHc  and  profuse  in  its  generosity  towards  all  laudable  objects 
— our  pride,  our  home ;  with  which  our  dearest  interests  and 
hopes  are  identified,  and  for  whose  welfare  our  heaitstrings 
vibrate  with  tenderest  emotion  and  sensibility ;  whose  prog- 
ress in  all  that  makes  a  city  really  great,  while  only  keep- 
ing pace  with  our  affection,  has  excited  the  admiration  and 
amazement  of  the  world,  and  provoked  at  times  the  envy 
of  her  less-favored  sisters  of  both  this  and  the  old  country ; 
whose  munificence  towards  this  and  all  deserving  charitlea 
raarlvs  her  pre-eminent,  as  in  everything  else,  for  entire  free- 
dom from  bigotry,  and  for  devotion  to  me  cause  of  humanity 
and  the  sacred  principle  of  religious  liberty.  And  in  the 
name  of  all  tliese,  speaking  for  tliose  who  cannot  speak  for 
tJiemselves— for  the  helpless,  the  hapless,  and  the  forlorn — 
I  invoke  the  aid  of  all  to  sustain  this  admirable  charity  and 
make  tlie  Institution  a  perfect  and  permanent  success." 

The  work  thus  happily  begun  is  being  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward,  and   the  present   autumn  will   probably  witness  the 
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completion  of  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  our  city.  The 
building  will  front  on  Lexington  avenue,  extending  aeroM 
tlie  entire  block  ;  it  will  consist  of  a  line  central  edihce,  with 
two  wings,  eonsti'ucted  of  bricit  and  marble,  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  architecture.  It  is  tliree  stories  high,  besides 
basement  and  attic,  with  Mansard  roof,  heated  with  eteam, 
will  accommodate  two  hundred  beds,  and  cost,  in  its  construc- 
tion and  furniture,  $325,000.  The  subscription  building  fund 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  this 
writing,  the  old  hospital  and  grounds  are  expected  to  bring 
toward  a  hundred  thousand  when  vacated,  and  the  Institution 
has  now  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  another  hundred 
thousand.  The  Cliaritv  Fair  inaugurated  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1870,  netted  tlie  Hospital  the  large  sum  of  $101,645, 
besides  the  $35,000  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum.  Surely  the  Hebrews  of  New  York  are  making  an 
excellent  record.  May  a  kind  Providence  direct  and  save 
them  1 


BELLEVIJB    HOSPITAL. 
{Tintnty-mih  street,  East  river.) 

.■.-ailE  Bellevue  Hospital  is  one  of  the  largest  Institu- 
rij^  tidns  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
,  noblest  monuments  of  municipal  charity  in  the  whole 
world.  In  1816  a  stone  building  fifty  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  was  erected  at  Eellevue,  as  a  peniten- 
tiary for  minor  offenders.  The  same  year  the  new  alms- 
house was  erected  in  close  proximity  to  the  latter,  and  in 
1826  the  Hospital  was  established  near  the  two  just  described. 
The  three  Institutions,  and  over  twenty  acres  of  land,  were  en- 
closed with  a  stone  wall,  and  became  known  as  tlie  Bellevuo 
establishment  Tlie  opening  of  the  House  of  Kefuge  in  1825, 
and  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing  in  1828,  furnished  accommoda- 
tions for  criminals,  so  that  at  the  removal  of  the  inmates  of 
the  almshonse  to  Blackwell's  Island,  in  1848,  the  Hospital 
interest  naturally  took  the  eutii'e  possession  of  Bellevue. 
The   old    almshouse,  constructed  of   blue-stone,  is  now  the 
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central  edifice  of  tbe  Hospital.  Tarious  changes  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  nntil  the  buildingH 
now  present  a  continuous  line  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  all  four  stories  high,  the  central  one  crowned  with  a 
lofty  observatory.  The  Iloepital  contains  thirty-five  wards, 
and  has  space  for  about  twelve  hundred  patients.  The  ceil- 
ings are  now  considered  too  low  and  the  ventilation  quite 
defective,  yet  every  improvement  possible  for  the  comfort  of 
the  patients  is  made.  The  Hospital  is  heated  throughout  with 
steara,  the  cooking  and  washing  being  performed  by  the  same 
agent,  and  the  apartments  are  all  lighted  with  gas.  Each 
building  has  a  piazza  witli  external  iron  staircases,  afi'ording 
pleasant  exercise  to  convalescents,  and  ample  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  tire. 

In  the  basement  of  the  main  building  are  kept  the  drugs, 
the  Ilospital  clothing,  and  much  of  the  provision  stores. 
Here  is  also  the  printing  office  of  the  commissioners.  The 
side  walls  of  the  wide  entrance  wa^of  the  first  fioor  present 
on  the  one  hand  the  stone  on  which  George  Wasliington 
Btood  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  stone  is  appropriately  insciibed.  On 
the  opposite  side  the  commissioners  have  placed  a  beautiful 
inscription  in  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott,  so  long  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  medical 
fraternity  of  New  York.  The  office  of  the  warden  and  tbe 
business  room  of  the  commissioners  are  found  on  the  first 
floor,  and  on  the  second  are  private  apartments  for  the  war- 
den, engineer,  apothecarj',  and  matron.  The  third  fioor  con- 
tains similar  apartments  for  the  resident  physicians  and 
surgeons ;  while  the  fourth  contains  the  operating  theater, 
surrounded  with  circular  seats  raised  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheater, with  space  for  several  hundred  students.  This 
Boor  contains  also  the  library,  and  the  consultation  room. 
The  surgical  instruments  formerly  kept  here  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  first  floor,  and  placed  with  other  curiosities  in 
a  large  room  adjoining  the  entrance  hall.  They  are  all 
placed  in  charge  of  one  person,  who  is  held  responsible  for 
their  condition.  The  attic  contains  the  tanks  from  which 
hot  and  cold  water  is  distributed  through  the  building.  The 
Hospital  has  recently  been  f  umislied  with  spring  beds,  which, 
besides  lessening  the  labor,  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patients.  The  museum  is  being  steadily  enriched  with  speci- 
mens of  morbid  anatomy,  illustrating  nearly  every  variety  of 
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disease.  The  HcSpital  is  placed  under  a  medical  committee 
of  inspection,  who  examine  it  weekly,  making  such  recom- 
meudationa  as  they  think  proper. 

This  Hospital,  as  all  know,  is  a  mnnicipal  institution,  con- 
trolled by  t!i6  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Hence  all  sick  poor  are  entitled  to  treatment  free  of  charge. 

A  flur^eon  is  detailed  to  examine  all  applicants,  and  if 
they  reqnire  continuous  medical  treatment  he  assigns  them 
to  their  appropriate  ward  in  the  Hospital ;  if  the  illness  is 
slight,  thev  are  sent  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Out-door  Sick.  An 
average  or  eeren  or  eight  thousand  are  treated  annually  in 
this  Hospital,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  whom  die;  a  large  part 
of  the  deaths  oc(!ur,  however,  among  infants  and  casualty 
jjatients.  Though  the  patients  are  nearly  all  paupers,  the 
surgeons  employed  are  second  to  none,  and  the  treatment 
throughout  is  the  best  science  can  afford. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead,  unless  taken  away  by  their  friends, 
are  interred  in  the  City  Cemetery  on  Hart  Island. 

As  a  school  of  clinical  instruction,  Bellevue  ranks  among 
the  first  in  the  world.  The  students  of  all  medical  schoofi 
in  the  city  are  granted  admission  tickets,  and  several  hundred 
are  in  constant  attendance. 

In  ISCG  the  commissioners  added  the  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Bureau  for  the  Kelief  of  the  Out-door  Poor,  which  is 
manned  by  a  large  corps  of  physicians,  who  treated  over  17,000 
patients  the  last  year.  During  the  same  year  a  building, 
similar  to  the  famous  Morgue  of  Paris,  was  constructed,  as  a 
temporary  receptacle  for  the  exhibition  and  identification  of 
the  unknown  dead.  The  body  is  stretched  upon  a  table  so 
that  it  can  bo  viewed  through  a  glass  ceiling  day  and  niglit 
for  seventy-two  hours.  If  not  identified,  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  is  recorded,  a  picture  taken,  and  the  gar- 
ments worn  are  still  kept  on  exhibition  for  twenty  or  more 
days.  A  convenient  room  has  been  added  to  this  building 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  coroners.  During  1869  there 
were  received  at  tlie  Moi^ue  149  bodies,  70  of  whom  were 
recognized  by  friends,  and  79  not  identified. 

Several  acres  of  ground  are  still  connected  with  the  Hospi- 
tal. The  yards  are  finely  cultivated  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  Lealthfulnesa  of  the  Institation. 
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{Lexington,  avenue  and  Wijty-fvrst  elreet.) 

Among  all  the  woes  of  this  sorrowful  world,  perhaps  none 
are  more  touching  to  consider  or  record  than  those  endured 
by  helpless,  speechless  childhood.  If  early  years  are  weil 
supplied  with  the  appliances  of  life  and  culture,  the  priva- 
tions, expoenres,,  and  tempests  of  later  years  may  be  tri- 
umphantly borne ;  but  neglect  and  misfortune  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  if  not  instantly  fatal,  may  so  extend  their  shadows 
as  to  sadden  and  ruin  a  noble  existence.  Many  causes 
conspire  to  afflict  childhood.  Death  r<>l>s  many  a  bright- 
eyed  child,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  its  existence,  of  her  whose 
love  and  care  can  never  be  supplied.  Its  father  may  be  at 
that  instant  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  Asia,  or  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Poverty  may  drive  the  mother  to  give  the  food 
nature  provided  for  her  own  infant  to  that  of  another;  thus, 
to  save  herself  from  starvation,  she  half  starves  her  child. 
Some  mothers  are  insane,  and  some  suffer  with  lingering 
illness,  and  arc  themselves  conveyed  to  hospitals.  Add  to 
these  tlie  numberless   illegitimate  births,  where  shame  for 
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past  crimes  leads  to  the  commission  of  another  for  its  con- 
cealment, and  we  gain  a  faint  conception  of  the  ills  the  race 
encountere  at  the  threshold  of  its  existence.  Reflections  of 
this  kind,  particularly  those  of  wet-nurses,  compelled  by 
want  of  subsistence  to  neglect  their  own  babes  and  care  for 
others,  led  to  the  founding  of  the  "  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital." And  is  it  not  eminently  fitting  that  woman,  to  whom 
God  in  His  providence  has  eommittedthe  race,  and  to  whom 
He  has  given  the  finest  Busceptibilitiea  for  its  culture,  should 
be  the  ronnder  and  manager  of  this  worthy  Institution! 
Early  in  1854  Mrs.  Cornelius  Du  Bois,  whose  mind  had 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  subject,  undertook  to 
interest  her  friends  and  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  infant 
children  of  the  poor,  and  so  successful  were  her  endeavors, 
that  on  the  1st  of  March,  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  of 
beginning,  a  society  was  organized,  with  $10,000  subscribed 
to  commence  the  enterprise.  On  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing May  a  building  was  opened  in  St.  Mark's  place,  which 
was  so  soon  filled  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  the 
house  adjoining;  but,  the  pressure  for  room  still  continuing,  a 
more  eligible  building  w^  secured  on  Sixth  avenue,  where 
the  society  carried  on  its  work  for  two  years. 

The  original  intention  was  to  provide  a  nursery  for  the 
infanta  of  laboring  women,  and  others  deprived  by  any 
cause  of  their  mothers.  The  design  was  to  provide  for 
healthy  children,  but  unfortunately  disease  is  not  slow  to 
march  through  the  tender  ranks  of  childhood,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that,  in  order  to  the  successful  maintenance 
of  a  nursery,  a  hospital  with  physicians,  nurses,  and  all  need- 
ful appliances  must  be  added.  Every  week  the  number  of 
applications  increased,  and  the  managers  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  the  limite  hitherto  assigned  to  their  undertaking 
were  not  commensurate  with  the  wanls  of  the  city,  and  that 
their  borders  must  be  greatly  enlarged. 

This  could  not  be  done  witliout  money.  An  application  to 
the  city  authorities  finally  secured  the  pernianent  lease  of  a 
lot  of  land  one  hundred  feet  square  on  Fifty-first  street,  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Third  avenues.  The  Legislature  was 
appealed  to  in  1855,  and  again  in  1857,  and  the  sum  of 
$10,000  was  granted  to  aid  in  building.  Several  public 
entertainments  and  many  private  donations  so  swelled  their 
building  fund  that  they  were-  permitted,  in  May,  1858,  to 
complete  a  fine    three-story  brick    building,   at   a   cost  of 
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$28,000.  The  main  building  is  sixty  feet  deep,  with  a  front 
of  one  hnndred  and  nineteen  feet,  witli  two  wings  of  twenty- 
seven  and  forty  feet,  respectively.  Up  to  this  period  no  ille- 
gitimate children  were  admitted,  but  tiie  large  luimliers  tliey 
were  compelled  to  refuse  induced  a  deeper  study  into  the 
necessities  of  these  most  wretched  of  all  infants.  The  late 
Isaac  Townsend,  then  one  of  the  governors  of  the  almshouse, 
was  led  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  same  subject,  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  a  foundling  hospital 
should  be  established  in  New  York. 

In  1858  the  Common  Council  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  founding  such 
an  Institution.  The  committee  carefully  examined  the  sub- 
ject, conferred  with  eminent  physicians,  collected  statistics, 
and  reported  in  favor  of  such  a  Hospital.  Their  report  showed 
that  in  one  week,  out  of  603  deaths,  no  less  than  107,  or  thirty- 
five  per  cent.,  were  under  one  year  of  ago,  54  being  returned 
as  still  or  premature  births.  But  these  published  bills  of 
mortality  could  not  guess  at  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cases  known  only  to  ccilain  women  and  their  physicians. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Police  Department,  the  observa- 
tions of  thoughuul  medical  advisers,  and  others,  proved  that 
infanticide  had  become  a  widespread  and  appalhng  crime  in 
American  cities,  and  extended  from  the  marble  palace  of  Fifth 
avenue  to  the  dingiest  hovel  on  the  island.  It  was  believed 
that  tlie  establishment  of  foundling  hospitals  in  tlie  princijal 
cities  of  Europe  had  prevented  the  extensive  practice  of 
ohild-murder  in  those  countries.  As  early  as  1670,  Louis- 
XIV.  placed  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris  on  a  common 
ftxitinw  with  the  other  hospitals  of  the  city;  and  in  1778  a. 
Iving-m  asylum  was  established  Ijy  Marie  Antoinette.  In  1739' 
Thomas  Coram  founded  the  London  Foundling  Hospital,, 
which  has  since  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  useful- 
charities  of  England.  In  our  country  ^-illages  and  towns,, 
where  every  one  is  known,  infanticide  is  believed  to  be  rare ;. 
hence,  many  indiscreet  girls  and  women,  on  pretence  of  a  visit 
or  an  offered  situation,  have  in  the  seclusion  of  a  great  city 
sought  concealment,  and  tliere  blackened  tlieir  souls  with  in- 
fanticide. The  statistics  gathered  in  one  instance  showed  that,, 
out  of  195  cases,  only  37  belonged  to  the  city.  Many  yonng- 
girls  are  annually  thrust  from  fJie  homes  of  their  parents  on 
the  discovery  of  their  sad  condition,  some  of  whom  enter  as  a 
last  resort  dens  of  infamy  to  run  a  brief  career  of  crime,  which. 
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terminates  in  an  awful  death ;  while  others,  whose  desire  for 
concealment  is  stronger  than  for  life,  are  drawn  from  tiie 
water  by  our  policemen,  and  described  by  tlie  coroner. 
Throngli  the  nnceasing  exertions  of  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  aided  by 
the  Common  Council,  a  foundling  hospital  or  " Infant  Home^' 
was  erected  in  1801. 

It  was  a  model  building  of  its  kind,  constructed  of  brick 
and  freestone,  with  three  stories  above  a  high  basement, 
fronting  on  Lexington  avenue,  at  the  comer  of  Fifty-first 
street,  and  a  little  removed  from  the  original  Nursery  and 
Hospital.  About  the  time  of  its  completion,  yielding  to  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  hour,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  sick 
and  disabled  soldiers,  who  occupied  it  four  years,  but  at  the 
return  of  peace  it  was  restored  to  its  founders,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  uses  for  which  it  had  been  erected.  In  October, 
1865,  it  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 

Great  inconvenience  was  experienced  still  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient room,  and  from  the  separation  of  the  two  buildings. 
This  led  the  enterprising  managers,  in  1868,  to  erect,  at  an 
expense  of  over  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  a  third  building, 
covering  the  vacant  apace  between  the  two  former,  the  base- 
ment or  which  contains  a  play-room  for  the  children,  the  rest 
being  lai^ely  appropriated  to  a  lying-in  asylum.  The  build- 
ings are  now  entirely  completed  and  paid  for.  Tliey  contain 
fourteen  wards,  Besides  suitable  school,  dining,  and  play 
rooms,  and  other  needful  apartments.  TJie  aim  of  the  society 
is  not  to  encourage  vice,  but  fo  prevent  it.  Hence  females 
seeking  adndssion  are  required  to  furnish  certificates  from  re- 
sponsible parties,  stating  that  until  recently  they  have  sustained 
virtuous  characters.  It  opens  its  doors  for  the  relief  and  re- 
covery of  unfortunates  who  have  no  other  refuge  in  the  wide 
world.  Each  woman  admitted  is  required  to  nurse  and  care 
for  one  child  besides  her  own,  and  if  her  child  dies,  to  nurse 
two  during  her  stay.  On  leaving  she  receives  a  certilicate  of 
recommendation  from  the  managers  and  house  physician, 
which  usually  secures  her  a  good  situation.  Children  under 
eix  years  of  age  are  received,  for  whicli  the  parent  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  ten  dollars  per  month  for  an  infant,  seven  dollai-a 
for  a  child  who  can  walk,  and  nine  dollai's  for  a  hospital  or 
eick  child.  The  great  majority,  however,  pav  notliing.  Tlie 
city  authorities  now  pay  five  dollai-s  per  week  for  every  indi- 
gent lying-in  woman,  and  five  dollars  per  month  for  each  child 
when  nothing  can  be  obtained  from  the  parent. 
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During  the  year  closing  with  March,  1870,  lOS  intanta 
were  born  in  the  Hospital,  and  the  inmates  averaged  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  children. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Institution  during  the  same  time 
amourted  to  $55,241.  During  t!i6  last  year  116  infants  were 
bom  in  tlie  Institution,  1,083  pereons  cared  for,  and  43  wet 
nurses  provided  with  situations.  The  servants  sometimes  find 
an  infant  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Institution  in  the  early 
Aonrs  of  the  morning,  and  others  are  left  by  heartless 
mothers  who  never  call  for  them.  These  are  kept  and  in- 
Btnicted  until  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  wlien  they 
are  adopted  into  good  families.  The  infants  are  fed  con- 
densed milk,  preparations  of  barley,  etc.,  and  as  they 
advance  eggs  and  other  solid  articles  ol  diet  are  added.  An 
able  board  of  physicians  give  much  time  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  the  Institution  is  watched  over  night  and  day  by  an 
experienced  matron,  Mrs.  Polman,  who  possesses  rare  fitness 
for  the  critical  position.  An  annual  ball  is  held  in  behalf  of 
the  Institution.  This  questionable  method  of  sustaining  a 
worthy  charity  has  nevertheless  proved  eminently  successful, 
as  the  managers  have  realized  glO.OOO  or  $15,000  fi-om  each, 
thus  drawing  large  sums  from  the  voluptuous  public,  which 
lacks  the  pi'inciple  to  give  until  entertained  with  some  frivo- 
lous amusement.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  the  Society 
opened  on  Staten  Island  a,  country^  nursery,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sickly  children  of  the  Institution,  at  an  expense  of 
S50,000.  The  Legislature  of  1870  gave  $25,000,  and  in  1871 
added  the  other  |S5,000,  thus  fully  equipping  this  country 
retreat  for  these  infant  sufferers.  The  society  is  now  tlior- 
oughly  furnished  for  its  undertaking,  and  will  doubtless  mn 
a  long  and  useful  career.  The  Institution  is  Protestant,  hut 
uot  denominational. 
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ue  and  TldrUentk  street.) 

The  disorders  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages  are  more 
nnmeroiia  and  diversified  tlian  those  of  any  other  member  of 
the  human  body,  and  some  of  the  operations  for  its  relief  re- 
quire the  nicest  combinations  of  delicacy  and  skill.  Wliat- 
ever  knowledge  the  ancients  may  have  possessed  of  this  snb- 
iect,  certain  it  is  that  the  medical  fi-atemity,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  walked  in.  profound  darkness.  It  was  not  nntil  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye  was  well  nnderstpod.  The  German  surgeons  have 
the  honor  of  rescuing  from  deep  obscurity  the  science  of 
ophthalmic  surgery.  In  1773  Barthe  first  founded  tlie 
Vienna  School,  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated.  The 
impulse  given  to  the  subject  in  Germany  was  soon  communi- 
cated to  England,  and  in  1S04  Mr.  Sanders  founded  the 
London  Eye  tiiflrmary,  whence'have  sprung  similar  charities 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
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In  1816  Edward  Delafield  and  John  K.  Eodgers,  grada- 
atea  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
City,  sailed  for  Europe  to  improve  theinselvea  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  profession.  They  had  attended  tlie  nsnal  course 
of  lectErea,  each  had  practised  a  year  in  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, but  as  the  institutions  of  our  country  were  yet  in  their 
infancy  they  hoped  by  foreign  study  to  render  themselves 
better  litted  for  the  responsible  duties  of  the  medical  profeft- 
siou.  While  pursuing  their  studies  in  London  they  were  in- 
duced to  become  pupils  in  the  recently  established  Eye  In- 
firmary, They  had  given  the  usual  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  treatment  of  the  eye,  but  soon  discovered  that  they  and 
their  American  instructors  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
whole  subject.  They  instantly  saw  that  here  was  an  open 
field  of  great  usefulness  wholly  untrodden  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  they  devoted  themselves  with  untiring  assiduity  to 
this  new  branch  of  knowledge.  Iteturniug  in  1818,  they 
nobly  resolved  to  establish  an  Infir'mary.  They  were  both 
young,  possessed  little  means,  had  no  reputation  as  physi- 
cians, yet  in  August,  1820,  they  hired  two  rooms  on  the 
seoond  floor  at  No.  45  Chatham  street,  and  pubhcly  an- 
nounced that  on  certain  days  and  hours  of  each  week  indi- 
gent persona  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eyes  would  be  gra- 
tuitously treated,  and  furnished  with  all  necessary  medical 
appliances.  What  was  undertaken  as  an  experiment  soon 
proved  a  success,  for  in  less  than  seven  months  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  patients  had  applied  and  received  treatment, 
and  many  astonishing  recoveries  had  occurred.  Ilaving  thus 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  the  undertaking, 
they  now  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  and 
ask  for  the  means  to  really  found  an  Infirmary.  A  public 
meeting  convened  at  the  City  llotel  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1831,  to  consider  this  subject,  was  eminently  successful.  A 
permanent  organization  was  effected,  and  a  committee  raised 
to  solicit  subscriptions  and  temporarily  conduct  the  Institu- 
tion, 

The  members  of  the  society  were  denominated  governors, 
and  they  resolved  that  the  payment  of  forty  dollars  or  up- 
wards should  constitute  one  a  governor  for  life,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  five  dollars  per  annum  a  yearly  governor,  with  the 
privilege  of  sending  two  patients  to  the  Infirmary  for  treat- 
ment at  all  times. 

The  operations  of  the  society  were  continued  in  the  same 
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rooms  until  1824,  when  a  part  of  the  old  Marine  Hospital 
was  rented  for  the  sum  of  $500  per  annum.  The  act  of 
incorporation  passed  tlie  Legislature  Marcli  29th,  1822,  and 
the  sum  of  $1,000  was  granted  in  each  of  the  two  following 
years.  In  1845  the  accommodations  at  the  Hospital  being 
totally  inadequate,  a  three-story  house  at  No.  97  Mercer 
street  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  Infirmary.  But 
after  a  few  years  the  number  of  patients  became  so  great 
that  it  became  manifest  that  a  larger  building  must  be 
obtained.  In  1854  the  Legislature,  in  answer  to  repeated 
memorials,  granted  the  sum  of -$10,000,  on  condition  that 
$20,000  more  should  be  raised  by  the  directors  and  expended 
in  building.  Over  $30,000  were  soon  subscribed  by  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  1857  the  present  building 
was  erected.  It  stands  on  the  nortli-east  corner  of  Second 
avenue  and  Thirteenth  street,  is  a  Iiandsome  four-story 
brown  stone,  with  appropriate  apartments  and  space  for  sev- 
enty-five beds  for  patients.  It  was  a  sonr«!  of  deep  mortifi- 
cation to  tiio  prime  movers  in  this  undertalcing,  who  had  in- 
troduced tliis  system  into  tlie  country,  and  had  planted  tliem- 
selves  in  its  largest  and  wealthiest  citv,  to  see  two  Icindred 
institutions  securely  founded  and  ricnly  endowed,  one  in 
Boston  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia,  while  tliey  were  left 
to  toil  on  in  comparative  poverty  and  obscurity  tor  six  and 
thirty  years.  On  their  entrance  into  the  new  building  the 
society  entered  upon  a  new  ei'a.  Its  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions for  patients  from  abroad  greatly  swelled  the  numbfti-s  of 
tliose  who  souglit  its  remedies.  Previous  to  1855,  ther,  had 
been  treated  48,528  patients,  but  during  the  last  sixteen  years 
no  less  than  98,875  liave  sought  relief  at  tiie  Infirmary.  An 
army,  in  all,  of  147,403,  Tiie  Infirmai'y  is  open  daily,  bunday 
excepted,  from  twelve  o'clock  to  one  and  a  lialf,  for  the  gra- 
tuitous treatment  of  eye  patients ;  and  diseases  of  tlie  ear  arc 
treated  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from  two 
o'clock  to  four.  The  poor  from  all  parts  of  tlie  State  are 
entitled  to  its  privileges.  The  cost  of  the  building,  with  the 
site  on  which  it  stands,  has  amounted  to  $65,000,  and  is  now 
valued  at  nearly  twice  tliat  amount.  At  its  opening  there 
remained  a  debt  upon  it  of  $10,000.  This  has  since  been 
removed,  and  commendable  exertions  have  since  been  made 
by  the  directors  and  surgeons  to  secure  an  adequate 
endowment,  to  establish  free  beds,  and  to  furnish  tlie  patienta 
gratuitously  with  glasses,  artificial  eyes  when   needed,  etc 
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The  State  long  auice  withdrew  all  pecuniary  support,  though 
patients  are  freely  received  from  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  Com- 
mon Council  grants  it  but  $1,000  per  annum.  Of  the  9,290 
treated  diu'ing  1S70,  7,387  were  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
1,903  for  diseases  of  the  ear.  Of  the  415  patients  kept  in 
the  Infirmary,  203  were  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution, 

The  endowment  fund,  contributed  by  Mr.  Grosvenor,  Mr. 
linrrall,  Or.  Ilareen,  Channcey  and  Henry  liose,  Madame  De 
I'oH,  Mr.  Alstyiie,  and  othera,  has  been  carefully  invested  and 
now  yields  an  income  of  $11,000. 

Thoiigh  several  new  institutions  of  this  kind  have  recently 
been  established  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  the  surging  tide 
of  sufferers  has  not  been  diverted  from  this  old  and  well- 
known  Bethesda. 

Tliis  society  has  certainly  accomplished  an  excellent  work, 
and  is  justly  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  publia 
Its  whole  histoi-y  luis  been  an  example  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  and  self-saerifice,  but  the  fruit  of  its  benevolent 
exertion  has  been  rich  and  abundant.  Frequently  has  the  un- 
willing occupant  of  the  almshouse  recovered  through  its  exer- 
tions. Ills  family,  long  scattered  or  consigned  to  a  home  of 
wretchedness,  has  been  collected  and  raised  by  industry  to 
comfort  and  inde])endenee.  Here  the  infant,  bom  blind,  has 
first  opened  its  eyes  upon  its  mother's  face,  and  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  the  old  man  have  been  cheered  by  the 
returning  light  of  day.  From  these  rooms  the  broken-down 
student  has  returned  to  his  books,  and  the  lone  female  to  ]jer 
employment,  happy  in  tlie  recovery  of  sight,  the  loss  of  which 
made  poverty  a  double  calamity.  Ilere  many  an  anxious 
mother  has  shed  tears  of  joy  over  the  recovery  of  a  long- 
afflicted  child.  If  it  is  praiseworthy  to  educate  and  support 
the  blind,  is  it  less  so  to  prevent  blindness  i  Surely  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  prevent  pauperism  than  to  support  it,  all  other  con- 
siderations ignored.  The  benetits  accruing  to  the  whole 
country,  through  the  better  education  of  the  medical  frater- 
nity, is  not  the  least  advantage  to  be  eonsiderod  from  the 
founding  of  this  Institution.  The  knowledge  acquired  has 
been  freely  offered  to  humanity  at  large.  Clinical  teaching 
and  courses  of  lectures  have  been  regularly  given  at  the  In- 
firmary for  years,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  all  medical 
students  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  branch  of  surgery ;  thus 
affording  the  public  a  better  protection  against  the  mistakes 
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and  unskillfnlneea  of  their  medical  advisers.  Dr.  Edward 
Delaiield,  its  chief  founder,  whose  name  and  toils  have  been 
coQBpieuous  in  nearly  every  part  of  its  history,  still  survives, 
to  mark  with  peculiar  satisraction  the  increasing  success  of 
this  cherislied  InBtitatioQ. 
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The  advances  made  in  almost  every  branch  of  medicine  and 
surgery  during  the  present  century  have  far  exceeded  those 
of  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  yet  woman, 
borne  down  by  peculiar  and  loathsome  sufferings,  has  sighed 
in  vain  iov  relief  until  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1852, 
Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  originally  from  Alabama,  made  known 
to  tlie  profession  the  result  of  his  long  and  patient  investiga- 
tions of  some  of  those  hitherto  inenrahle  ills  that  amict 
woman.  He  had  discovered  the  surgical  remedy  whereby 
with  one  or  more  operations  a  disease  of  the  most  distressing 
character,  that  had  for  ages  baffled  the  skill  of  Europe,  was 
radically  cured.  The  announcement  was  hailed  with  high 
satisfaction  by  the  medical  fraternity.  The  successful  treat- 
ment of  these  cases,  it  was  found,  required  the  careful  man- 
agement in  minut.e  detail  of  such  trained  nurses  as  are  rarely 
found  in  private  houses.  Secondly,  the  operator,  in  addition 
to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  good  surgeon,  must  possess 
peculiar  adroitness  of  manipulation,  the  gift  of  very  few,  re- 
quiring large  and  constant  experience  not  often  attained  in,  a 
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_  hospital.     Third,  the  successful  treatment  of  many 

patients  conld  be  conducted  nowhere  but  in  a  hospital. 
From  these  considerations  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  where  this  treatment  could  be  made  a  spe- 
cialty. The  subject  being  laid'before  a  number  of  wealthy 
benevolent  ladies  of  New  York,  they  entered  upon  the  task  of 
founding  an  Institution  with  a  very  commendable  zeal. 

In  February,  1855,  the  Woman's  Hospital  association  was 
formed,  with  a  board  of  raanagera  consisting  of  tliirty-four 
ladioe,  a  work  of  woman  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  sex.  On 
tbo  4tli  of  May,  1855,  the  association  opened  a  hospital  in  a 
hired  building,  with  forty  beds,  and  conducted  its  operations 
for  over  twelve  years  on  this  limited  scale.  During  that 
period,  however,  over  twelve  Imndred  patients  were  discharged, 
either  cured  or  greatly  relieved,  besides  the  hundreds  of  out- 
dofjr  patients  treated.  The  city  generously  contributed  a 
block  of  ground  lying  on  Fourth  avenue  and  Fiftieth  street, 
and  in  May,  1866,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Woman's  Hospital 
was  laid.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1867,  the  new  building  was 
thrown  open  for  inspection  and  for  appropriate  services,  and 
on  the  IStli  for  the  reception  of  patients.  While  the  build- 
ing was  being  erected,  tlie  pro|>erty  occupied  on  Madison 
avenue  was  sold,  and  tlie  patients  removed  to  Thirteenth 
street^  where  tliey  continued  eleven  montlis.  The  new  Hos- 
[)ital  is  one  of  the  prettiest  buildings  on  the  island.  Its  base- 
ment is  of  polished  stone,  the  four  additional  stories  of  brick, 
with  angles  and  pilasters  ornamented  with  finely  wrought  ver- 
iniculated  blocks.  The  windows  are  beautifully  arched,  the 
ceilings  higher  than  in  any  otber  hospital  in  the  city,  and  an 
elevator  ascends  from  basement  to  fourth  floor,  to  the  great 
convenience  of  patients,  nurses,  and  visitors.  The  building 
contains  75  beds,  and  c<ist,  witli  its  furniture,  $200,000,  The 
upper  floor  is  devoted  to  charity  patients  from  Kew  York 
State  only,  who  are  required  to  render  some  service  in  the 
labor  of  tlie  house,  if  able. 

Tlie  price  of  board  on  the  third  flotjr  is  six  dollars  per 
week,  on  the  second  floor  eight  dollars,  the  fii-st  floor  being 
divided  into  private  rooms  which  rent  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  per  week.  During  the  year  closing  November,  1869, 
236  patients  received  treatment  in  the  Institution ;  of  these, 
161  were  cured,  13  improved,  6  discharged  as  incurable  or 
imsuitable  for  this  treatment,  6  died,  leaving  60  still  in  the 
Hospital.     The  expenses  of  the  Institution  during  the  year 
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amounted  to  $22,000,  of  -whieh  sum  $14,000  were  received 
from  the  pay  patients,  and  the  remainder  raised  by  aubscrip- 
tiona  and  donations.  The  surgical  department,  mider  the 
direction  of  the  skillfnl  Dr.  Emmet,  has  been  so  organized 
that  out-door  patients  are  gratuitously  treated  three  days  in 
the  week,  and  during  the  year  1,369  of  this  class  had  been 
admitted.  The  report  of  the  year  closing  November,  1870, 
showed  that  262  patients  had  been  under  treatment  in  the 
wards,  of  wliom  167  were  discharged  cured,  17  improved,  12 
received  no  benefit,  and  9  died,  leaving  in  the  Hospital  57. 
Over  eighteen  hundred  out-door  patients  had  also  received 
medical  treatment.  The  annual  expenses  had  slightly  de- 
creased, as  had  also  the  receipts  from  the  patients  and  from 
donations.  Ovarian  tumors  of  astonishing  magnitude  have 
been  successfully  removed  at  this  Hospital, 

The  business  of  the  association  is  conducted  by  a  board  of 
males  styled  governors,  and  an  associate  board  of  females 
termed  supervisors.  A  hundred  ladies  have  pledged  to  sup- 
ply the  annual  deficiency  in  the  finances,  the  liability  of  each 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars.  They  deem  this  course 
preferable  to  fairs,  lotteries,  etc.  The  State,  city,  and  com- 
munity have  honored  themselves  in  contributing  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  much-needed  Institution. 

Thousands  of  physicians  from  all  parts  of  our  country  have 
attended  on  clinical  days,  and  returned  to  their  own  fields  to 
put  in  practice  the  knowledge  acquired. 

The  rounder  of  the  Institution  lias  introduced  the  discovery 
into  England  and  France,  receiving  distinguished  honors 
from  those  nations,  but,  what  is  more  desirable  still,  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  system  for  the  amelioration  of 
human  suffering  is  being  reduced  to  practice  in  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

During  1869  a  modest  gentleman,  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose 
name  was  withheld  until  after  his  death,  contributed  the 
princely  sum  of  $84,000  toward  the  erection  of  another 
pavilion,  similar  to  the  one  in  use.  The  association  was  still 
somewhat  in  debt  on  the  present  building,  but  this  munifi- 
cent douatioQ  has  imposed  the  duty  of  raising  an  additional 
$50,000  to  complete  the  project,  which  will  probably  be  ac- 
complished at  no  distant  day.  In  1868  Mr.  Henry  Toung 
contributed  $3,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  bed  which  he  is 
allowed  to  assign  to  such  patients  as  he  shall  choose  at  all 
times.     During  the  last  year  Mrs.  Eobert  Eay  and  Mrs.  H. 
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D.  Wyman  have  each  contribnted  a  suuilar  sum.  The 
maQas^crs  deaire  to  hare  these  excellent  examples  followed 
until  half  of  the  beds  in  the  Institution  are  free,  and  if  a  suf- 
ficient endowment  could  be  secured  it  would  be  their  pleasure 
to  make  the  Woman's  Hospital  entirely  free  to  every  suffering 
female  who  may  need  ita  treatment 

The  fame  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  has  spread  through  all 
the  land.  In  the  spring  of  1870  tne  wife  or  an  army  officer, 
Buffering  under  a  malady  pronounced  incurable,  came  from 
Arizona.  With  the  courage  of  a  brave  and  true  woman, 
stimulated  by  the  love  of  lire  that  she  might  still  minister  to 
husband  and  children,  she  travelled  incessantly  fourteen  days 
and  nights,  through  the  three  thousand  miles  that  separated 
her  from  the  goal  of  her  hopes.  When  presented  to  the 
surgeon  in-ehier,  he  informed  her  with  marked  kindness  that 
the  chances  were  sadly  against  her.  She  calmly  scanned  his 
face  for  a  moment,and  then  replied, "  Before  I  saw  your  face, 
sir,  I  feared  I  should  die ;  but  now  I  know  I  shall  live." 
Faith  and  skill  wrought  togetlier,  she  recovered,  and  cariied 
to  her  distant  home  grateful  memories  of  the  Woman's 
HospitaL 
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The  generations  of  tlie  last  two  centuries  liave  been  re- 
nowned above  all  otliers  for  th<jee  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  minister  to  the  wants  of  suffering  hnmanit.y.  Tlie 
physical  sciences  have  always  been  slow  in  their  devek)pment, 
yet  with  these  the  art  of  liealing  is  most  intimately  connected. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  little  progress  has  been  rnade  in 
literature  during  the  last  twti  thousand  years. 

Modem  authors  do  not  surpass  the  ancient  classics,  modern 
orators  have  not  equalled  IJemosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  the 
volumes  of  modem  poets  are  laid  aside  for  tliosc  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  Enclid,  who  flourished  three  centni'ies  before 
Christ. has  not  been  excelled  by  geometricians;  astronomei-s 
have  improved  little  on  La  Place,  and  law  has  improved  but 
slowly  since  the  days  of  Blacltetone  and  Mansfield. 

Medical  science, however,  has  advanced  with  I'apid  strides  in 
our  day,  diminishing  suffering  and  greatly  lengthening  the 
period  of  human  life.  Statistics  show  that  longevity  has  in- 
creased in  Paris,  since  1805,  seventy-one  per  cent.,  and  that 
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while  the  annual  deaths  of  London  in  1780  were  one  in 
twenty  of  the  population,  in  oar  day  tliey  are  reduced  to  one 
in  forty.  The  great  increase  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and 
dispensaries,  duniig  the  last  quarter  of  a  centnry,  has  evineed 
decided  j-rogrese  in  the  right  direetion,  exhibiting  on  the  one 
hand  a  tliouglitful  generosity 'among  the  wealthy,  and  timely 
relief  from  tlie  woes  that  afdict  the  indigent  on  the  other. 
But  while  much  was  accomplished  for  the  blind,  the  deaf- 
mute,  for  eye  and  ear  patients,  there  still  existed  a  very 
numerons  class  of  niptui'cd  and  crippled  for  whose  relief  no 
institution  had  been  rounded.  In  ISOi  a  society  was  formed 
in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  ruptured,  which  gave  advice 
and  trusses  to  poor  persons  properly  recommended.  Several 
otiiers  have  since  sprung  up  from  this  example,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  the  honor  of 
founding  the  first  institution  for  the  gratuitous  and  thorough 
treatment  of  hernia  and  all  classes  of  orthopedic  suraery. 
The  prime  mover  in  this  laudable  er.tei  prist-  was  Dr.  James 
Knignt  In  1842,  when  public  clin'.cs  were  first  introduced 
in  our  medical  colleges,  Dr.  Valentine  Hott,  Professor  of 
Surgci-y  in  the  University  Medical  College  of  New  York,  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Knight,  who  had  de^'oted  much  attention  to  the 
construction  of  surgical  apparatus  and  the  treatment  of 
deformity,  to  take  charge  of  the  orthopedic  branch  of  the 
Institution.  Vast  nnmbers  of  poor  cripples  and  ruptured 
persons  applipd  for  treatment,  and  Dr.  Knight  supplied 
not  a  few  of  them  with  surgical  apparatus  at  his  own  expense, 
which  drew  heavily  on  his  slender  means,  but  which  never- 
theless greatly  enlarged  his  practice,  and  became  in  the  end 
a  source  of  wealth.  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Knight  became 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  on  these  visits  he  often 
found  helpless  cripples  whom  he  believed  might  have  been 
made  useful  and  self-supporting  if  they  had  received  proper 
treatment  in  early  years.  Dr.  Knight  had  long  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  society  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  this 
class  of  sufferers.  lie  at  different  times  issued  circulars  to 
the  benevolent  of  the  city,  setting  forth  the  subject,  urging  the 
importance  of  an  organization,  but  received  no  response.  He 
next  prepared  a  paper  which  he  presented  to  the  principal  sur- 
geons, the  mayor,  and  to  several  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men, who  gave  it  their  signatures.  With  this  encouragement 
he  next  sought  the  co-operation. of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ilartley,  the  cur- 
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responding  se.iretary  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  flie  i'oor.  Tiiia  tliotightful  philantnropiifc  nad  long 
felt  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  but  bad  been  deterred 
from  any  movement  in  that  direction  from  want  of  profes- 
sional aid.  He  instantly  recognized  in  Dr.  Knight  the  aid 
he  had  so  long  needed,  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1863,  he 
brought  the  subject  before  the  managers  of  the  (VsBociation 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  intro- 
duced the  Doctor  to  that  body.  After  due  considt  ration,  the 
Socaety  was,  on  the  SYth  of  March,  1863,  incorporated  under 
the  act  of  184:8.  The  private  residence  of  Di.  Knieht, 
No.  97  Second  aveuue,  was  rented  at  a  moderwte  pnce, 
the  managers  pledged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 

frise  for  three  years,  and  on  the  first  day  of  "May  the 
nstitutiou  was  opened  with  Dr.  Knight  as  resident  physician 
and  surgeon.  During  the  first  month  66  patients  were 
treated,  10  of  whom'  were  taken  into  the  Institution,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  number  amounted  to  828.  With 
each  suceeedinsyeai- the  number  has  increased,  amounting  in 
the  year  just  closed  to  2,507,  or  11,764  during  the  first  seven 
years;  and  even  this  number  would  have  been  quadrupled  but 
tor  the  lack  of  accommodati'ins.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
at  least  one  in  fifteen  of  the  population  is  ruptured ;  persons  of 
all  ages,  from  the  youngest  infant  to  the  octogenarian,  behig 
thus  afflicted.  These  cases  are  largely  among  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes,  unable  to  purchase  ti-usses  and  other  surgical 
appliances.  The  children  m  the  Institution  present  many  sad 
examples  of  deformity.  There  are  cases  under  treatment  for 
lateral  eurvatures,  spinal  and  hip  diseases,  deformed  limbs, 

Calytic  (^fwtions,  club-feet,  weak  ankles,  weak  knees,  how 
,  aTid  white  swelling.  Scores  of  astonishing  recoveries 
occur  annually  of  those  who  a  few  yeai-s  since  would  have 
been  pronounced  incurable,  and  left  to  limp  or  crawl  to  an 
early  grave.  Another  class  of  patients  are  th;-^  suffering 
from  varioose  veins,  which  are  relieved  by  the  laced  stocking, 
which,  like  suitable  trusses,  spring  supporters  for  hip  diseases, 
and  utero-abdominal  supporters,  have  always  heretofore  been 
far  hevond  the  reach  of  the  poor  on  account  of  their  costli- 
ness, 'The  society  manufactures  its  own  instruments  at  less 
than  one-fourth  the  price  hitherto  paid  A.11  indigent  persons 
applying  receive  counsel,  and  any  of  these  instruments  needed, 
gratuitously.  The  building  in  Second  avenue  was  purchased 
in  1866,  but  was  never  able  to  accommodate  over  thirty,  and 
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B3  most  of  those  admitted  are  compelled  to  remain  from  eix 
to  eighteen  months,  and  a  few  oven  longer,  hundreds  were 
annually  turned  away,  who,  with  careful  in-door  treatment, 
could  have  been  saved  from  a  life  of  deformity  and  suffering. 
The  manifest  necessity  for  the  movement,  and  its  auspicioiia 
beginnings,  led  the  managers  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  the 
means  to  found,  on  a  tirm  basis,  a  suitable  institution.  This 
has  been  responded  to  by  a  number  of  benevolent  gentlemen, 
amonff  whom  may  be  mentioned  Cbanncey  Kose,  Esq.,  who  has 
contributed  the  handsome  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars. 
The  Legislature,  in  1867,  enlarged  their  charter,  granting 
power  to  hold  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  personal  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  also  granted,  thnugh  the 
Snpervisoi-e of  New  York  county,  twenty-flve  thousand  dollars 
towai'd  building.  The  new  edifice  was  entered  by  tlie  sur- 
geon and  patients  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  formally  opened 
with  appropriate  exercises  on  the  eleventh  of  tlie  following 
November, 

"When  the  edifice  was  finished,  an  indebtedness  of  $50,000 
remained  on  the  property.  John  0.  Gi'een,  Esq.,  the  president 
of  the  society,  nobly  proposed  to  donate  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
if  the  board  of  managers  would  within  thirty  days  (ylleet  a 
similar  sum,  which  was  soon  accomplished,  sweeping  away 
all  encnmbrarii!6:a  with  a  stroke,  and  leaving  $50,000  as  the 
foundation  of  a  pertnanent  endowment  fund. 

The  building  occupies  live  lots  ofground  on  the  north-west 
comer  of  Lexmgton  avenue  and  Forty-second  street.  The 
ground  plan  consists  of  a  central  portion  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  by  forty-five  feet,  to  which  are  attached  semi-circular 
wings  of  twenty  two  feet  radius  at  three  angles,  two  facing 
the  south  on  Forty-sec-ond  street,  and  one  at  the  north-east 
angle  on  Lexington  avenue.  A  wing,  rectangular  in  form, 
thirty-two  by  twenty-two  feet,  is  also  attached  to  tlie  north- 
west angle.  Tlie  heavy  walls,  which  are  seventy-nine  feet 
high,  are  of  brick,  trimmed  with  Ohio  free  and  Connecticut 
brown  stone,  their  blended  colors  forming  a  grateful  relief  to 
tiie  eye.  The  basement,  which  is  ten  feet  iiigh,  cimtains  a 
reception  hall,  with  seats  for  one  hundred  out-patients,  consulta- 
tion-rooms, kitchen,  dining-room,  store-rr)oms,  laundry,  and  the 
manufacturing  department  for  the  construction  and  repain> 
of  surgieo-mechauical  appliances.  The  firet  floor,  reached 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  is  bisected  by  a  spacious  hallway, 
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while  a  narrower  one,  running  at  right  angle  with  this,  divides 
it  into  equal  parallelograms.  This  floor  contains  a  reception- 
room,  a  spacious  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  managers,  ap- 
propriate rooms  for  tlie  family,  and  several  apartments  for 
patients.  The  second  and  third  floors,  which  have  walla 
eighteen  feet  high,  are  each  divided  into  three  longitudinal 
divisions,  to  be  occupied  by  the  eliildren ;  thu  central  one  on 
each  floor  is  a  i^loar  space  where  they  receive  their  food  and 
instniction ;  the  ethers  contain  their  beds,  clothing,  etc.  The 
fourth  floor  is  an  open  expanse  for  convalescent  patients  to 
enjoy  the  sunlight,  free  air,  and  amuse  themselves  with  suit- 
ably limited  calisthenics.  This  story  is  eighteen  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  large  central  and  sever^  smaller  domes, 
through  which  the  invigorating  sunlight  pours  its  mellow 
rays  upon  the  pale  but  hopeful  patients.  The  building  con- 
tains an  admirable  system  of  ventilation,  is  heated  throughout 
with  steam,  and  well  supplied  with  bath-rooms,  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  spacious  stairway  is  fire-pi'oof,  and  the  building 
is  furnished  with  a  flre-proof  elevator,  worked  with  steam, 
which  carries  patients'  food  and  all  otlier  apphances  from  the 
basement  to  the  fourth  floor.  The  edifice  has  been  completed 
at  an  expense  of  $250,000,  including  the  site,  and  has  ample 
accommodations  for  two  hundred  patients.  The  Institution  is 
now  prepared  to  receive  pay  patients,  both  children  and  adults, 
and  the  society  has  entered,  we  trust,  upon  a  new  era  in  its 
useful  career.  Its  labors  in  the  past,  aside  fromall  humane 
and  moral  considerations,  have  been  abundantly  successful, 
relieving  the  city  of  hundreds  who  must  have  been  beggars 
and  paupers,  and  supplying  the  means  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence to  many  worthy  families.  The  children  are  in- 
stnicted  in  English  and  German,  and  many  who  never  saw  a 
book  at  home  make  surprising  progress.  The  Institution  inr 
its  management  is  Protestant,  though  not  denominational,  and 
sound  Christian  morals  are  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  its  in- 
mate-s,  who  represent  all  creeds  and  nationalities.  Without 
disparagement  to  any,  we  can  but  regard  this  as  among  the 
very  first  institutions  of  this  great  metropolis. 
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[Trenwrtt,  if.  Y.) 

3HE  idea  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  better 
.  treatment  of  consnmptives,  we  are  told,  originated  in 
[  the  mind  of  Miss  E,  A.  Bogle,  of  White  Plains.  Her 
mother  having  died  with  consumption,  she  was  led  to 
reflect  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  having  spent 
fifteen  months  in  a  camp  hospital  at  David's  Island  during 
the  war,  and  taken  charge  of  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  West 
Farms  after  her  return,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
an  institution  where  pulmonary  complaints  should  be  made  a 
Bobjectof  special  study  and  treatment.  She  communicated 
the  idea  to  the  Eev.  T.  S.  Eumney,  D.D.,  of  White  Plains, 
who  entered  with  spirit  into  the  movement  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Institution.  The  society  was  organized  in 
September,  1869,  and  on  December  1st  a  House  of  Eest  for 
Consumptives  was    opened   at    Tremont,   with    one  female 

Satient.  The  author  visited  the  Institution  on  the  last  day  of 
anuary,  1870,  and  found  five  patients,  three  male  and  two 
feimile.  The  building  leased  at  Tremont  is  a  very  eligible 
one,  with  fine  surroundings,  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Kail- 
road,  though  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  purchase  land 
and  erect  suitable  buildings  at  White  Plains  at  no  distant 
day.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  charitable  institution,  receiving 
patients  afflicted  with  pulmonaiy  complaints  from  any  and 
every  denomination,  supplying  all  with  medical  treatment  and 
nursing ;  ako  "  with  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church."  Any  person  or  society  may  establish  a  free  bed,  to 
be  constantly  occupied  by  any  invalid  he  shall  designate,  on 
the  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  managers  to  have  as  many  of  the 
beds  free  as  possible.  Persons  become  members  of  the 
society  on  the  annual  payment  of  ten  dollars,  or  a  life  mem- 
ber on  the  payment  oi  one  t-mdred  at  one  time. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  beat  location  lias  been 
selected,  a  dry  atmosphere  being  thus  far  considered  the  most 
important  desideratum  for  consumptives. 

^Vhile  it  is  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  to 
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make  any  safe  prediction  concerning  it,  may  w©  not,  how- 
ever, rejoice  in  tho  undertaking,  and  hope  that  new  light 
may  be  shed  on  this  hitherto  dark  Bubieet,  and  that  thou- 
sands who  would  otherwise  sink  pale  and  lifeless  into  prema- 
ture graves  may  be  spared  for  years  of  toil  and  usefulness. 

Other  diseases  that  suceessfully  bafBed  the  skill  of  the 
medical  fraternity  for  ages  have  been  conquered  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  modern  times.  The  sraali-pox  was  the  raging 
scourge  of  the  world  until  Dr.  Jenner,  by  long  study  and 
careful  experiments,  disrobed  it  of  its  power.  Certainly,  in 
a  climate  like  ours,  where  three-fourths  of  the  people  are 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  diseases  in  some  of  their  forms,  and 
all  are  liable  to  be,  no  more  important  subject  can  challenge 
the  r^earchea  of  the  physician,  or  the  charities  of  the  benevo- 
lent 
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(ifo.  12»  Second  avenue.) 

Until  very  recently  it  liaa  been  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 
possible, for  a  woman  to  obtain  a  complete  medical  and  sur- 
gical education;  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
That  she  possesses  the  talent,  and  should  by  instruction 
secure  the  fitnees  to  successfully  treat  the  delicate  cases  of 
her  own  sex,  is  to  ue  a  matter  of  plainest  common  sense;  yet 
sncli  has  been  the  prejudice  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  of 
the  world  at  large,  that  for  ages  she  has  been  debarred  from 
the  haUs  of  the  medical  college,  and  from  the  operating 
theater  at  the  hospital.  A  growing  desire  to  enter  this  wide 
field  of  usefulness  has  been  evinced  by  the  female  sex  for 
tlie  last  fifty  years,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  coiita- 
ffious  as  opportunities  in  this  direction  are  afforded.  Some- 
thing more  than  twenty  years  ago,  Misses  Elizabeth  and 
Emily  Blackwell  managed  to  press  their  way  through  a 
medical  course,  and  graduated  at  a  medical  college  in  Cleve- 
land. Several  years  were  subsequently  spent  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tliese  studies  in  Europe,  after  which  they  returned, 
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and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  friends  founded  the  first  medical 
charity  conducted  by  female  physicians,  and  the  first  hospital 
in  the  world  for  the  instrnction  of  women  in  medicine  and 
enrgery.  The  Institution  was  incorporated  in  December, 
1S53,  under  tlie  general  act  <^f  1848,  with  a  board  of  eigh- 
teen trustees,  among  whom  stand  the  names  of  II.  Greeley, 
n.  J.  ?^ymond,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  etc. 
Their  first  movement  was  to  open  an  infirmary  or  dispensary  in 
a  single  room  near  Tompkins  sqnare,  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  bo  attended  three  times  a  week  by  Doctor  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell.  Three  years  later,  reinfoiced  by  the  return 
of  Doctor  Emily  Blackwell  from  Europe,  and  by  Marie  E. 
La  Krzowska,  a  lady  of  medical  attainments,  a  hospital  de- 
partment was  added.  This  last  step  was  taken  amid  many 
fears  and  donbts  on  the  part  of  sundry  trustees  and  friends 
of  the  cause,  lest,  through  the  prejudice  of  the  public,  tlie 
death  certificates  sigueaby  a  woman  should  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  authorities,  and  the  means  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  tlie  enterprise  sliould  fail.  But  the  faith  of 
woman  discovered  light  ahead  and  pressed  on.  The  names 
of  several  distinguished  practitioners  were  secured  as  a  con- 
sulting board,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  infirmary-  was  by 
the  State  and  city  placed  on  the  list  receiving  governmental 
assistance,  which  official  recognition  was  considered  more 
valuable  than  the  financial  aid  secured.  In  1862  a  subscrip- 
tion was  started,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  four- 
storv  brick  building,  twenh'-six  by  seventy  feet,  situated  at 
No. '128  Second  avenue.  The  building  cost  $17,000,  but  the 
improvements  and  other  changes  have  since  doubled  its  mar- 
ket value  The  society  in  addition  to  about  $1,000  annually 
received  from  the  Stato,  iias  recently  received  $10,000  from 
the  city,  which  has  enabled  it  to  reuaove  the  mortgage  on  its 
property  and  to  IcasK  'or  a  term  of  years  the  adjoining  build- 
mg,  tluis  greatly  enlarging  its  accominodations.  During  the 
first  five  years  that  Uis  infirmary  was  located  on  Second 
avenue,  31,657  sick  persons  were  treated,  the  gi-eater  portion 
being  out-door  patients.  On  accoimt  of  their  limited  accom- 
modations, but  040  were  received  into  the  house,  353  for  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  only  five  of  whom  died,  an  average  of 
one  per  year.  The  small  percentage  of  deaths  establish^ 
the  capa<^ity  of  woman  to  suoeessfully  conduct  a  hospital. 
Their  businera  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  no  less  than  6,413 
were  treated  or  supplied  with  medicine  during  1869.     More 
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than  one  hundred  have  been  received  into  the  house  annually 
for  several  years  past,  the  mil  jority  being  obstetrical  caaes, 
though  all  other  patients  in  the  general  practice  are  treated. 
The  poor  are  furnished  gratiiitously  with  medicines,  and  vis- 
ited at  their  homes  by  the  physicians. 

The  instruction  or  young  women'  for  nui^es,  and  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  had  been  from  the  first  a  leading 
feature  in  the  Institution,  yet  the  nlanagers  desired  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  some  medical  school  for  the 
gradnation  of  their  students,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  separate  college.  Failing  to  complete  such 
arrangements,  an  application  to  the  legislature  for  a  college 
charter  was  made  in  1865,  and  in  due  time  granted.  The 
course  of  study  is  rigid,  lasting  three  years,  and  requiring 
the  students  to  be  present  in  the  Inptitation  at  least  eighteen 
months  during  that  time.  The  faculty  of  professors  and 
lecturers,  like  the  board  of  trustees,  is  coifaposed  of  males 
and  females.  Fifteen  or  twenty  students  takiug  the  regular 
course  have  been  in  attendance  since  the  organization  of  the 
college,  besides  other  ladies  who  have  simply  attended  lec- 
tures. Au  educational  fund  amounting  to  $100,000  has  been 
called  for,  to  which  appeal  the  late  Chauneey  W.  Kose, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  so  many  benevolent  undertak- 
ings, responded  with  a  donation  of  $5,000.  The  fund  at  this 
time  amounts  to  above  $30,000.  The  aimual  expense  of  the 
Institution  had  not  exceeded  $7,000  up  to  the  period  of  open- 
ing the  second  building,  and  five  hundred  dollar  have  never 
been  received  in  any  year  from  pay  patients.  The  society 
performs  a  work  of  great  charity  among  the  poor,  adminis- 
tering in  times  of  greatest  need  to  hundreds  of  widows,  and 
to  others  who  by  desertion  or  deception  are  rendered  equally 
forlorn,  and  richly  deserves  the  unstinted  support  of  the 
benevolent.  All  honor  to  this  pioneer  college  of  female 
physi" — 
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The  great  and  multiplied  difficulties  whicli  every  lady  has 
been  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery  has  by  no  means  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  sex  for 
sucli  an  undertaking.  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  women  are  loudly  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
college  and  the  hospital.  The  Unlvereity  of  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  conferred  the  degree  on  its  first  female  medical 
student  in  1867,  and  the  number  of  Russian  women  applying 
for  admission  into  the  college  of  medicine  at  St.  Peterslmrgh 
has  been  so  numerous,  that  the  subject  was  several  years 
since  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Education.  These  applications  have  been  numerous  in 
England,  and  in  some  recent  instances,  in  France,  ladies  have 
received  opportunities  in  hospitals  and  colleges  not  hitherto 
granted.  Ten  native  female  physicians  have  recently  gradu- 
ated in  India.  But  no  country  affords  such  opportunities  to 
women  as  America,  and  no  city  to  female  medical  students 
as  New  York.  The  prevalence  of  liberal  sentiments  has  of 
late  tlirown  open  to  tiaem  the  great  city  hospitals  and  dispen- 
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sariea,  with  their  admirable  clinics;  and  colleges,  encouraged 
by  the  first  medical  talent  of  tlie  a^e,  have  been  erected  with 
every  appliance  for  their  especial  culture.  The  infirmary 
established  by  the  Blackwell  siatei-s,  and  so  snecesafuUy  con- 
dneted,  proved  the  practical  ca])acity  of  woman  as  a  medical 
adviser,  and  was  an  indispensable  prerecmisite  to  a  enccesBful 
appeal  to  the  public  for  means  to  estabbsh  an  institution  for 
Bucli  education.  This  having  been  clearly  demonstrated  at 
that  infirmary,  the  projectors  of  this  Institntion  established 
first  the  collejre,  leaving  the  practical  matters  of  hospital  and 
disi^ensary  t<j  be  added  at  a  later  pei'iod.  The  oritfin  of  this 
Institution  sliould  perhaps  date  from  Jpril,  lStJ3,  when  a 
series  of  lectures  wei-e  delivered  to  a  class  of  females  by  Mra. 
Losier  i)f  this  city,  in  Iter  own  private  parlor.  This  lady  had 
graduated  some  sixteen  years  previmisiy  at  a  well-known 
medical  college,  and  in  these  lectures  was  assisted  by  Doctor 
L  M,  Ward.  In  the  antum'n  of  tiie  same  year,  rooms  were 
rented  at  No.  724  Umadway.  Two  or  three  years  were 
subsequently  spent  at  No.  74  East  Twelfth  street,  and  in 
June,  liii(>H.  the  present  eligible  building,  comer  of  Twelfth 
street  and  Second  avenue,  was  purcliased.  The  society  was 
incorporated  as  a  medical  college  in  1863,  and  tlie  following 
year  the  act  was  amended  adding  the  term  "  Hospital."  The 
trustees  are  all  females.  The  main  building  is  a  fine  four- 
story  bruwn  stone,  twenty-six  by  eighty-one  feet,  and  cost 
$43,000.  A  rear  addition,  fronting  on  Twelfth  street,  twenty- 
four  by  fifty-five  feet  and  three  stories  high,  has  been  added, 


containing  dispensary,  anatomical,  lecture,  and  dissecting 
rooms.  The  hospital  department  was  not  opened  uiitu 
September,  1869,since  which  about  four  hundred  female  and 


children  patients  have  been  received.  The  dispensary  has 
also  treated  several  thousand  indigent  applicants.  The 
Homeopathic  system  is  principally  taught,  with  a  liberal 
leaning  to  all  other  good  practice.  The  course  of  study  lasts 
three  years,  and  aims  at  great  thoroughness,  the  students 
being  required  to  practise  in  the  dispensary  and  diagnose  iu 
the  Hospital.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  perfect  their  attain- 
ments iu  obstetrics,  a  held  in  which  they  are  expected  to  find 
their  largest  practice.  In  order  to  matriculation,  tbe  appli- 
cant must  present  an  approved  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  have  a  good  English 
education,  incluifing  elementary  botany  and  chemistry,  and 
be  under  the  instruction  of  a  respectable  medical  practitioner. 
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A  free  scholarship  ia  offered  to  one  graduate  from  each 
chartered  feroale  college  In  this  State.  The  expense  of 
tuition  does  not  exceed  $130,  Students  are  not  boarded 
in  tlie  Institution.  About  thirty  students  are  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  nearly  sixty  have  been  graduated.  After  gradua- 
tion, one  ijr  two  j'eara  are  usually  given  to  the  fui-ther  pursuit 
of  tlioir  studies,  befiire  they  really  begin  practice.  Two  of 
the  graduates  of  this  Institution  are  now  condueting  a  hicra- 
tivs  practice  in  this  city,  and  may  be  seen  daily  riding  in 
their  carriages  to  the  dwellings  of  their  patients.  Others 
are  practising  in  other  places,  and  proving  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  at  present  the  most  remunerative  calling  open 
to  a  woman.  The  Institution  received  $10,000  from  the 
State  in  1S69,  about  $7,000  having  been  previously  received 
fram  the  city.  It  has  also  received  many  private  donations, 
among  which  we  may  mention  one  from  Mrs.  Losier,  M.D., 
one  of  its  founders,  of  $10^000. 


{Fovrth  averme  and  Sit^^-seBenth  street.) 

puis  is  the  only  homeopathic  hospital  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  first  in  its  inception  in  the 
■  United  States.  It  was  founded  ijy  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  its  medical  director,  Dr.  F.  Seeger,  who  ad- 
vanced from  his  own  funds  the  first  thousand  dollars  toward 
launching  the  enterpnse.  Its  organization  and  incorporation 
took  place  early  in  the  fall  of  18(»9.  The  inaugural  exercises 
were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Union  League  Club,  on  the 
15tli  of  December,  1869,  and  Dr.  John  F.  Gray  presided. 
Addresses  were  made  by  William  Culleu  Bryant  and  George 
C.  Barrett,  the  latter  at  that  time  president  of  the  Hospital. 
Some  choice  pieces  of  music  were  sung  by  Mi^  Clara  Louise 
Kellot^.  A  temporary  hospital  was  opened  in  a  hired  build- 
ing. No.  807  East  Fifty-fifth  street,  wnere  it  still  continues. 
During  1870  forty  patients,  all  but  one  charity  cases,  were 
treatei     There  are  now  many  more  applicants  than  can  be 
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admitted  with  their  limited  space.  Measurea  were  early 
taken  toward  the  erection  of  large  and  permanent  hoajdtal 
buildings.  The  Legislature  of  1870  granted  the  corporation 
twelve  city  lots  lying  on  Fourth  aveniie,  between  Sixty- 
aeveijth  and  Sixty-eiglith  streets;  also  the  sum  of  $20,000 
towaid  the  erection  ot  buildings,  on  condition  that  an  equal 
amount  ho  raised  by  private  subscription.  About  $15,000  at 
tiiis  writing  have  been  secured,  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  $5i),OO0  more  from  the  Legislature.  The  new 
structures  will  consist  of  a  fine  administration  building,  front- 
ing on  Fourth  avenue,  and  of  two  line  pavilions  extending 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  along  Sixty-seventh  and 
Sixty-eighth  streets.  The  entire  front  on  Fourth  avenue  will 
be  two  hundred  feet  ten  inches.  The  pavihons,  besides  high 
basement,  will  have  two  stories  each,  and  a  Hansard  story, 
willaccommodate  one  hundred  andseventy-fivo patients,  giving 
over  1,300  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each.  The  buildings  are 
expected  to  cost,  when  completed,  about  $200,000,  All  the 
newest  developments  in  the  science  of  hospital  corstructure 
have  been  embodied  in  the  plan,  and  it  is  believed  the  Insti- 
tutioh  will  be  a  worthy  repr^entative  of  its  kind. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  Dr.  Seeger  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  founding  and  securing  the  incorporation  of  the  North- 
eastern Homeopathic  Medical  and  Surgical  Dispensary,  which 
still  continues  at  N'o.  307  East  Fifty-fifth  street,  lie  has 
been  from  the  first  its  chief  physician.  Since  its  opening 
over  forty  thousand  patients  have  been  treated,  over  eighty- 
five  thousand  prescriptions  made,  and  more  than  two  mou- 
sand  visits  made  gratuitously  to  the  sick  at  their  homes. 
State  and  city  aid  has  been  received  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penditures, and  liberal  contributions  have  been  made  by 
prominent  gentlemen  of  the  city.  The  dispensary  ia  a  sepa- 
rate Institution  fi-om  the  Hospital,  though  several  of  the  ofB- 
cei-s  serve  in  both  boards. 
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THE  STRANGERS'   HOSPITAL. 
(Canter  A-nenue  J>  and  Tenth  street.) 

piIE  nnmber  of  great  and  good  men  who  indiistrionsiy 
r  gather  fortunes  tliat  tliey  may  thereby  advance  eivii- 
\  ization,  remove  or  assuage  human  suffering,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  happily  upon  the  increase.  Tiie  policy 
of  appropriating  wealtli  during  tlie  lifetime  of  the  giver, 
under  the  economy  and  direction  of  his  own  guiding  mind,  is 
also  a  valuable  improvement  on  the  old  le^icy  syatom,  Mr, 
Peter  Cooper,  Mr.  James  Lenox,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Drew  have 
furnished  tlie  wealthy  of  New  York  with  some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  thi3  kind.  It  is  also  our  pleasure  to  record  another 
in  the  founding  of  the  Strangers'  Iloapital.  Mr.  John  H, 
Keyaer,  a  New  York  merchant,  and  tlie  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  has  been  able  during  the  last  year  "  to  realize  a  long- 
cherished  desire,"  in  the  founding  of  an  institution  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferiiig.  Early  last  summer  (1870^  he  pur- 
chased the  old  Dry  Dock  Bank,  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  D 
and  Tenth  street,  and  began  remodelling  the  structure.  The 
building  stands  on  a  plot  of  ground  fifty  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  having  in  the  rear  an  irregular  L-shaped  piece  of 
land.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high ;  liie  three 
upper  of  which  are  divided  into  wards,  and  contain  space  for 
over  one  hundred  and  eighty  beds.  The  first  floor  contains 
the  offices,  a  fine  reading-room,  and  a  large  chapel.  The 
building  is  well  ventilated  ;  the  walls  are  coated  with  a  prep- 
aration of  India  rubber,  to  avert  tlie  absorption  of  any  in- 
fectious matei-ial.  The  structure  is  heated  with  steam  f 
Russian,  Turkish,  and  mei'curial  baths  are  provided,  and 
every  other  appliance  needful  in  a  well-ordered  Hospital. 

The  fli'St  patient  was  admitted  January  13th,  1871,  but  the 
formal  dedication  did  not  occur  until  tlie  evening  of  the  7th 
of  February.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Holme,  of  Trinity 
Baptist  Church,  the  opening  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Otis, 

E resident  of  the  medical  staff  of  t!ie  Hospital,  who,  after  a 
3W  preliminary  remarks,  indicated  tlie  object  and  scope  of 
the  Institution  as  follows :  "  It  is  not  intended,"  said  he,  "  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wealthy,  who  in  times  of  sickness  can  com- 
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mand  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  home  and  the  attendance 
of  a  skillful  physician  or  surgeon.  Nor  jet  for  the  beggar, 
who  loads  a  life  of  dissolute  idleness,  rotating  in  winter  and 
in  sickness  ahont  the  charitable  inetitutions  of  this  city.  It 
is  intended  for  the  succor  and  restoration  of  the  deserving 
sick  poor,  and  in  an  especial  manner  for  that  sadiy  numeroDB 
class  of  people  in  this  great  city  who  have  seen  better  days 
People  to  whose  sufferings  in  poverty  and  sickness,  education 
and  refinement  put  on  a  keener  edge ;  strangers — strangers 
to  the  homes  of  plenty  and  comfort  in  which  they  have  been 
bom  and  nurtured,  and  from  which  misfortune  and  disease 
have  parted  them.  Nor  is  it  alone  to  the  strangers  within 
our  midst  that  the  privileges  of  this  great  chanty  are  ex- 
tended. "Wlioso  is  in  need  of  the  especial  aid  this  Iiistitution 
is  intended  to  afford — even  though  afar  off — according  to  the 
broad  rendering  of  its  patron — is  entitled  to  be  counted  a 
stranger,  and  to  be  taken  in.  Such  as  suffer  with  grave  dis- 
ease, requiring  sidll  and  an  extended  experience  not  readily 
attainable  in  the  rural  districts,  will  be  permitted  to  receive, 
equally  with  '  the  strangers  within  our  gates,'  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Strangers'  Hospital.  And  yet  another  class  1  To 
those,  either  rich  or  poor,  suddenly  stricken  down  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  the  doors  of  this  place  are  open  at  every 
hour,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  every  comfort  and  assist- 
ance will  be  afforded  them." 

The  Institution  and  its  furniture,  at  the  time  of  opening, 
had  cost  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
which  was  paid  by  the  generous  founder,  who  also  proposes, 
by  the  divine  blessing,  to  entirely  support  it  in  its  operations. 
The  Institution  is  to  be  conducted  under  Protestant  auspices, 
but  it  is  not  denominational.  Mr.  Keyser  attends  the  Baptist 
church,  but  is  not  a  communicant. 
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THE  HEW  YORK  OPHTHALMIC   HOSPITAL. 
{Corner  Twenty-third  street  and  Third  aamiue.) 

3HE  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital  was  incorporated 
,  April  2l8t,  1853,  and  was  opened  for  the  treatment 
[  of  patients  May  25th  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
founded  chiefly  by  Mark  Stephenson,  and  wae  first 
opened  at  No.  6  Stuyvesant  square.  The  Institution  was 
30nducted  by  a  corps  of  physicians  of  the  Allopathic  prac- 
tice until  the  year  1867,  when  at  the  instigation  of  certain 
interested  parties  a  revolution  in  its  management  was  pro- 
duced. At  the  annual  election  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
that  year,  seventeen  of  tlie  nineteen  elected  were  inclined  to 
the  practice  of  Homeopathy,  and  they  immediately  appointed 
a  board  of  surgeons  of  that  school  to  take  charge  of  the  Hos- 
pital. During  the  four  and  a  half  years  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Homeopathic  practice,  over  live  thousand  patients 
have  been  treated,  and  the  number  now  amounts  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  per  annum. 

The  Institution  has  been  for  many  years  at  the  comer  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  street,  in  a  leased  building 
but  after  much  exertion  the  managers  have  succeeded  in 
raising  funds,  and  are  now  erecting  a  fine  structure  of  their 
own,  situated  comer  Twenty-third  street  and  Third  avenue, 
at  a  cost  o£  nearly  $100,000,  With  the  entrance  of  the 
society  into  this  improved  edifice,  affording  ample  accommo- 
dations for  in-door  patients,  will  doubtless  come  a  greatly 
enlarged  busings,  allowing  (Jie  public  to  choose  between  the 
two  methods  of  medical  treatment. 


MEW  YOEK  OPHTHAIMIC  iJUC  ATTEAL  INSTITUTE. 
(No.  46  BoMt  Tadfth etreet.) 

pHE  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute  was 
incorporated,  under  the  general  act  of  1848,  on  the 
28th  day  of  August,  1869.  It  was  founded  and  put 
in  worlang  order  by  the  personal  efforts  and  private 
means  of  Dr.  H.  Knapp,  of  this  city,  formerly  professor  in 
the  University   of  Heidelberg.     The   premises  at  No.  46 
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East  Twelfth  street,  wliere  the  work  of  the  lustitution  ia  con- 
ducted, is  his  private  property. 

The  objects  of  the  Institute  are:  1.  "The  treatment  of 
patients  sufferinsj  from  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  belonging 
to  all  classes  of  society.  3.  The  advancement  of  medical 
science,  in  particular  the  branches  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otoloffy.  This  is  effected  by  the  experience  derived  from  the 
examination  and  treatment  of  patients,  bysoientiiic  investiga- 
tion, and  systematic  medical  instruction." 

The  Institntion,  working  as  a  Hospital,  was  opened  for  out- 
door patients  on  the  18th  of  May,  1869,  and  for  the  reception 
of  in-door  patients  in  the  following  June.  At  the  issue  of 
their  last  report  it  appeared  that  5,559  had  been  treated  in 
the  Dispensary,  and  468  in  the  Hospital. 

Three  classes  of  in-door  patients  are  received.  The  first 
class  pay  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day  for  board,  and  the 
usual  prices  for  professional  services.  The  second  class  pay 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day,  with  no  additional  charges. 
The  third  class  are  indigent  patients,  and  are  admitted  gratu- 
itously. The  expense  of  the  Institution  tiie  last  year 
amounted  to  $15,102.09 ;  of  which  sum  tlie  paypatients  con- 
tributed $7,812.69,  the  State  $1,288.82,  the  mty  of  New 
Tork  $1,000,  and  the  remaining  $5,000  were  generoi^ly  sup- 
plied hy  Dr.  Knapp. 

The  society  has  received  for  the  present  year  a  grant  of 
$2,000  from  the  State,  and  a  similar  sum  from  the  city  au- 
thorities. 

The  Dispensary  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  house, 
which  has  a  large  hall,  used  as  a  waiting-room,  and  capable 
of  seating  about  sixty  people ;  a  reception-room,  in  which  die 
patients  are  treated ;  two  dark  rooms  for  examinations  with 
eye  and  ear  mirroi-s,  and  other  instruments ;  and  a  separate 
waiting-room  for  severer  cases,  especially  such  as  have  to  un- 
dergo operations.  Two  wash-hand  stands,  one  in  the  recep- 
tion-room and  another  in  the  hall,  with  warm  and  cold  water, 
offer  great  convenience  and  relief  to  the  surgeons  and  pa- 
tients. The  dispensary  is  a  charity,  open  to  the  poor  daily 
from  one  to  three  o'clock  p.m. 

The  in-door  department,  entirely  separated  from  the  Dis- 
pensary, occupies  the  four  stories  of  the  house.  The  latter  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  front,  but  widens  posteriorly  to  fifty-two 
feet,  having  in  the  rear  a  yard  sixty  feet  broad  and  twenty- 
five  feet  deep.     A  spacious  hall,  with  a  large  winding  stair- 
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case  in  the  centre,  forms  a  most  excellent  natural  ventilator, 
while,  in  addition,  a  proper  ventilation  and  light  flue  runs 
from  the  kitchen  hall  to  the  roof.  The  in-door  department 
resembles  a  private  hotel  more  than  a  hospital,  Iiaving  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  and  larger  bed-rooms,  a  parlor, 
dining-room,  piazza,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  with  accommodation 
for  thirty  patients.  The  furniture  is  neat  but  plain  in  the 
tov)  floor,  handsome  and  elegant  in  the  lower  stories,  thus 
affording  totlie  inmates  all  the  comforts  which  are  compatible 
witii  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  The  beds  are  of  the  first 
quality  throughout.  A  matron  has  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment. Experienced  and  trusty  imrses  are  in  constant  atten- 
dance on  the  patients.  The  position  of  resident  physician  ia 
filled  by  a  competent  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon. 


€ 


MANHATTAN  EYE  AND  EAK  HOSPITAL. 
(JVo.  233  East  Thirty-fimrfh  strea.) 

P'HE  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  May  5, 
,  1869.  The  society  began  its  work  in  a  temporary 
building,  No.  233  East  Thirty-fouiih  street,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1869,  by  opening  a  daily  clinic  for  the  gi-a- 
tuitous  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  providing  thirteen  beds  in 
suitable  wards  for  such  eases  as  might  require  surgical  oper- 
ations or  other  careful  in-door  treatment  The  society,  thus 
far.  has  neither  asked  nor  received  State  or  municipal  aid,  its 
funds  being  generously  provided  by  the  benevolent  men  who 
planned  the  entei-prise,  and  their  friends.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors, its  officers,  and  the  surgical  staff  serve  gratuitously. 

The  directors  have  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Forty-first  street,  hav- 
ing a  frontage  of  one  hundred  feet  on  the  avenue  and  eighty 
feet  on  the  side  street,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  $15,000  have 
been  paid  on  the  same.  Upon  this  they  p\irpose  t»  erect 
suitable  hospital  buildings  as  soon  as  the  funds  can  he  se- 
cured. 

On  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  1871,  the  society  issued  its 
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first  printed  report,  detailing  the  account  of  its  proceedings, 
and  showing  that,  during  the  fourteen  and  one-half  months 
of  its  active  existence,  1,227  patients  with  diseases  of  the  eye 
had  been  treated,  and  430  with  diseases  of  the  ear.  The 
Hospital  is  always  open  for  the  reception  of  in-door  patients, 
and  on  every  secular  day  at  two  o'clock  p.m..  for  such  as  may 
attend  gratuitously  the  Dispensary  for  the  ont-door  service. 

Many  cases  Jiave  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  year  to 
illustrate  the  beneficent  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Hospital.     "We  append  a  few : 

"  An  old  man,  who  was  once  in  affluent  circumstances,  but 
had  lost  his  property,  so  that  he  was  an  object  of  charity,  was 
brought  to  the  Hospital  blind.  One  eye  was  found  to  be 
hopelessly  disorganized  by  disease,  and  the  other  fast  becom- 
ing so.  An  operation  was  at  once  performed  on  the  eye  least 
diseased,  and  in  which  he  could  just  diatiDgnisli  light  from 
darkness ;  it  did  not  avail  much,  however,  and  then,  on  con- 
sultation, it  was  decided  to  remo\-e  the  most  diseased  eye, 
trusting  that  this  radical  procedure  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
eye  which  was  rapidly  becoming  as  hopelessly  affected.  This 
was  done ;  in  a  few  days  the  sight  of  the  remaining  eye  be- 
gan slowly  to  improve,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  in  about 
three  months  he  was  again  able  to  read  and  write,  and  he  is 
now  earning  his  bread.  This  poor  man  was  so  destitute  of 
means  that  he  was  not  able  to  pay  his  boai-d  for  one  day  of 
the  three  months  he  was  in  the  Hospital,  and  but  for  its  cha- 
rity his  eyes  would  have  very  soon  been  beyond  all  hope. 

"  A  day  laborer,  with  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  had 
been  blind  for  a  year.  He  was  led  to  the  Hospital  by  a 
friend ;  he  was  found  to  have  a  cataract,  which  was  removed 
by  an  operation,  and  in  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  leave  the 
Hospital  with  sight  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  haa 
now  been  at  work  for  a  year.  He  was  also  unable  to  pay  his 
board. 

"  A  poor  man,  a  widower,  and  his  four  small  children,  came 
into  the  Hospital  with  Ophthalmia,  contracted  in  their  over- 
crowded tenement  from  a  child  that  had  returned  diseased 
from  the  Westchester  Reformatory.  They  formed  a  piteous 
group,  and  were  in  immediate  danger  of  blindness.  They 
were  ragged  and  unclean  ;  special  arrangements  were  made 
to  cleanse,  clothe,  and  treat  them,  and  after  prolonged  and 
painstaking  care  they  were  all  saved  from  blindness. 

"An  old  lady,  in  reduced  circumstances,  was  brought  in 
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blind  with  cataract ;  she  was  operated  upon,  and  her  sight  re- 
stored, so  that  she  could  read  and  write  the  finest  print  or 
writing. 

"  A  man  who  had  for  many  years  occupied  a  fiduciary  posi- 
tion became  blind  and  was  brought  to  the  Hospital,  where 
he  was  operated  upon  for  cataract,  and  his  Tision  restored, 

"  A  poor  seamstress,  blind  with  cataract,  was  operated  upon 
and  her  sight  restored. 

"A  poor  old  man,  who  had  for  some  years  been  shut  up  at 
his  liouse  by  his  relations  as  hopelessly  blind,  was  brouglit  to 
the  Hospital,  operated  upon  for  cataract,  and  useful  yision  re- 
stored. So  we  might  go  on  to  narrate  several  scores  of  caeea 
in  which  blindness  was  either  cured  or  prevented. 

"  What  is  said  of  the  eases  of  disease  of  the  eye  holds  true 
also  witli  regard  to  eases  of  diseases  of  the  ear." 


(East  TwentielA  street.) 


pllE  society  which  stJU  perpetuates  this  noble  charity 
began  its  career  during  the  last  war  with  England,  and 
has  now  issued  its  fifty-eighth  annual  report.  In 
other  lands,  where  institutions  have  attained  the  hoary 
growth  of  centuries,  this  statement  would  occasion  no  remarii; 
but  here,  amid  the  rush  of  new  events,  and  the  ceaseless 
change  in  nearly  every  locality,  we  can  but  feel  that  this  de- 
serves the  appellation  of  time-honored.  Tlie  wants  of  human 
nature  are  identical  in  all  ages,  hence  an  institution  to  provide 
for  aged  females,  wiiose  declining  years  Tvere  saddened  by 
poverty,  was  needed  in  this  city  sixty  years  ago.  Tiie  com- 
mon almshouse,  filled  as  it  usually  is  with  the  dregs  of  soci- 
ety, is  not  a  place  of  comfort  to  persons  of  refined  sensibili- 
ties. For  the  relief  of  this  class,  a  few  benevolent  ladies 
were  moved  with  compassion.  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
their  plans  were  held,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1813  an  associa- 
tion w^  formed,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  this  society.  The 
oi^;anization  of  the  society  occurred  on  the  7th  of  February, 
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1814,  in  the  session  room  of  the  Brieb  Presbyterian  Chureli, 
when  a  constitntion  was  adopted,  and  a  board  of  sixteen  man- 
agers elected.  The  managers  held  their  regular  meetings  f  r r 
three  years  in  the  same  chnrch,  after  which  they  were  held  in 
private  houses,  until  the  completion  of  the  Asylum  in  1838. 
During  the  first  twenty-four  years,  the  society  simply  gave 
pensions  to  its  needy  beneficiaries  in  money  and  clothing,  and 
thought  of  nothing  beyond.  But  in  1833  the  plan  of  erecting 
a  suitable  Asylum  waa  proposed.  In  the  winter  of  1834,  after 
a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Sohroeder,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  (then  in  Canal  street),  setting  forth  the  wants  of 
the  society,  a  collection  of  $310.30  was  taken  for  the  enter- 
prise. But  the  impression  made  on  the  audience  was  better 
than  the  collection.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  who 
were  listeners,  soon  presented  the  society  with  a  deed  of  three 
lots  of  ground,  the  site  of  the  present  building,  John  Jacob 
Aator  nobiy,  headed  a  subscription  with  $5,000,  on  condition 
that  $20,000  should  be  raised  in  a  year.  The  ball  being  now 
fully  in  motion,  many  merchants  and  persons  of  wealth  were 
successfully  appealed  to,  and  the  amount  realized.  Tlie  Asy- 
lum was  commenced  in  1837,  and  the  following  year  com- 
pleted and  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  inmates.  The 
edifice  is  a  four-story  brick,  with  a  fine  basement  and  sub- 
cellar,  with  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  persons, 
including  resident  oiBcers  and  employfe. 

The  want  of  an  infirmary  was  soon  apparent,  and  Mr.  Astor 
again  pledged  $3,000,  which,  with  numerous  smaller  sums,  en- 
abled the  managers  in  1845  to  purchase  the  adjoining  lot  and 
complete  the  desired  building.  In  1816  the  society  received 
from  the  Common  Council  $300,  and  the  year  following,  $250, 
whichjwith  a  recent  State  donation  of  $6,000,  comprise  all 
sums  ever  drawn  from  the  public  authorities — a  fine  record, 
indeed,  in  this  age  of  public  plunder. 

This  society,  being  the  pioneer  of  its  kind,  has  exerted  a 
most  healthful  influence  in  the  city  and  country,  and  ita  man- 
agers, being  selected  from  the  several  denominations,  have  in- 
fused its  spirit  into  all  the  churches.  Persons  are  not  admit- 
ted under  sixty  years  of  age,  and  are  required  to  furnish  their 
own  rooms,  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  fifty  dollars,  and  leave 
what  other  property  they  may  inherit  to  the  Institution.  No 
denominational  tests  are  urged  in  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates, though  the  greater  number  are  from  the  Keformed 
Dutch  and  the  Presbyterian  churches.     It  may  be  interest- 
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ing  to  state  that  the  Asylum  at  one  time  sheltered  a  near  rela- 
tive of  President  "Washington,  and  has  at  this  writing,  within 
its  walls,  a  cousin  of  General  Lamb.  The  Asylum  is  conve- 
niently arranged,  the  rooms  are  large  and  cheerful,  and  per- 
fect order  ana  tidiness  reign  in  every  department.  The  same 
cook  has  had  charge  of  the  kitchen  twenty-seven  years.  The 
inmates  have  nearly  all  lived  to  a  remarkable  age.  The  obit- 
uary record  shows  that  some  died  at  84,  some  at  85,  others  at 
86,  89,  93,  and  97.  In  1851  the  vestry  of  Trinity  church 
granted  the  association  a  burial  plot  in  their  cemetery,  and 
flie  same  year  similar  donations  were  received  from  the 
trustees  of  Cypress  Hill  and  of  Greenwood.  As  the  Asylum 
is  likely  to  continue  for  generations  to  come,  and  constantly 
enlarge  its  operations,  all  these  plots  and  many  more  will 
probably  be  needed. 

In  the  winter  of  1822-23  an  auxiliary  society  was  formed 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  E.  Mowatt  and  Miss  Ann  Dom- 
iniek  (now  Krs.  GiUett,  the  First  Directress),  the  object  of 
which  was  to  provide  suitable  clothing  for  the  pensioners. 
This  arrangement  has  been  continued  through  all  tliese  years, 
accomplishmg  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  The  plan  of 
providing  for  out-door  pensioners  did  not  cease  with  the 
opening  of  the  Asylum,  but  still  continues.  In  1851  their 
printed  report  showed  that  no  less  than  eighty-seven  had  been 
regulai'ly  assisted  during  the  year,  and  that  one  of  these  had 
died  at  the  ripe  age  of  100  yeare,  who  had  annually  received 
aid  since  the  formation  of  the  society. 

The  inmates  of  the  Asylum  have  numbered  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  for  many  years  past,  and  the  expense  of  the 
Institution  has  ranged  from  ten  to  twenty  tlioi^and  dollars 
per  annum.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  ediiice  on  Fourth 
avenue  and  Seventy-eighth  street  have  been  adopted.  The 
new  Asylum  will  ho  of  stone,  hve  stories  high,  surmounted 
by  a  Mansard  i-oof ,  and  is  estimated  to  cf>st  $175,000.  When 
this  is  completed  tlie  old  Asylum  in  Twentietli  street  will  be 
disposed  of.  Notwitlistanding  tlie  great  multiplication  of 
benevolent  societies  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
hundreds  are  still  knocking  at  these  doors  who  cannot  be 
admitted  until  death  shall  remove  the  present  inmates,  or 
enlarged  accommodations  are  provided.  Services  are  held 
regularly  by  the  pastoi-s  of  the  neighborhood,  and  skilled 
physicians  have  always  freely  rendered  their  services. 
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.uhIIO  the  ladiea  of  tJie  Metliodist  Episcopal  cbnreh  must 
f*^^  be  accorded  the  honor  of  founding  the  firet  denomin- 
■  ^^*,^  atioiial  Institution  for  the  support  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  members  of  their  persiiasion,  whose  circum- 
stances especially  reqiiire  it.  The  Home  in  East  Twentieth 
street  had  preceded  it  twelve  ;j'ears,  and  proved  the  necessity 
and  feasibility  of  such  enterprises ;  but  this  was  not  denomin- 
ational, and,  great  as  had  been  its  usefulness,  there  still  re- 
mained a  wide  field  in  every  religious  organization  for  the 
largest  endeavors  of  the  self-sacrificing,  and  tlie  charities  of 
the  benevolent.  Under  the  profound  conviction  tliat  a  home 
should  be  provided  for  the  aged  and  indigent  of  their  own 
communion,  a  meeting  was  convened  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1850,  at  459  Broadway,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  vener- 
able Nathan  Bangs.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed 
and  several  subsequent  meetings  held,  which  resulted  finally 
in  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and  the  organization  of  a 
society,  which  consists  of  a  board  of  seventy,  or  more,  female 
maniw;ers,  elected  annually  from  the  various  Methodist 
churches  in  New  York,  and  an  advisory  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1850,  the  building  No.  16 
Horatio  street  was  leased  at  an  annual  rent  of  $480,  and 
soon  after  its  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
inmates.  Miicli  of  its  furniture  was  contributed  by  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise.  T!ie  act  of  incorporation  passed 
the  Legislature  June  19,  1851,  seven  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Institution.  During  the  first  year  twenty-three  in- 
mates wore  admitted,  two  of  whom  died,  and  the  second  year 
ten  more  were  received,  and  one  died,  leaving  an  average 
family  of  thirty  for  the  second  year.  This  not  only  com- 
pletely filled  the  building,  but  forced  npon  the  minds  of  the 
managers  the  necessity  ox  providing  more  enlarged  accommo- 
dations. About  this  time,  a  fine  plot  of  ground  on  Sixty-first 
street  and  Broadway  was  purchased,  and  a  plan  of  a  build- 
ing prepared.     A  little  consideration  led  to  the  conclusion 
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that  these  lota,  situated  in  so  eligible  a  part  of  the  city,  might 
be  advantageously  disposed  of,  and  a  much  larger  plot  ob- 
tained thereby,  feirther  out  of  town.  In  1853  twelve  lots 
were  selected  and  purchased  on  the  Kingsbridge  road,  at  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third 
streets.  The  increase  of  the  price  of  building  materials,  and 
the  want  of  available  funds,  delayed  for  two  years  longer  the 
commencement  of  the  much-deaired  edifice.  But  God,  in  His 
inscrutable  providence,  was  preparing  them  a  site  for  their 
Betliesda  in  one  of  the  loveliest  portions  of  the  city,  where  the 
ased  inmates  might  remain  in  convenient  communication  with 
their  cliurches'and  friends.  In  1855,  Mr,  William  S.  Seaman, 
an  aged  member  of  the  Allen  Street  M.  E.  cliureh,  donated  to 
the  society  two  choice  lots  on  Forty-second  street,  near  Eighth 
avenue,  on  condition  that  the  annual  interest  of  tlie  estimated 
value  of  the  property  should  be  paid  to  him  during  liis  life- 
time. The  society  promptly  accepted  this  generous  gift,  soon 
purchased  the  lot  adjoimng,  and  the  following  summer  began 
the  erection  of  tlie  Home,  Mr.  Seaman  died  nine  months 
after  the  conveyance  of  the  property,  but  his  last  days  were 
cheered  with  the  assurance  that  the  eherislied  Institution 
would  be  immediately  erected,  on  the  site  he  liad  so  benevo- 
lently contributed.  The  comer-stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ser^nc^  September  16th,  186G,  and  the 
'on  dedicat  ■■'"■■ 


Listitution  dedicated  by  Bishops  Morris  and  J 
other  clergymen,  April  27th,  1857.     The  family,  after  j-esiJ- 
ing  six  and  a  half  years  in  Iloratio  street,  was  removed  to 
these  more  eligible  quarters  on  May  1st  of  tlie  same  year. 

The  edilice  is  a  substantial  brick,  sixty-two  feet  front  and 
eiglity-two  deep,  four  stories  high,  with  a  brown-stone  front, 
and  is  constructed  in  the  trothic  order.  The  main  entrance, 
over  wliich  is  the  cliapel  and  infirmary,  projects  several  feet 
from  the  body  of  the  building,  and  is  reached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps.  The  basement,  which  is  entirely  above 
ground,  contains  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  laundry,  store- 
rooms, and  pantry,  besides  a  broad  entrance  hall,  all  conven- 
iently arranged.  On  tlie  right  of  the  vestibule,  on  the  first 
floor,  is  a  commodious  parlor  for  visitors,  and  on  the  left,  one 
for  committees.  A  large  and  airy  rotunda  adjoins,  entered 
through  sliding  doors,  lighted  by  a  dome  of  sixteen  lai^  win- 
dows, which  may  be  raised  by  cords  for  Ycntilation.  This  is 
surrounded  by  convenient  rooms  for  inmates,  the  superin- 
ling  among  them,  and  so  arranged  as  to  make  com- 
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nmnication  easy  with  any  or  all  of  the  family.  The  Becond 
and  third  etoriea  have  circular  corridors,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  pleasant  apartments,  each  having  one  or  more 
windows,  and  a  ventilator.  On  either  side  of  the  front  en- 
trance is  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story,  where 
over  the  vestimile  and  the  parlors  is  the  tasty  ehapel,  with 
seating  for  one  hundred  peraons,  and  immediately  above  this 
is  the  infirmary,  a  large  airy  room,  commanding  an  extended 
view  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  When  erected  it  was 
said  to  contain  space  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred 
pei-sons,  but  that  number  has  never  been  received.  It  is 
heated  by  furnaces  throughout,  each  room  having  its  register. 
It  is  well  provided  vnth  bath-rooms  and  Croton,  nas  an  ample 
cellar,  and  at  its  erection  was  one  of  the  best  ventilated  and 
finest  arranged  buildings  in  the  city. 

The  lot  purchased  cost  $6,400,  the  edifice  $30,000,  and  in 
1807  the  building  adjoining  was  added  at  the  cost  of  an 
additional  $20,000.  The  property  is  now  valued  at  $125,000. 
The  purchase  of  the  last  building  made  space  for  the  recep- 
tion of  several  aged  men,  Down  to  the  time  of  entering  the 
new  building  the  family  averaged  twenty-five,  since  which 
it  haft  been  at  least  trebled,  and  now  averages  over  eighty. 
Since  iia  opening,  in  1860, 194  beneficiaries  have  shared  its 

feneroDS  ho8pitaIity_,  of  whom  90  have  died,  and  21  have 
een  otherwise  provided  for. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  building  a  debt  of  $23,000 
remained  against  the  property.  The  number  of  inmates  soon 
greatly  increased,  prices  advanced,  the  war  and  other  provi- 
dences swept  away  many  of  their  generous  friends,  and  dur- 
ing these  trying  periods  the  managers  were  often,  like  Pro- 
fessor Francke  at  Halle,  driven  in  deep  anxiety  to  the  Lord 
with  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Institution.  With  mucli  exer- 
tion the  current  expense  were,  however,  met,  and  the  debt 
gradually  reduced.  In  June,  1864,  a  strawberry  festival,  as 
IS  their  annual  ciHtom,  was  held,  and  on  the  first  of  July  at 
the  meeting  of  the  managers  the  proceeds  were  announced  to 
have  amounted  to  $588.  The  treasurer  inquired,  "  Shall  the 
money  be  used  in  paying  the  interest  due  on  the  debt  at  the 
Greenwich  Saving  Bank  ? "  At  this  point  Mr.  Samuel  Hal- 
sted,  a  member  or  the  advisory  committee,  stepped  forward 
and  presented  a  receipt  in  full  irom  the  president  of  the 
bank.  He  and  his  excellent  brother  Schureman  had  silently 
by  subscription,  raised  the  amount  necessary  to  cancel  all  in- 
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debtedness  and  to  thoroughly  repair  and  repaint  the  bnilding. 
A  thrill  of  joy  at  this  delightrul  surprise  ran  through  every 
heart,  and  found  expression  in  the  long-meter  doxology, 
which  was  eimg  with  great  zest,  all  the  members  rising  to 
their  feet. 

Several  grants  have  been  received  from  the  Common  Ooan- 
cil  and  the  Legislature,  though  the  sentiment  now  very  gener- 
ally prevails  in  the  denomination  that  eneh  donations  Sionld 
neither  be  solicited  nor  received.  The  society  lias  held 
several  moderately  snccossful  fairs,  realized  something  every 
year  from  donations,  festivals,  and  lectures.  It  has  also 
been  remembered  with  several  small  legacies,  among  which 
we  may  mention  that  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Heading,  of  $2,300. 

The  New  York  Preachers'  meeting  annuallv  an-anges  to 
supply  the  Home  with  preaching,  once  on  each  Sabbath,  by 
the  pastors  stationed  in  tlie  city.  Prayer-meetings,  class-meet- 
ings, and  love-feasts  are  held  statedly,  and  are  often  seasons 
of  great  interest.  Many  of  the  inmates  are  infirm,  some  have 
been  entirely  helpless  for  years,  and  most  of  them  live  to  very 
advanced  age.  In  1854  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Kairns  died,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  117  years,  and  the  same  year  Mra.  Elizabeth 
Cairns,  aged  100  years.  "With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him, 
and  diow  him  my  salvation,"  The  New  York  Conferences, 
during  their  sessions  in  the  city,  have,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
managers,  enjoyed  some  interesting  tea-meetings  at  the 
Institution,  and  the  old  ladies  have  several  times  been  j^ree- 
ably  surprised  by  the  members  of  the  different  churches,  who 
have  spread  their  tables  with  delicacies,  and  left  other  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  their  regard.  The  managers  now  contem- 
plate the  removal  of  the  Institution  farther  up  town,  to  secure 
more  enlarged  accommodations.  The  resident  manager  and 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Matilda  M.  Adams,  has  held  some 
important  position  in  the  board  since  the  oi^anization  of  the 
society.  Slie  is  a  lady  of  solid  culture,  of  genial  piety,  and 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  tiiose  varied  administrative 
faculties  befitting  her  position,  and  so  rarely  blended  in  the 
same  person.  May  she  and  ail  who  have  toiled  with  her  in 
this  blessed  work,  and  those  whose  sorrows  they  have  as- 
suaged, meet  in  that  Some  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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Thirty-seven  years  ago  a  number  of  Christian  ladies  in  New 
York  were  moved  to  negin  a  work  in  behalf  of  the  helpless, 
the  exposed,  and  the  forsaken.  An  organization  known  as 
the  "American  Pemalo  Guardian  Society"  was  formed,  and 
its  executive  committee  for  some  time  held  their  weekly 
meetings  in  a  small  rear  basement  under  the  old  Tract  House. 
These  devoted  women  visited  tlie  city  prisons,  and  the 
manufactories  where  hundreds  of  young  girls  were  employed, 
distributing  religious  tracts,  papers,  Bibles,  Testaments,  giv. 
ing  connselto  the  inexperienced,  and  providing  situations  for 
many  out  of  employment  They  also  scanned  the  poorest 
districts,  employed  pious  female  missionaries  to  visit  from 
house  to  house,  to  instruct  and  encourage  the  ignorant  and 
desponding.  Poor  forsaken  children,  destined  for  the  alms- 
house, were  taken  to  their  own  houses  and  provided  for  until 
suitable  homes  could  be  obtained  for  them.  At  that  time 
thero  were  no  "  Girls'  Lodging  Houses,"  "  Working  Women's 
Unions,"  or  "  Homes,"  where  innocent, penniless  young  females 
could  apply  for  a  night's  lodging  and  the  necessary  helps  to 
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a  aituation.  No  doors  save  those  leading  to  the  prison,  the 
almshouse,  or  the  brothel,  were  certain  to  open  to  the  indi- 
gent, friendless,  unfortunate  girl  or  widow,  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  the  whirl  of  this  gj'eat  city.  To  guard  youug  fe- 
males, to  provide  for  helpless  childhood,  and  to  care  for  tlie 
sorrowing  widow,  seem  to  have  been  the  leading  thoughts 
of  the  association,  A  work  so  eminently  Christ-like,  now 
commended  by  the  most  vile,  was  then  watched  with  in- 
difference and  suspicion  by  many  of  the  good.  The  maua- 
gers  of  many  of  the  pioneer  benevolent  associations,  in  their 
triumphant  contests  witli  the  prejudices  and  calumny  of  their 
generations,  have  fought  battles  requiriiig  a  courage  and  de- 
serving the  honor  of  a  "Wellington  or  a  \Vashington.  The 
great  change  wrought  in  public  sentiment,  concerning  Chris- 
tian duty  to  tlie  friendless  and  fallen,  the  decided  support 
cheerfnliy  given  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  num- 
erous similar  charities  that  have  sprung  xip  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  are  sources  of  the  most  profound  satisfaction 
to  the  surviving  early  friends  of  this  excellent  Institution. 
During  the  early  yeai-s  of  the  movement  tlieir  records  show 
that  more  than  temporal  advantage  came  to  many  houses  of 
destitution,  scores  if  not  hundreds  were  converted  to  God, 
and  drawn  into  the  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd.  Still  their 
efforts  lacked  concentration  and  thoroughness,  for  want  of  a 
building  suited  to  their  undertaking.  No  plan  for  the  recep- 
tion of  inmates  really  commensurate  witli  the  aims  of  the 
society  was  adopted  until  1847,  when  a  building  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Sec<uid  street  and  the  Bowery  was  rented. 
About  this  time  tlie  managers  issued  a  printed  appeal  for 
means  to  ereeif  a  Home  for  tlie  Friendless,  calling  attention  to 
the  numbers  of  females  constantly  out  of  employment,  and 
the  scores  of  oiphan  or  deserted  children  who,  by  early  care, 
might  be  saved  from  pauperism  and  prison.  The  means 
came,  lots  were  purchased  on  East  Thirtieth  street,  and  in 
December,  1848,  the  Home,  a  fine  three-story  brick  edifice, 
with  accommodations  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, was  dedicated,  to  tlie  great  joy  of  the  managers,  who 
had  toiled  amid  embarrassments  so  many  years.  The  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  the  society  was  now  greatly  emarged.  Ilun- 
dreds  were  annually  fed,  instructed,  and  furnished  with  situa- 
tions. This  Institution  is  tiot  a  Home  for  those  who  are 
friendless  because  guilty  of  crimes  against  society;  nor  to 
adult  paupers,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  say,  "  If  any  will  not 
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work,  neither  shall  he  eat;"  nor  yet  for  the  aged,  infirm,  or 
diseased,  for  whom  other  establishments  have  been  erected. 
It  is  a  temporary  asylum  for  homeless,  friendless  diildren, 
an  arclied  and  gilded  passage-way  from  din^y,  remorseless 
poverty,  to  a  home  of  affection,  culture,  and  elevation.  It  is 
a  temporary  refuge  for  destitute  young  women,  not  fallen, 
but  witliin  the  age  and  circumstances  of  temptation,  needing 
protection,  and  willing  to  live  by  honest  toil.  It  contains  a 
department  for  small  eliildren  also,  but  such  only  are  taken 
as  afford  the  prospect  of  early  adoption.  Children  do  not 
remaiu  at  the  Home  over  tliree  months  on  an  average.  The 
plan  of  the  society  is  a  radical  divergence  from  tlie  old  or- 
phan asylum  system.  Instead  of  keeping  the  children  within 
the  nan'ow  limits  of  an  asylum  for  years,  forming  habits  and 
intimacies  whidi  must  ultimately  be  broken,  they  are  early 
placed  in  Christian  hontca,  where  daily  contact  with  the 
affairs  of  common  life  enters  lamely  into  their  training.  The 
act  of  incorporation  passed  the  Legislature  April  6, 1S49,  and 
was  ameTided  requiring  magistrates  to  commit  vagrant  and 
deserted  children  to  the  care  of  this  society  April  3, 1857. 

In  ISStt  the  society  erected  another  fine  building  on 
Twenty-ninth  street,  immediately  opposite  the  Home,  coimect- 
ing  the  two  with  a  bridge.  This  edifice  has  a  front  of  seventy- 
five  feet,  is  four  stories  high,  constructed  of  brick  in  the  Ro- 
manesque order,  and  contains  the  chapel,  the  Home  School 
(for  the  instniction  of  the  children  while  remaining  in  the 
Institution),  an  Industnal  School,  the  publication,  and  other 
ofiices  of  the  society.  The  six  lots  on  which  these  buildings 
stand  cost  originally  less  than  $12,000,  but  are  now  valued, 
exclusive  of  buildings,  at  $75,000.  The  property  of  the  so- 
ciety at  present,  including  the  four  buildings  purchased  for 
industrial  schools,  is  probab'y  worth  $150,000,  and  in  free  from 
debt. 

The  society  began  the  publication  of  the  "  Advocate  and 
Guardian"  in  1835,  which  lias  been  a  valuable  medium  of 
communication  with  the  benevolent  public,  bringing  hundreds . 
of  friends  to  select  children  or  confer  donations,  besides  bless- 
ing many  with  the  valuable  religious  matter  with  which  it  has 
always  been  filled.  Iti  circulation  amounts  to  about  33,000 
at  present,  bringing  a  small  revenue  above  its  expenses. 

The  society  conducts  its  business  through  a  president,  vice- 
president,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  thirty-five  or  more 
managers,  annually  elected,  representing  the  different  Evan- 
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gelical  denominations.  These  are  divided  into  tlie  necessary 
committees,  and  give  mudi  time  to  the  Institution.  Seventeen 
years  ago  the  society  opened  its  first  industrial  school,  Mrs. 
"Wilaon  living  previously  estahlished  the  feasibility  of  such  au 
nndertabing.  It  has  now  eleven  of  these  schools  securely 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  about  1,500  childreri,  while  the  names  of  sev- 
eral thousand  are  on  register.  These  are  emphatically  mis- 
flion  movements,  as  they  are  established  among  and  gather  in 
the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  the  population,  Tlion- 
sands  of  ragged,  neglected  girls  treading  the  slippery  glaciers 
of  time,  and  certain  to  plunge  after  a  short  career  of  vice  into 
the  darkest  ruin,  are  thus  annually  reached,  instructed  in  let- 
ters, and  trained  to  useful  industry.  But  the  influence  ex- 
tends beyond  the  children.  The  parents  are  reached,  and 
soon  a  mothers'  meeting  is  established.  Women  who  have  not 
seen  the  inside  of  a  churah  in  thirty  years,  perhaps  never,  are 
drawn  oat  to  a  mothers'  meeting  composed  of  women  as  ignor- 
ant and  poor  as  themselves,  where  the  Scriptures  are  read, 
prayer  offered,  and  exhortations  given  by  earnest  women  who 
go  out  to  seek  and  save  tlie  lost.  Many  are  awakened,  some 
converted,  nearly  all  are  improved.    Rum  and  other  evils  are 

Eartially  or  entirely  abandoned,  industry  and  its  attendant 
lessings  follow.  The  amount  of  good  accomplished  in  tKia 
single  branch  ia  incalculable. 

Another  branch  is  the  Dorcas  Department.  This  contains 
the  garments,  bedding,  etc,  sent  in  barrels  and  boxes  from 
hundi'eds  of  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
what  is  prepared  by  the  benevolent  in  tlie  city.  From  these 
shelves  supplies  are  drawn  to  cover  the  half-naked  children 
admitted  to  the  Home,  and  to  fit  them  for  a  long  journey  to  a 
country  home  with  their  newly-appointed  guardians.  Poor 
widows  and  deserted  women,  with  ciuldren,  are  also  assisted 
to  enable  them  to  keep  their  families  together.  The  demands 
oa  these  shelves  are  enormous.  From  1847  to  1863,  over 
12,000  beneficiaries  were  admitted  to  tlie  Home ;  an  average 
per  annum,  including  readmissions,  of  2,000,  During  the  year 
closing  in  1869  the  report  shows  that  5,811  persons  had  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  society,  1,000  adults  had  been  provided 
with  situations,  and  453  children  had  been  in  the  Home,  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  1,650  loaves  of  bread  had  been  given  to 
the  poor,  and  42,000  loaves  furnished  for  the  children  of  the 
industrial  schools.     During  the  year  closing  in  1870,  619,000 
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meals  were  given  away,  and  nearly  as  many  fumialied  with 
situations  as  during  the  previous  year. 

The  society  now  carries  forward  its  work  at  an  expense  of 
about  $80,000  per  annum.  It  has  as  yet  no  endowment,  and 
has  received  but  little  from  either  city  or  State.  It  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  coutributiona  and  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic. 


HOME  P03  ITOTIBABLES. 
[West  Farms.) 

\  UE  public  hospitals  are  open  for  the  reception  of  such 
patients  as  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  recovery  or 
'  relief.  Were  incurables  to  be  admitted  indiscrimin- 
ately, their  wards  would  soon  be  filled  to  repletion, 
and  the  masses  for  whom  they  were  designed  would  be  hope- 
lessly excluded.  The  general  provision  made  by  the  city  for 
incurables  on  Blaekwell'a  Island  ia  entirely  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  community,  leaving  ample  scope  forthe  exercise 
of  private  charity.  Many  incurables  not  dependent  on 
chanty  also  prefer  the  quietude  of  a  private  "  Home," 
where  the  ministrations  of  religion  may  be  regularly  en- 
joyed. The  Protestant  Episcopal  ehiu-ch  of  New  York  has 
the  honor  of  organizing  the  first  society  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Institution  in  the  country.  The  certificate  of  incor- 
poration bears  date  of  April  4th,  1866.  A  board  of  twenty- 
four  managers  annually  elected  are  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  any  person  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  managers  may  become  an  annual  member 
on  the  payment  of  ten  dollars,  a  life  member  by  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  dollara,  or  a  life  patron  by  the  payment  of 
one  thouBan</  To  secure  to  the  patients  greater  quietude, 
purity  of  atmosphere,  and  sunlight,  tho  Home  was  located  in 
the  country.  A  wood  dwelling,  with  choice  surroundings, 
situated  at  West  Farms,  two  and  a  half  miles  above  Harlem 
Bridge,  was  first  leased  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  so- 
ciety, and  is  still  occupied  for  the  Home.  The  residence  of 
the  superintendent  and  chaplain,  who  is  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, stands  in  the  rear  of  the  Home.     Though  the  Inatitu- 
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tion  ia  under  the  management  of  the  Episcopal  church,  some 
cbarity  patients  have  been  admitted  from  other  denominations, 
and  pav  patients  come  when  they  can  be  admitted,  from  all 
classes  of  orderly  people.  All  admitted  are  said  to  be  taken 
for  life,  yet  the  physician's  ainmai  reports  give  the  number  of 
those  "'withdrawn"  and  "  discharged," — pn)bably  those  who 
have  Tinexpectedly  recovered.  Persons  are  taken  who  are 
afflicted  with  any  incni-able  disease  at  any  age,  but  with  few 
exceptions  those  thus  far  received  have  belonged  to  one  of 
these  three  classes — paralytics,  subjects  of  malignant  diseases, 
and  consumptives.  Several  dreadful  cases  of  cancer,  attended 
with  indescribable  sufferin<fs  until  vitality  has  been  devoured, 
havo  been  treated  at  the  llome,  and  the  society  has  found  a 
compensation  in  tlie  fact  that  these  were  cases  to  wliich  no 
otlier  hospital  offered  a  suitalile  asylum.  The  Home  was 
opened  June  8th,  1866,  and  during  the  first  year  Be\-enteen 
male  and  sixteen  female  patients  wero  received,  of  whom 
four  died  and  three  withdrew,  leaving  twenty-six  under 
treatment.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  twenty-eight  re- 
mained. During  the  year  ending  June  8,  1869,  fourteen  had 
been  admitted,  eight  had  died,  five  i-el  ieved  or  diachai^ed,  while 
twenty-nine  remained.  Seven  or  eight  have  since  deceased, 
and  as  many  moi-e  have  been  received.  In  May,  1869,.  a  cot- 
tage a  short  distance  from  the  Home  was  hired  and  soon  filled, 
one  of  the  managera  generously  presenting  his  own  check 
for  the  entire  rent.  Most  institutions  boast  of  the  numbei-s 
admitted  and  sent  away  in  trinmph,  but  this,  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  charity,  can  mention  only  the  few  who, 
though  far  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  are  so  nourished  and 
watched  over  tiiat  life  is  protracted  for  months  and  sometimes 
years.  Pay  patients  are  admitted  for  six  dollars  per  week, 
unless  separate  rooms  are  taken,  when  the  price  is  increased 
to  eight  or  ten. 

The  Home,  considering  the  limited  mimlur  received,  has 
been  an  expensive  charity,  the  patients  being  for  the  most 
part  helpless,  ro,r[uiring  constant  attention  ana  a  varied  and 
liberal  diet.  The  expenditures  of  the  Homo  the  fiist  year 
amounted  to  $6,849.29,  toward  which  the  pay  patients  contrib- 
uted $1,844.  During  the  year  ending  June  8,  1869,  the  ex- 
penditures, including  some  increase  of  furniture  and  small  re- 
pairs of  buildings,  amounted  to  over  $14,000,  towai-d  which  the 
pay  patients  contributed  $3,343,  The  report  at  close  of  year, 
June  8, 1870,  showed  that  besides  covering  all  past  expendi- 
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tures  the  society  had  an  invested  fund  amounting  tx>  $36,000. 
The  Bocietj  has  neither  solicited  nor  received  assistance  from 
the  public  treasuries,  hut  has  been  generously  remembered  by 

Srivate  Christian  charity.  A  single  donation  from  Messrs. 
Tenry  and  Chaimcey  Eose  amounted  to  $30,000.  From  the 
estate  of  Peter  Lorillard  $2^00  have  been  received,  besides 
nnmerous  smaller  suma  from  many  friends  of  the  enterprise. 
During  tlie  last  year  forty-live  patients  have  been  in  the  In- 
etitntion,  of  whom  thirty  remain.     The  report  of  1869  ap- 

Eealed  for  $100,000  to  enable  the  managers  to  so  enlarge  the 
[ome  as  to  accommodate  one  hundred  patients.  The  last  re- 
port follows  in  the  same  strain,  recommending  the  erection 
of  a  large  hall  for  the  aged.  The  Institution  should  be  en- 
larged, and  doubtless  soon  will  be. 


THE  SAMARITAN  HOME  FOE   THE  AGED. 
( Vomer  of  Ninth  avmw  ■ 


pHH,  association  for  the  establishment  of  this  Institu- 
'  tion  was  organized  at  the  residence  of  Mre.  James 
t  McVickar,  April  15, 1866,  and  the  act  incorporating 
the  society  passed  the  Legislature  March  23,  1867. 
The  enterprise  was  at  first  intended  to  provide  for  aged 
and  indigent  females,  and  grew  mainly  out  of  these  two  facts : 
First,  the  several  institutions  of  a  similar  character  were 
known  to  be  so  crowded  that  applicants  were  constantly  re- 
fused for  want  of  room ;  secondly,  because  all  others  of  the 
kind  in  the  city,  with  a  single  exception,  were  denominational, 
and  their  doors  closed  against  applicants,  however  worthy, 
from  other  religious  bodies.  The  printed  circular  distribu- 
ted at  its  organization  declared  that  the  "  Home  "  should  "  be 
absolutely  free  from  all  sectarian  bias,  and  open,  in  its  direc- 
tion and  ite  objects,  to  persons  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions." That  its  "  Board  of  Managers"  should  "always  con- 
tinue to  represent  indiscriminately  our  common  Protestant 
Christianity  in  all  its  various  forms."  At  the  election  of  its 
officers  and  managers  ladies  connected  with  the  Episcopal, 
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Dutch  Reformed,  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Quaker,  Methodist, 
Universalist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches  were  elected.  An 
advisory  committee  of  gentlemen,  a  legal  adviser,  and  a  phy- 
sician, were  also  appointed.  The  society  began  its  benevo- 
lent undertaking  in  a  hired  building  at  253  West  Tliirty- 
seventh  streetj  in  May,  1866,  ten  months  before  its  legal 
incorporation.  None  are  admitted  under  sixty-flve  years  of 
age,  except  in  special  extreme  cases.  An  entrance  fee  of  $100 
was  at  first  required  of  those  admitted,  but  the  constantly 
increasing  expense  of  living,  and  the  uncertainties  of  income, 
have  led  the  managers  to  advance  the  price  to  $350.  Tlie 
first  inmate  of  tlie  Samaritan  Home  wag  an  American  wo- 
man of  seventy,  who  had  always  supported  herseli  until  by 
partial  paralysis  was  left  helpless  and  homeless. 

T!ie  attention  of  the  society  was  also  early  directed  to  the 
pitiable  condition  of  many  aged  and  homeless  men.  Some  of 
these  had  been  once  the  clilldren  of  fortune,  others  for  a 
period  successful  merchants,  but  having  outlived  their  fam- 
ilies and  encountered  reverses  which  had  swept  away  tlieir 
means,  were  now  pining  away  the  evening  o£  their  career 
in  saddest  destitntion  and  friendlessnesa.  Destitute  of  all 
those  arts  of  self-accommodation,  that  tact  and  skill  in  the 
kitchen  and  nursery  which  render  the  presence  of  an  infirm 
woman  more  endurable  and  less  trying  to  charity,  how 
dreary  the  lot  of  old  men  who  have  known  better  days,  to 
find  themselves  in  the  last  twilight  of  existence,  when  retire- 
ment and  comfort  are  so  desirable,  wifeless,  penniless,  friend- 
less, childless,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  to  have  ungrateful  chil- 
dren who  leave  them  to  eke  out  their  last  sad  hours  in  a 
crowded,  squalid  almshouse,  with  heartless  officials  for  their 
only  guardians.  In  May,  1868,  two  years  after  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Ilome,  the  department  for  aged  meu  was- 
opened.  This  necessitated  the  hiring  and  furnishing  of 
another  honse,  which  was  fcilien  on  the  same  block,  No.  SSO 
West  Thirty-seventh  street.  These  buildings  were,  however,, 
unsnited  to  the  enterprise,  being  old,  cold,  and  without  cellars. 
On  tlie  1st  of  May,  1869,  the  managers  leased  and  transferred 
fjie  Home  to  the  corner  of  Nintii  avenue  and  Fourteenth 
street  This  building  is  a  large  double  house,  fifty  feet  fronts 
constructed  of  brick,  with  three  stories  and  basement,  bisected 
with  halls,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Institution. 
It  is  surrounded  by  fine  open  grounds  for  gardening,  and  i» 
leased  for  five  years,  at  an  expense  of  about  five  thooaand 
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dollars  per  annnm.  It  belongs  to  the  Astor  property,  and 
that  wealthy  family  could  hardly  dispose  of  it  better  tnan  to 
donate  It  to  the  Samaritan  Home. 

Persons  are  received  at  the  Home  on  a  probation  of  three 
months,  after  which  period  the  board  takes  definite  action  in 
the  case.  If  the  applicant  ia  not  confirmed  as  a  permanent 
inmate,  the  admiBsion  fee  is  returned,  dednetinsboard  at  two 
dollars  per  week  since  the  date  of  admission.  Those  admit- 
ted are  expected  to  assist,  if  able,  in  performing  the  light  work 
of  the  house  and  garden.  No  system  of  labor  has  yet  been 
introduced  to  provide  income,  the  inmates  being  too  much 
broken  down  to  perform  much  service.  During  1868  three 
of  the  aged  women  and  one  of  the  men  passed  away  to  the  bet- 
ter land.  In  1869  two  more  ^ed  ladies  died,  and  in  1870  six 
more  were  laid  to  rest.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Cromwell  some  time 
since  presented  tlie  Home  with  a  fine  burial-place  at  Cypress 
Hill  Cemetery,  which  is  already  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
the  mouldering  dead.  Like  all  societies,  this  in  its  beginnings 
had  its  strugglea  with  poverty  and  the  indifference  of  tlie 
public,  but  it  has  passed  the  crisis.  Its  managers  have  not 
only  met  their  expenditures,  but  have  established  a  building 
fund  which  already  amounts  to  over  $20,000.  Its  friends  are 
now  annually  cheered  witli  a  few  large  and  many  small  do- 
nations, besides  it-s  annual  subscribers,  upon  whom  it  mainly 
relies  for  support.  The  expense  of  the  Institution  amounts  to 
$9,000  or  $10,000  per  annum. 

Living  near  the  Home,  we  liave  often  visited  it  and  found 
it  always  a  well-ordered  asylum  of  comfort  and  refinement. 
There  are  now  twenty  aged  men  and  twenty-four  women  com- 
fortably domiciled  in  tlieir  appropnate  apartments,  with  space 
for  several  more.  The  men  can  be  seen  any  day  occupied 
with  light  tasks  around  the  garden  and  yards,  or  reading  their 
favorite  books.  The  women,  seated  in  easy  chaii-s,  spend  their 
day  between  light  needle-woi'k  or  knitting,  and  in  reading  the 
religious  magazines.  All  appear  cheerful  and  contented. 
They  speak  of  their  matron.  Mi's.  Julia  J.  Trew,  in  terms  of 
liigh  appreciation.  Divine  service  is  conducted  by  some 
clergyman  every  Sabbath,  and  religion  sheds  it  hallowed  ra- 
diance among  them  through  all  the  year.  Turning  away 
i'rom  the  door  of  this  Good  Samaritan,  we  can  but  pray  that 
it  may  long  survive  to  pour  wine  and  oil  into  the  wounded 
lieai't  of  hoary  humanity. 
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THE  COLORED  HOME, 
(Sixts-Jifth  street  and  First  avenue. ) 

pHE  first  meeting  for  the  organization  of  tliis  excellent 
charity  is  believed  to  have  been  convened  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Maria  Banycr,  at  Ko.  20  Uoiid 
street,  in  tiie  autumn  of  1839.  Tlie  plan  for  reliev- 
ing the  suffering  poor  among  the  colored  population  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  Miss  Sbotwell,  Mi^  Jay,  the  first 
contributor,  generously  presenting  a  tliousaud  dollars  toward 
the  founding  of  the  Home  at  their  first  meeting.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  a  board  of  mani^rs  was  formed,  a  consti- 
tution adopted,  and  the  organization  perfected  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Society  for  the  Eelief  of  Worthy  Aged  Colored 
Persons."  It  was  duly  incorporated  in  18i5,  under  tlie  title 
of  "  The  Society  for  the  Support  of  the  Colored  Home." 
Soon  after  its  first  organization  a  building  on  the  North  river, 
known  as  "  Woodaide,"  was  opened,  and  twelve  inmates  at 
once  received.  Through  tlie  liberality  of  Mr,  Ilorsburgh, 
a  property  on  Fortieth  street  and  Fourth  avenue  was  pur- 
chased in  1843.  The  act  of  incorporation,  in  1845,  was 
followed  by  a  grant  of  $10,000  from  the  Legislature,  wliich 
sum  had  been  previously  appropi-iated  toward  the  erection 
of  a  State  Hospital  in  this  city,  but  was  now  transfeiTcd  to 
the  managers  of  tlie  Colored  Home  for  I  Ke  erection  of  perma- 
nent buildings.  The  next  year  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor,  which  still  continues  to  re- 
ceive, at  a  very  low  rate,  the  colored  paupers  of  the  city, 
imless  medically  unfit  for  the  Colored  Home.  Forty-four 
lots  of  ground  on  First  avenue,  between  Sixty-fourth  and 
Sisty-flfui  streets,  were  purchased  in  1848,  and  the  following 
year  a  portion  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  were  completed. 
The  Institution  consists  of  four  departments — the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Indigent,  tlie  Hospital,  the  Nursery,  and  the  Ly- 
ing-in Department.  The  admissions  to  the  Hospital  exceed 
those  of  the  other  tUreo  divisions  combined.  The  buildings 
at  present  form  a  hollow  square,  with  a  fine  flower-garden  in 
the  center.  Fronting  on  Sixty-fiftli  street  stands  the  beauti- 
ful brick  cliapel  erected  in  1858,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
excellent  chaplain  MacFarlan.     The  first  fioor  of  this  build- 
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ing  contains  a  parlor,  appropriate  apartments  for  the  superin- 
tendent, steward,  physician,  matron,  and  the  dispei^ary.  On 
the  floor  above  is  the  ehapel,  well  arranged,  witn  galleries  on 
ihe  sides,  and  seatings  for  six  hundred  pereons.  From  either 
end  of  this  building  extend  at  right  angles  the  male  and  the 
female  wings,  four  stories  high,  capable  of  accommodating  a 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  each.  Each  floor  is  a  ward  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  contains 
twenty-eight  beds.  These  winga  are  connected  in  the  rear 
by  another  two-story  building,  divided  into  smaller  apartments 
containing  from  five  to  eighteen  beds  each.  This  is  devoted, 
in  part,  to  the  nursery  and  the  lying-in  department,  founded 
by  tlie  bequest  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Snatzel  in  18i7.  About  fifty 
are  annually  received  into  this  last-named  department,  who 
leave  when  they  are  able,  some  to  service  in  Christian  families, 
others  to  tlieir  old  habits  of  vice  and  dissipation.  Tlie  build- 
ings are  heated  with  stoves,  and  baths  with  hot  and  cold 
water  have  recently  been  introduced.  The  nursery  contains 
children  over  three  yeai's  of  age,  who  cannot  gain  admittance 
into  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  The  average  number  in 
this  department  is  about  twenty.  The  Institution  is  designed 
for  the  colored  poor  of  New  York  county,  yet,  when  space 
will  allow,  persons  from  outside  the  coimty  are  taken,  and 
pay  one  dollar  and  eighty-two  cents  per  week  if  they  require 
medicine,  and  if  not,  one  dollar  and  five  cents,  three  montlis 
pay  being  required  in  advance.  The  State  appropriated 
$13,000  to  this  charity  in  1866,  in  1867  $3,858,  and  over 
$4,000  have  since  been  received  from  the  same  source.  The 
Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections  pay  a  stipulated 
price  for  the  board  of  pensioners  admitted  under  their  direc- 
tion, but  this  is  only  a  moiety  of  what  is  actually  e.'^pended  in 
then- support.  The  excellent  ChauuceyKose  remembered  the 
Institution  with  a  bequest  of  $16,000.  About  one  thousand 
persons  are  annually  eared  for,  at  an  expense  of  about  $30,000. 
Dr.  Jamea  D.  Fitch  held  the  position  of  resident  physician 
twenty-six  years.  The  Institution  has  a  chaplain,  a  resident, 
a  houae,  and  an  assistant  house  physician,  which  receive  a 
trifling  pecuniary  compensation  for  much  earnest  labor. 
Many  of  the  inmates  are  very  old,  some  pressing  into  their 
second  century.  Most  of  the  inmates  are  pious,  and,  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  ilethodists,  the  chaplain  is  selected  from 
that  denomination,  though  ministers  and  missionaries  from 
all  evangelical  churches  are  always  well  received.     The  in- 
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mates  hold  prayer-meetings  in  their  rooms,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  ser^icra.  Every  winter  a  Christmas  tree  grows  up 
Buadenly,  whose  prolitie  branches  bring  forth  something  nice 
for  every  inmate,  which  is  received  with  great  joy.  On  these 
occasions  addresses  are  delivered  by  some  of  the  prominent 
men  of  New  Yorli,  and  this  hoKday  period  is  remembered 
with  much  interest  all  the  year. 
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(MiitUson  avmiue  aTid  Eighty-ninth  street.) 

This  Institution  was  originally  opened  in  tlje  city  of  New 
York,  on  May  1,1853.  A  year  or  two  previous  to  that,  an 
aged  female  called  at  the  rectory  of  St.  Luke's  church,  in 
Hudson  street,  and  asked  tlie  rector,  Eev.  Isaac  II.  Tuttle, 
wliether  there  waa  not  an  asylum  or  a  home  of  tlie  Episcopal 
church,  where  a  lady  of  fourscore  miffht  find  a  retreat  for  her 
remaining  days.  The  good  man  rephed, "  Madam,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  our  church  has  none,  but  by  tlie  grace  of  <jod  it  eliall 
have ; "  and  from  tliat  day  he  set  about  the  woi-k  of  estab- 
lisliiiig  that  much-needed  Institutiim.  Oil  St.  Luke's  Day, 
October  18,  1851,  he  preached  a  sermon  o;i  the  iumortance 
of  founding  a  Ilome  of  thisliind.'  Ileconfen-ed  witli  some 
of  his  clerical  brethren  on  the  subjoct,  and  invited  several 
of  hifi  congregation  to  meet  at  the  rectory  and  consider  the 
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sfibject.  Soon  a  constitution  was  adopffid,  and  a  subscription 
liberally  signed  to  support  the  cliarity.  Two  floors  in  a  build- 
ing were  first  hired,  and  several  women,  who  had  some  em- 
ployment, were  allowed  to  oiscupy  these  furnished  rooms 
gratuitously.  Next  an  entire  building  was  leased,  the  lii-at  floor 
rented  for  a  store,  and  the  remaining  three  occupied  as  the 
Home.  Such  as  lacked  tlie  means  of  procuring  food  were 
assisted  by  their  pei-sonal  friends,  or  by  members  of  St.  Luke's 
church.  After  a  few  years,  its  managers  i-esolved  to  make 
the  enterprise  more  genc/a',  and  to  enlarge  its  plans  and 
accommodation  s. 

Tlie  Legislature  passed  an  act  of  incorporation  in  1S56  or 
1857,  and  it  thus  passed  from  a  parish  to  a  general  institution 
under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  New 
York.  The  real  estate  and  Jinances  are  vested  in  a  board  of 
managers  numbering  not  less  than  seven  or  more  than  twenty- 
one  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
of  whom  the  bishop  of  the  dio'iese  is  the  president,  and  the 
vice-president  is  the  rector  of  the  Institution.  An  associate 
board  of  lady  managers  has  charge  of  the  internal  workings 
of  the  Institution,  and  now  numbers  in  its  board  representa- 
tives from  thirty-eight  ehnrehes.  About  the  time  of  its  in- 
corporation a  largeorick  dwelling  immediately  adjoining  St. 
Luke's  church  was  purchased,  the  ground  being  leased  foj-  a 
term  of  years.  This  edifice  was  afterwards  enlarged,  but  was 
never  large  enough  to  accommodate  over  thirty-two  inmates 
at  one  time.  A  desire  for  a  larger  edifice  led  to  an  effort 
to  collect  a  building  fund,  and  $19,000  thus  collected  were 
deposited  in  United  States  securities  in  the  safe  of  the  Eoyal 
Insurance  Company,  which  was  robbed,  inflicting  a  loss  of 
$14,000  on  this  society.  This  delayed  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  several  years,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1870,  the  coraer-stone  of  the 
mueh-desired  structure  was  lasd  by  Bishop  Potter,   in  the 

Sresence  of  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  and  citizens  of  New 
'"ork. 

The  building  is  located  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Madison 
avenue  and  Eighty-ninth  street,  one  block  from  the  Central 
Park,  and  two  blocks  only  from  one  of  the  principal  en- 
trances to  the  Park. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high  and  in  the  form  of  an  L, 
with  main  entrance  on  the  corner ;  it  extends  eighty  feet  on 
Madison  avenue   and  seventy-five  feet  on  the   street.     The 
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style  ia  medieval  G-otliic,  with  Hansard  roof,  and  three  towers. 
The  materials  are  Philadelphia  pressed  brick  trimmed  with 
Buena  Vista  stone. 

Oil  ttiG  first  floor  is  a  vestibule,  a  fine  octagonal  hall,  15  i 
15,  a  large  room,  38  x  19,  for  the  meetings  of  managers,  and 
a  dining-room,  33  x  19,  intended  to  seat  some  sixty  or  seventy 
persons ;  the  whole  so  arranged  that  by  opening  folding-doors  a 
sweep  of  over  seventy-three  feet  can  be  obtained.  Back  of  the 
main  entrance  hall  la  a  roomy  inner  private  hall  and  corridors 
leading  to  dining-room,  etc.  On  the  same  floor  will  also  be 
fonnd  the  matn>ir8  room  and  office,  the  infirmaries,  the  rector's 
and  doctor's  office,  and  five  chambei-s,  adapted  to  the  nso  of 
such  of  the  inmates  as  may,  through  great  age  or  infirmity, 
find  it  difficult  to  ascend  the  etaii-s. 

Two  elevators  ascend  to  the  upper  story,  and  three  stair- 
ways afEord  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  There  are  208 
doors,  114  windows,  67  marble  wash-basins,  and  17  rooms, 
affording  spatje  for  seventy-four  inmates.  The  building  was 
ereoted  with  the  strictest  economy,  and  cost  $55,000. 

On  grounds  contiguous  to  tlie  Home,  Miss  Caroline 
Talman  has  just  erected  a  small  church,  a  memorial  of  her 
deceased  parents,  thus  securing  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Home  a  convenient  place  for  public  worship. 

AppKeants  for  admission  into  the  Home  must  be  persons 
of  respectability  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  members  of 
churches  represented  in  the  board  of  associate  managers, 
and  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Institution.  An  ad- 
mission, fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  required  from  each 
beneficiary,  and  the  pei-soii  is  then  received  for  life.  Every 
inmate,  if  able,  is  required  to  keep  her  own  room  in  a  neat  and 
clean  condition,  to  take  her  turn  in  dusting  the  parlor  and  in 
washing  the  dishes;  but  if  ill,  her  meals  are  carried  to  her 
room,  and  the  attention  of  the  physician  and  the  nurses 
promptly  provided.  The  Institution  contains  a  library  of 
pleasant  and  interesting  books,  and  visitors  read  to  those  who 
are  sick  or  unable  to  read  for  themselves.  The  old  ladies  at 
the  Home,  in  March,  1867,  formed  themselves  into  a  benevo- 
lent society,  to  fashion  little  garments  for  the  children  of  the 
"  Sheltering  Arms,"  another  Institution  of  the  same  denomin- 
ation. The  material  they  obtain  from  their  friends  oTitside, 
and  do  much  more  than  one  would  suppose  The  firjt  year 
after  their  organization  thoy  gave  away  25  pairs  of  hospital 
*'■ 109  garments,  48   piUow-slips,   2   dresses,  and  15 
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Eairg  of  knit  stockingB,  Thus,  while  they  receive,  they  find  it 
lessed  to  give.  Many  applicants  have  long  been  waiting 
admission  into  tho  Home,  and  ayearoi*  two  since  one  actually 
died  of  joy  on  veceiving  the  welcome  summons  to  enter  the 
Inatitntiuu,  Rev.  I,  H.  Tuttie  ia  Btill  the  chaplain  of  the 
Institution.  His  presence  among  the  inmates  is  always  as  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  and  to  him  are  referred  all  differences  and 
diniculties. 
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{East  Seventy-third  street.) 

The  first  Presbyterian  clnircb  in  New  York  was  erected 
In  1719,  since  whit;h  many  mostly  stmctnres  have  been 
reared,  and  the  denomination  now  ranks  ainong  the  most 
populous,  wealthy,  and  benevolent  of  the  city.  But  while 
the  members  of  this  ehnrch  have  contributed  liberally  to 
many  excellent  enterprises,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  no 
charitable  institution  distinctly  Presbyterian  was  ever  pro- 
jected until  very  recently.  In  April,  1866,  several  ladies, 
members  of  the  different  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city, 
moved  with  the  laudable  desire  to  provide  for  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  their  own  communion,  invited  their  pastors  to  confer 
with  them  and  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
"Homo  for  Aged  Women,"  in  whose  advantages  Presbyter- 
ians might  specially  share,  and  in  whose  direction  they  should 
have  entire  control.     The  meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture- 
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TMxnn  of  the  First  Presbyterian  clinrch,  and  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Tlie  facts  disclosed  at  this  conference  showed  so 
clearly  the  want  of  such  an  Institution,  that  the  pastors  and 
raembera  present  pledged  a  cordial  support  in  the  undertak- 
ing. A  board  of  thirty-two  female  managers,  and  an  advis- 
ory comnaittee  of  iive  gentlemen,  were  accordingly  elected, 
and  nacasurea  taken  to  immediately  inaugurate  the  enterprise. 
On  the  eighth  of  June  the  building  No.  45  Grove  street,  then 
known  as  the  "  Lincoln  Home,"  which  had  been  a  temporary 
hospital  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  rented,  and 
after  much  cleansing  pronounced  ready  for  occupation. 
The  first  inmate  was  received  on  the  ninth  of  July;  the  next 
day  another  was  added ;  on  the  twenty-third  one  more,  and 
the  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  that  fifteen  had 
been  admitted.  No  regular  matron  was  appointed  imtil 
October,  and  her  ofiicial  relation  to  tlie  Institution  was  dis- 
solved the  following  spring,  and  the  present  incumbent  ap- 
pointed. The  society  continued  its  operations  in  the  same 
house  until  April,  1870,  when,  its  new  and  commodious  build- 
ing having  been  completed,  the  family  was  removed  to  it. 
The  house  in  Grove  street  was  never  able  to  accommodate 
over  thirty,  besides  the  matron  and  servants;  hence  a  small 
number  only  of  those  anxious  to  gain  admission  could  he  re- 
ceived. During  those  four  years,  however,  fifty  beneficiaries 
were  admitted,  three  of  whom  died  the  second  year,  six  tlie 
third,  and  several  the  year  following.  Among  the  inmates 
the  managers  mention  the  mother  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, the  widowed  mother  of  a  devoted  and  successful  mis- 
sionary to  China,  and  tlie  daughter  of  Dr.  McKnight,  one  of 
the  early  pastors  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city. 
The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  Legislature  December 
7, 1866.  The  Institution  is  called  the  Presbyterian  Home,  but 
its  doors  are  open  to  Congregationalists,  to  the  Eeformed 
Dutch,  and  to  the  several  divisions  of  tlie  Preahyterian  fam- 
ily, making  it  very  general  in  its  character,  certam  of  numer- 
ous beneficiaries,  and  of  liberal  sup])orters.  All  applicants 
for  admission  must  be  sixty-five  years  of  age,  residents  of  New 
York  city,  having  been  three  years  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  recoraraended  by  the  church  session.  Three  dollars  per 
week  must  be  paid  for  board,  and  at  death  the  funeral  ex- 

Eenses  defrayed  by  the  church  or  party  made  responsible  at 
er  entrance. 
The  auspicious  beginning  of  the  enterprise  led  the  mai> 
28 
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ftgeiB  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  to  confidently  appeal  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  denomination  for  the  means  to  build  and 
jEnmish  an  aaylum  in  some  sense  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  churches  interested.  This  was  soon  responded  to  by 
Mr.  James  Lenox,  by  the  donation  of  four  choice  lots  of 
ground  on  Seventy-third  street,  between  Madison  and  Fourth 
avenues,  worth  $40,000.  Donations  of  money  came  also 
from  many  sources,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  $13,000 
were  invested  as  a  building  fund,  and  the  third  report  showed 
that  $62,000  had  been  contributed  toward  building.  The 
building  when  completed  was  appropriately  dedicated,  Drs. 
Paxton,  Murray,  Thomson,  Hall,  and  several  distinguished 
laymen  taking  part  in  the  exercises.  The  edifice  is  an  elegant 
foiir-story  bnck,  trimmed  with  Ohio  freestone,  surmounted 
by  a  chaste  tower,  and  is  charmingly  arranged  for  the  aecom- 
modation  of  the  inmates.  All  its  rooms  and  halls  are  lighted 
from  the  exterior.  There  are  two  staircases  extending  to  the 
iipper  story,  and  its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  are  of 
the  most  approved  character.  The  basement  contains  kitchen, 
laundiT,  and  other  appropriate  rooms.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains «sitors'  room,  committee-room,  and  well-arranged  chapel, 
with  seating  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  persona.  The  next  floor 
has  an  infirmary,  a  ladies'  room,  and  the  rooms  for  the  most 
infirm.  The  interior  is  supplied  with  iron  doors,  and  the 
entire  structure  nearly  fire-proof,  the  staircases  being  of  iron, 
with  little  wood-work  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The 
edifice  cost  over  $100,000,  and  is  the  finest  building  of  ita 
kind  yet  reared  on  the  island.  The  Institution  will,  however, 
Boon  be  too  small  to  accommodate  the  aged  and  worthy  poor 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  chnrches  connected  witli  the 
enterprise.  May  these  consecrated  homes  of  piety  and  rest 
for  the  comfort  of  the  worthy  poor  be  multiplied  in  all  our 
denominations,  until  saintly  pilgrims  are  no  longer  left  in 
penary  to  lufEer  alone. 
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l,Oite  Hundred  and  Fifty-Jirst  street  and,  the  Boulevard.) 

The  care  of  orphan  and  friendless  ehildroii  is  always  one  of 
theHretdntiesof  Cliristianoidlization;  but  when  tlie  parents 
of  these  dependent  ones  bravely  sacrificed  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  native  land,  the  least  tliat  a  nation's  gratitude 
can  do  is  to  provide  maintenance  and  culture  for  their  helpless 
offapring.  On  the  22d  day  of  May,  1861,  a  few  patriotic 
women,  almost  without  means,  but  impelled  by  the  presbing 
necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the  children  of  those 
who  were  certain  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  impending  struggle, 
organized  the  "  Union  Home  and  School  for  the  Kiintenance 
and  Instruction  of  the  Children  of  our  Volunteer  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.'-'  The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  Legislature 
April  22, 1863..  Until  1867  the  Institution  was  carried  on 
in  an  inconvenient  hired  building  not  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing over  eighty  children,  and  supported  by  the  contributions 
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of  the  benevolent,  an  oecaaioi<al  fair,  and  some  sraali  State 
appropriations.  In  1867  a  large  festival  was  planned,  fi-om 
■w-hich  the  handsome  eiim  of  $98,998.40  was  realized.  This 
enabled  the  managers  to  pp.y  all  their  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, inclnding  the  mortgage  on  a  building  and  six  lota  of 
land  purchased  the  previous  year  for  $28,000,  on  Fifty-eighth 
street,  and  make  other  preparations  for  enlargement.  About 
this  time  the  propriety  of  removing  the  Institution  to  the 
country,  where  land  was  cheap,  began  to  be  discussed,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  large  frame  build ing.  Known  as  the  "  Laurel  Hill 
Seminary,"  at  Deposit,  Delaware  connty,  was  purchased  and 
repaired,  at  an  expense  of  over  $16,000,  The  building,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  children  suffered  with 
diseased  eyes,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  remove  again 
to  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  managers  piirchased 
the  Fields  mansion,  sitnated  at  One  Hnndred  and  Fif  ty-iirst 
etreet  and  the  Bouievai-d,  with  ten  lots  of  ground,  for  $33,000. 
The  pi-operty  on  Fifty-eighth  street  has  since  been  sold  to  pay 
for  tliis  new  propei-ty  at  Washington  Heights.  The  Fields 
mansion  is  a  large  brick  edifice,  with  stone  facings,  seventy 
by  eighty  feet,  and  when  purchased  was  three  stories  high. 
Over  $11,000  were  expended  in  repairs.  But  when  the  fam- 
ily had  just  settled,  tlio  ladies  were  notified  by  tlie  Commis- 
sioners of  Central  Park  that  the  edifice  must  be  removed  at 
least  twenty-flve  feet,  by  April,  1869,  to  make  way  for  the 
opening  of  the  Boulevard,  VVhatwoiiJd  have  once  been  con- 
Bideredan  impossibility  has  been  successfully  accomplished  j 
the  building  was  moved  forty  feet,  improved  with  two  addi- 
tional stories  and  a  .Mansard  roof,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$35,000,  When  compelled  to  remove  the  children  for  the 
removal  and  repairs  of  the  building,  it  was  proposed  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  building  at  Deposit,  but  about  that  time  news 
was  received  that  tliis  building  had  just  been  destroyed  by 
lire.  Its  value  was  nearly  covered  by  insuranca  Happily  an 
old-fashioned  country  house  near  Harlem  bridge  was  leased 
for  a  few  montlis,  until  the  building  at  Wasliington  Heights 
could  be  put  in  order.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1870,  the  newly 
refitted  Ilome  and  School  was  reopened  with  appropriate  ser- 
vi'.'cs,  the  children  having  been  previously  transferred  to  it. 
The  building  is  well  adapted  to  its  use,  and  has  accommoda- 
tions for  three  hundred  and  fifty  children.  The  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  dining-room  are  in  the  basement.  The  first 
floor  contains  the  reception-room,  a  fine  committee-room,  a 
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iarge  chapel,  and  two  Bchool-roome,  which  can  be  connected 
wim  the  former  forDmue  eervice.  The  other  stories  are  de- 
voted to  dormitories,  school-rooms,  etc.  One  room  ia  called 
the  arraoiT,  and  contains  the  lioys'  uniform  and  miniature 
sabres,  which  they  are  allowed  to  wear  on  public  occasions. 
Several  acres  of  ground  at  least  should  be  connected  with  the 
Institution,  to  afford  the  play  and  exercise  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  youthful  inmates.  The  location  is  certainlyone 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  fanned 
with  pure  breezes,  and  surrounded  with  trees  and  yards  of 
surprising  beauty,  Tiie  lofty  observatory  afforife  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  East  rivers,  the  New  York 
bay,  and  the  suiTounding  country.  Up  to  January,  1870, 
three  tlioueand  and  forty  children  had  been  admitted.  The 
only  condition  required  for  admission  is  proper  evidence  that 
they  are  the  children  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  that  the  sur- 
viving parent,  if  any,  is  unable  to  support  them.  No  pay- 
ment ia  required  for  food,  clothing,  or  instruction.  No  papers 
of  surrender  are  required  of  the  parent,  to  whom  they  are 
cheerfully  returned  as  soon  as  able  to  provide  for  them,  and 
their  vacant  places  are  immediately  filled  with  other  needy 
applicants.  The  schools  appear  to  be  well  conducted.  The 
present  matron,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ciiley,  has  very  creditably  con- 
ducted her  work.  The  Common  Council  and  the  Legislature 
have  made  several  handsome  appropriations  towai-d  this  en- 
terprise. The  Institution  is  free  from  sectarianism,  and 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  welcomed  to  the  Home. 
Another  fair  was  held  in  December,  1870,  in  the  Twenty- 
Becond  Armory,  New  York  city,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
an  unusual  number  of  charity  fairs  had  just  been  held,  less 
interest  than  formerly  was  taken  in  this,  and  the  proceeds 
did  not  exceed  twenty  tliousand  dollars.  The  patriotic  ladies 
who  have  so  nobly  carried  forward  this  commendable  charity 
are  worthy  of  all  honor,  and  merit  the  thanks  of  more  than 
soldiers  or  soldiers'  children.  Mrs.  U".  S,  Grant  is  the  chief 
officer  of  the  society,  having  gained  the  presidential  chair 
eeveral  years  in  advance  of  hei  nusband. 
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j^HIS  Institution  was  establislied  in  the  suramer  of  1  S63j 
'  by  an  association  of  benevolent  Christian  ladies,  in  a 
i  small  liiced  building,  No.  180  East  Seventeenth  street. 
The  object  of  the  organization  was  to  provide  a  re- 
ble  Cliristian  home,  at  moderate  expense,  for  women 
obliged  to  earn  tlieir  own  livelihood.  The  enterprise  proving 
a  success,  the  managera,  in  1867,  purchased  the  buildmg  No. 
14  East  Thirteenth  street  for  $18,000.  The  number  of  in- 
mates in  this  building  never  ex<;eeded  thirtj-tliree  at  one 
time,  and  the  numerous  applications  made  by  woi-thy  females 
induced  the  managers  to  dispose  of  tliis  property  and  enla'ge 
their  accommodations.  In  May,  1870,  the  Ilome  was  removed 
to  the  newly  purchased  building,  No,  314  East  Fifteenth  street. 
The  buildmg  is  a  beautiful  four-stoiy  brown-st<me,  with 
high  basement,  twenty-six  by  seventy  feet,  and  cost  $29,000. 
Fi-om  its  windovra  the  inmates  overlook  the  Stuyve«ant 
Square  park,  rendered  vocal  with  feathered  songsters,  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant  with  waving  branches  and  blooining  fluwere. 
The  Home  now  stands  in  one  of  tlie  choicest  blocEa  in  tliat 
portion  of  the  city,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  private  resi- 
dence.    An  indebtedness  of  $10,000  I'emains  on  the  proi 


f  $10,000  I'emains  on  the  property 
at  this  writing,  which  the  enterpi'ising  manager  wilJ  proba- 
bly remove  ere  this  volume  sees  the  light.  The  building 
contains  apartments  foi-  fifty  inmates,  and  is  far  too  spiaU  to 
accommodate  the  multitudes  anxious  to  gain  admission. 

The  price  of  board  varies  from  three  dollars  and  a  half  to 
five  dollars  per  week,  according  to  the  room  occupied,  use  of 
furniture,  food,  fire,  and  light  being  included.  None  are  ad 
mitted  without  satisfactary  testimonials  to  the  propriety  of 
their  conduct,  the  respectability  of  their  characters,  and  theii 
expressed  willingness  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Home. 

The  matron  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  house,  the 
keeping  of  the  daily  accounts  of  purchases  and  donations, 
and  the  enforcement  of  tlie  rules. 

Morning  and  evening  prayer  is  regularly  conducted,  and 
each  inmate  is  required  to  be  present.     A  Bible-class  is  con- 
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daeted  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  the  inmates  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

The  receipts  from  the  boarders  during  the  last  year  covered 
the  expenses,  exclusive  of  rent,  furniture,  etc  The  inmates 
consist  of  students,  teachers,  sales- women,  book-keepers,  copy- 
ists, and  those  employed  in  lie  various  departments  of  needle- 
work. 

Young  ladies  from  the  country,  spending  a  few  months  of 
study  or  business  in  New  York,  siiould  apply,  and  count 
themselveshappy  if  admitted  to  one  of  these  Cnristian  Homes 
established  during  the  last  few  years  for  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  their  own  class. 


THE   HOME   FOR   FEIENDLBSS    WOMEN', 
{No.  88  West  Fmum,  itreet.) 

*■  DEEP  and  abiding  interest  during  the  last  few  years^ 
I  has  been  manifested  in  the  condition  of  fallen  women, 
and  of  those  who  stand  on  the  slippery  precipice  ready 
to  descend.  This  interest  is  not  confined  to  us  nor  to 
our  country,  but  is  being  similarly  manifested  in  all  Christian 
lands.  A  few  years  ago,  a  devoted  Christian  lady  in  Glasgow- 
became  concerned  about  the  outcasts  of  her  sex,  and  resolved 
to  go  to  work  in  their  behalf.  Meeting  in  the  street  one  of 
the  lowest  of  this  class,  she  procured  her  lodgings  in  a  poor 
but  pious  family,  clothed  her,  and  labored  with  her  until  she 
saw  a  change.  Then  she  procured  her  employment  Encour- 
aged with  her  success,  and  strengthened  with  pious  asso- 
ciates, arrangements  were  made  foi*  enlarging  the  enterprise. 
Street  girls  were  taken,  and  soon  more  appHed  than  could  be 
admitted.  In  twelve  months  they  reported  two  hundred  and 
fifty  fallen  women  reclaimed,  many  of  whom  gave  evidence 
of  saving  faith.  Only  twenty  of  those  admitted  had  relapsed, 
eighty-ffve  reformed  girls  had  been  restored  to  their  parents, 
forty  were  employed  as  servants,  forty-five  in  miscefianeons 
employments,  and  sixty-six  still  remained  under  their  care.  The 
Home  for  Friendless  Womien  in  New  York  was  organized  by 
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a  number  of  Christian  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  1865,  and  the 
building  No.  22  West  Houston  street,  having  been  leased, 
was  opened  with  suitable  religious  services  on  the  27th  of 
December  of  that  yeai'.  At  the  close  of  the  Hrst  year  their 
report  showed  tliat  one  hundred  and  twelve  had  been  admit- 
ted, of  whom  fourteen  had  been  dismissed  for  bad  conduct, 
twelve  went  out  of  their  own  accord  to  former  habits,  ten  of 
the  thiity-two  sent  to  situations  left  them,  yet  after  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  those  returned  to  friends,  and  of  those  re- 
maining iu  tJie  Institution  the  society  believed  that  sixty  per 
cenL  of  the  whole  number  had  been  saved.  The  second  year 
eighty-two  were  admitted,  but  one  sent  away  for.  miscon- 
duct, two  placed  there  by  friends  escaped,  forty-six  were  pro- 
vided with  situations,  twenty-three  returned  to  their  friends, 
five  sent  to  other  institutions,  three  were  honorably  married, 
and   tliirty-two  remained.     Eighty-five  per  cent,  tliis  year 

fave  evidence  of  reformation.  During  the  five  years  closing 
anuary,  1871,  the  wliole  number  admitted  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  about  seven-tenths  of  wiiom  appear 
to  have  reformed.  Tlie  society  continued  its  operations  in 
Houston  street  until  May,  1869,  when  a  more  eligible  build- 
ing was  taken  at  No.  86  West  Fourth  street.  The  building 
in  Houston  street  was  in  the  midst  of  the  evil  it  sought  to 
remove,  and  consequently  many  drifted  in  with  little  desire 
to  reform,  and  after  aimoying  the  inmates  were  either  dis- 
missed or  else  departed  of  their  own  accord  to  join  old  asso- 
ciations. The  eliange  in  location  has  been  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  character  of  tlie  applicants.  The 
class  hardened  by  long  years  of  crime  less  frequently  apply, 
while  those  drawn  away  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  uiisplaced 
afEection,  sudden  temptation,  or  the  most  fruitful  of  ail  causes, 
destitution,  are  still  readily  reached.  The  Home  is  pleasantly 
located  Its  long  double  parlor  on  the  fii-st  floor  is  also  the 
chapel,  where  divine  service  is  regularly  conducted  on  Sabbath 
afternoon  and  on  Tuesday  evening  by  a  city  missionary,  where 
a  Bible  class  convenes  twice  each  week,  taught  by  the  female 
managers,  and  where  family  worship  is  daily  conducted  by 
the  superintendent  and  others.  The  windows  of  the  upper 
Bb^ries  look  out  upon  the  beautiful  Washington  Square  park, 
with  its  shaded  walks,  crystal  fountain,  and  waving  trees, 
made  vocal  with  the  melody  of  their  feathered  songsters. 

Still  it  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
undertaking.     It  can  well  accommodate  only  thirty,  beside  the 
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officers,  with  suitable  lodgings  and  work-rooms,  hence  seorea 
if  not  hundreds  annually  apply  in  vain,  who  might  be  re- 
formed and  saved  if  suitable  accommodations  conld  be  se- 
cured. The  managers  have  felt  the  necessity  of  classifying 
and  grading  the  inmates  according  to  their  moral  status,  ot 
introSucing  a  system  of  promotions,  and  of  devoting  a  depart- 
ment to  indigent  young  women  in  danger  of  ruin,  who  might 
depart  from  the  Home  without  necessarily  can-ying  with  them 
a  diploma  of  degradation.  A  Lying-in  Asylum  is  also  a  nec- 
essary appendage  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  without  wiiich 
they  are  compelled  to  turn  away  the  class  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  true  penitents  is  found.  This  wise,  systematic 
management  cannot  be  successfully  executed  in  a  small,  ill- 
arranged,  and  crowded  building.  The  managers  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  pubhc  for  $50,000  to  build  or  purchase  a  suit- 
able Institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  soon  forthcoming. 
The  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  fallen  women  of  the 
city,  whose  numbers  are  steadily  increasing,  should  remind 
us  that  too  few  institutions  for  their  recovery  have  been 
founded,  and  those  few  on  too  small  a  scale.  That  multi- 
tudes of  these  might  be  reformed  has  been  already  proved, 
yet  the  managers  truly  say  that  "  those  saved  during  the  past 
ten  years  by  aH  the  institutions  of  New  York  working  for  this 
elafis  will  not  equal  the  number  mustered  out  by  death  dur- 
ing a  single  year." 

Sevend  causes  conspire  to  fill  great  centers  of  population 
with  fallen  women.  1.  Many  gi-ow  up  without  the  opportu- 
nities of  refinement,  crowded  together  in  a  miserable  tene- 
ment-house where  six  or  twelve  persons  sleep  in  the  same 
apartment.  The  proprieties  of  life,  if  ever  known,  are  soon 
forgotten.  2.  The  demoralizing  tendencies  of  public  amuse- 
ments, and  the  desire  for  greater  display  than  common  in- 
dustry can  support.  3.  Destitution.  The  methods  by  which 
their  recovery  IS  sought  are:  1.  Kindness.  2.  Toil,  3.  Wise 
and  unwearied  religious  effort.  Industry  is  one  of  the  best 
appliances  for  reformation.  At  the  Home,  sewing,  paper-box 
making,  and  other  species  of  toil  are  prosecuted,  and  each 
^1,  to  stimulate  her  energies,  receives  half  her  earnings. 
The  religious  servicia  have  been  crowned  with  most  gra- 
cious results.  Under  the  appeals  of  the  man  of  God,  troop- 
ing memories  of  that  land  of  early  innoceney  have  come 
rusliing  through  the  soul,  and  many  have  broken  down  out- 
right and  wept  convulsively.     Many  have  professed  religion, 
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and  several  after  obtaining  sitnations  have  united  with  the 
chnreh. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  society  are  nnder  the  control 
of  a  board  of  gentlemen  managers,  while  the  internal  and 
domestic  management  is  conducted  by  ladies.  The  Home  is 
maintained  without  any  charge  to  the  inmates,  at  an  expense 
vf  about  ten  tlionsand  dollai'S  per  annum.  It  is  Protestant, 
but  not  denominational. 
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WOMEN'S   PRISON  ASSOCIATION   OP   NEW  YORK. 

"THE   ISAAC    T,  HOPPER   HOME." 

(ifo.  313  Tenth  avenue.) 

This  Institution  was  founded  in  1845,  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  as  tlie  "  I'emale  Department 
of  the  New  York  Prison  Association."  It  is  managed  hy  a 
board  of  thirty  ladies,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

Mr.  Hopper  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  for 
many  years  inspector  of  prisons  in  Philadelphia,  and  finally 
entered  into  the  work  of  reforming  criminals  with  a  love  and 
zeal  only  less  than  that  of  a  Howard.  He  continued  the 
agent  of  the  society  up  to  the  period  of  his  deatJi,  in  1852, 
performing  an  incredible  amount  of  service  for  the  trifling 
salary  of  $300  per  annum.  Known  to  be  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, the  society  repeatedly  proposed  to  increase  his 
salary,  which  he  as  persistently  refiised,  though  his  s 
was  immediately  fixed  at  $2,500. 
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His  excellent  daughter,  Mrs,  J,  S.  Gibbons,  tbe  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  society,  who  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
spirit  of  her  father,  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  orig- 
inal organization  ■ 

Mr.  Hopper's  long  familiarity  with  prison  life  led  to  the 
profound  conviction  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  refor- 
mation of  female  convicts  without  entirely  separating  them 
from  the  opposite  sex,  and  placing  them  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  suitable  persons  of  their  own  sex.  Hence  the  or- 
ganization of  "  The  Women^s  Prison  Association." 

The  work  undertaken  by  this  society  is  the  moat  difficult 
in  the  world,  requiring  a  mingled  wisdom  and  tendern^s, 
connected  witli  a  moral  heroism  found  nowliere  but  in  culti- 
vated and  sanctified  woman.  Tiie  objecte  of  the  society  are, 
"  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  de- 
tained on  trial  or  finally  convicted,  and  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  tiieir  diauharge,  by 
affording  them  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  honest  liveflhood 
and  sustaining  them  in  their  effoi-ts  to  reform."  It  is  a  death 
grapple  with  sin  in  its  strongest  dominion — the  Iieart  of  a 
disgraced  and  ruined  woman.  The  sympathy  the  society 
received  from  the  public,  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  his- 
tory, was  not  flattering.  The  habit  of  regarding  and  treating 
the  convict  as  the  irreclaimable  enemy  of  society  was  too 
common  even  with  good  people,  and  a  holy  horror  seemed  to 
fill  the  minds  of  others  that  a  society  to  benefit  such  creatures 
had  been  formed,  as  if  humanity  and  sympathy  for  criminala 
were  an  endorsement  of  crime.  Its  pnncipal  encouragement 
came  from  its  fruits.  Sometimes  the  helpless  victims  of 
wrong  suspicion  and  unjust  commitments  were  found.  Here 
was  an- easy  victory  for  the  right,  accompanied  with  the  in- 
describable joy  of  lifting  up  a  cnished  and  despairing  soul. 
Many  were  found  who  itrom  childhood  had  been  utteiiy  per- 
Terted  by  example  and  instruction,  so  that  all  the  springs  of 
motive  and  action  needed  purifying.  But  having  never  known 
the  path  of  life,  or  felt  the  full  power  of  sacred  truth,  they 
soon  melted  under  the  softening  appliances  of  reclaiming 
mercy. 

Others,  after  years  of  grossest  error  and  shame,  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  moral  sense  was  not  entirelj-  obliterated,  that 
there  remained  still  a  spring  that  responded  to  the  touch  of 
human  kindness.  In  the  melting  atmosphere  of  Christian 
tenderness,  nourished  by  sauitly  example,  and  encouraged  by 
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the  voice  of  religious  instruction,  in  many  instances  the  lat- 
ent seeds  of  early  culture  have  budded  into  a  life  of  blessed 
fruit  and  promise.  In  some  instances  melancholy  vietima  of 
drunkenness,  bloated,  loathsome,  friendless,  and  apparently 
hopeless,  after  spending  a  ''  term"  in  the  cell,  have  returned 
to  this  "  Home "  for  amendment.  The  kind  appeal  has 
brought  the  irrepressible  tear,  the  encouraging  smile,  the 
blush  of  animated  hope;  reproof  and  caution  have  been 
responded  to  with  coTifession  and  promise  of  amendment. 
The  boisterous  tone  is  subdued  to  mildness,  the  defiant  eye 
quails  before  sympathy  and  interest,  a  tide  of  pent-up  emo- 
tion and  aifection  bursts  out  to  gladden  the  deliverer,  who 
feels  it  inlinitely  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 

But  there  have  been  also  many  lamentable  failures.  Some 
ran  well  for  a  time  and  then  relai)3ed  into  old  habits,  to  pass 
through  the  same  processes  of  arrest,  trial,  and  commitment, 
and  then  to  plead  successfully  again  at  the  '■  Home  "  for  oppor- 
tunity of  amendment.  Some  have  been  so  positive  in  evil 
courses  that  more  restraint  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
order  of  the  Home  than  the  managers  were  willing  to  exer- 
cise, and  so  have  been  dismissed.  It  is  confidently  believed, 
however,  by  those  longest  connected  with  the  Institution,  that 
over  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  sent  out  from  it  have  done  well. 
Many  have  married  and  nowfiil  respectable  stations  in  society, 
Bendmg  frequent  and  giTiteful  communications,  and  some- 
times donations  of  money,  to  the  Home. 

For  several  years  after  organizing,  the  society  carried  on 
its  operations  in  a  hired  house,  trying  to  raise  the  means  to 
build.  Failing  in  this,  it  linaily  purchased  the  house  it  had 
occupied  at  Mo.  191,  now  No.  ai3  Tenth  avenue,  for  $8,000, 
paying  down  only  one-fonrth  of  tiie  amount.  The  building 
was  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  about  $8,000  more  have  been 
expended  in  improvements.  It  is  now  a  commodious,  four- 
story  brick,  with  brown-stone  basement,  with  accommodations 
for  fifty  persons.  The  Common  Council  has  made  them  a  few 
small  appropriations,  but  the  society  claims,  and  we  think 
ii^tly,  that  tliese  have  been  most  meager,  since  their  whole 
labor  and  expenditure  have  been  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  permanent  pest  and  expense  to  the  city. 
There  are  no  special  tests  for  admission.  All  are  received 
on  trial,  and  if  sincere  in  the  matter  of  reformation  receive 
every  encoiiragement.  If  faithful  and  contented  for  one 
month,  the  society  pledges  to  pro\'ide  them  a  situation  and 
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famish  them  with  comfortable  apparel.  If  refractory  they 
are  dismissed,  but  taken  at  the  next  application,  for  another 
tnal.  Scores  are  sent  away  to  service  every  month,  and  aa 
many  more  received  from  the  prisons.  Many  remain  con- 
nected with  the  Home,  and  go  out  as  seamstresses  by  the  week 
or  month.  These  spend  their  Sabbaths  at  the  Institution, 
where  their  washing  is  done  for  them,  and  pay  iiffcy  cents  per 
week  to  the  society,  and  retain  the  residue  of  their  wages. 

Those  in  the  Institution  are  employed  at  sewing  and  laun- 
dry work,  which  always  giv^  the  oest  satisfaction  to  cue- 
tomers,  and  which  the  managers  make  renumerative.  In 
1852,  when  154  were  received,  the  receipts  from  labor  amount- 
ed to  $1,090.  In  1866,  when  2S6  were  received,  the  receipts 
from  labor  amounted  to  $1,155.47,  and  in  1869,  when  408 
were  admitted,  the  receipts  from  labor  amounted  to  $1,996.77. 

Since  the  organization  of  tlie  Home,  in  1845,  the  society 
has  received  4,897  persons,  an  annual  average  of  187,  the 
larger  number  of  whom,  notwithstanding  all  their  discour- 
agements, have  gone  out  to  lead  virtuous  and  useful  lives. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Institution  now  amount  to  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  dollara  per  annum,  and  the  income  is 
about  able  to  balance  them.  Prudent  management  has 
enabled  the  managers  to  cancel  all  their  indebtedness.  In 
1865  the  Home  received  a  legacy  of  $50,000  from  Charles 
Burrell,  Esq.,  of  Hoboken,  New  JersCT ;  and  during  1869  a 
bequest  of  $500  was  received  from  Miss  Louise  0.  Parmly 
of  this  city,  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  Parmly,  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Men's  Prison  Association.  The  interest  only  on  these 
Bums  is  used.  The  Institution  is  preeminently  Protestant, 
though  the  largest  number  by  far  who  have  shared  its 
benefits  have  been  Eoman  Camolics.  One  evening  in  each 
week  is  devoted  to  a  general  prayer-meeting,  and  two  pnblic 
services  are  conducted  every  Sabbath  by  tlie  city  missionaries, 
the  pastors  of  the  vicinity,  or  by  theological  students  from 
one  of  the  seminaries.  The  managers,  physicians,  and  clergy- 
men, have  always  served  gratuitously.  An  evening  school 
is  also  conducted  in  the  Institution  by  a  competent  instructor, 
with  very  good  results. 
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EOMAN  CATHOLIC  HOME  FOE  THE  AGED  POOR. 
(ipe.  447  West  Thirty-second  etreeL) 

yOR  many  years  the  jonng  have  been  industriously 
'  souffht  out  and  carefully  educated  by  American 
Catholics,  but,  until  recently,  their  aged  poor  of  both 
sexes  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected  in  all 
schemes  of  denominational  charity.  Tlieir  convents,  institu- 
tions-of  learning,  and  cathedrals  have  risen  rapidly  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  but  not  an  institution  for  tiie  infirm  and 
indigent,  who  had  given  all  their  savings  through  life  to  the 
Church,  was  undertaken  until  about  three  years  ago.  About 
that  time  several  menibei-s  of  the  community  known  as  the 
"  Little  Sisters  of  tlie  Poor,"  organized  in  France  in  the  year 
1840,  came  to  this  comitry  and  established  the  firet  institution 
of  their  order  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Eleven  have  now 
been  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  others 
are  in  contemplation. 

The  Sisters  hold  and  manage  their  institutions,  collecting 
and  beting  the  means  for  their  maintenance  from  door  to 
door.  The  Institution  in  New  York  was  opened  at  No.  443 
West  Thirty-fonrtli  street,  in  a  hired  building,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1870,  and  removed  to  No.  447  West  Thirty-second 
street  on  the  15th  of  the  following  December.  There  are 
twelve  sisters  connected  with  the  enterprise,  four  of  whom 
go  out  almost  constantly  gathering  money  and  supplies  from 
any  and  all  available  sources.  The  superioress,  Mother  Sidonie 
Joseph,  is  one  of  the  group  that  came  from  France  as  before 
stated.  The  Sistei-s  began  without  a  chair  or  table,  and  with 
no  money,  wo  are  told,  but  so  pressing  have  been  their  im- 
portunities that  the  public  has  been  compelled  to  heed  their 
demands,  and  they  now  occupy  three  fine  brick  buildings 
adjoining  each  other,  which  they  have  leased  for  two  and 
one-half  years  for  the  yearly  rental  of  $1,700  each.  Besides 
paying  the  rent  of  over  $400  per  month,  they  have  managed 
to  plainly  furnish  their  buildings,  and  are  now  providing  for 
a  family  of  nearly  one  hundred  aged  and  afflicted  persons. 
Besides  providing  accommodations  for  the  Sisters,  the  build- 
ings contain  space  for  about  one  hundred  and  ten  persons, 
which  will  doubtless  soon  be  filled.    The  Sisters  occupy  the 
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central  building,  No.  447,  the  second  floor  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  chapel,  wliere  mass  is  said  regularly  by  a 
priest.  No,  445  is  devoted  to  the  aged  men,  and  No.  '449  to 
the  aged  women.  Pei-eona  of  good  moral  character  in  indi- 
gent cireiimstanees  are  taken  for  life  without  money  or 
goods,  and  without  regard  to  sex  or  nationality.  Several  of 
the  inmates  are  not  active  Roman  Catholics,  though  they  are 
not  Protestants.  "VVe  gladly  chronicle  this  auspicious  begin- 
ning of  denominational  charity  for  the  relief  of  the  aged 
and  destitute  of  tliis  sect,  so  populous  in  all  our  great  citJes, 
and  hope  these  enterprises  may  be  still  more  widely  ex- 
tended. Every  society  should,  if  possible,  provide  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  and  destitute  of  its  own  faith. 


CHAPIN  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  AHD  INFIRM. 


i^_  VERY  denomination  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  New 
York  city  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  provision 
'  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  its  own  pale,  and  the 
march  of  benevolent  enteiprise  in  this  direction  for 
the  last  few  years  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying.  Some- 
thing more  than  two  yeai-s  since,  a  society,  composed  prin- 
(ripally  of  members  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Universalist  church 
(Itev.  E.  H.  Cliapin,  pastor),  was  organized,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  and  maintaining  a  liorae  for  tlie  aged  indigent 
of  their  society  and  acquaintance.  The  society  encountered 
such  discouragements  as  usually  attend  enterprises  of  this 
kind.  During  the  last  year  several  lots  were  purchased  by 
the  managers,  situated  on  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh 
streets,  between  Lexington  and  Third  avenues.  A  fair  to 
aid  in  t]ie  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  was  held  in  the 
armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  for  a  number  of  days, 
beginning  April  10th,  1871,  which  netted  the  society  about 
$10,000.  Subscriptions  have  been  vigorously  circulated,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  ]iave  at  this  writing  been  thus  realized. 
The  Legislature  Iiaa  also  recently  favored  the  Institution  with 
a  donation  of  $10,000.     "With  theaa  sums  the  managers  aivs 
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now  erecting  the  "  Chapin  Home,"  wliieli  will  probably  be 
famiBhed  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  Bome  time 
dm'ing  the  present  year. 


;  BAPTIST  HOME  FOE  AGED  AND  DfFIRM  PERSONS. 


3 HE  "Ladies'  Home  Society  of  the  Baptist  churches 
'  of  the  City  of  New  York  "  was  duly  organized,  and  in- 
i  corporated,  March  19, 1869,  with  the  design  of  provid- 
ing aged,  infirm,  and  destitute  members  of  their  de- 
nomination with  a  comfortable  home  in  which  to  spend  the 
last  years  of  life.  The  payment  of  three  dollars  or  more  con- 
stitutes a  person  an  annual  member  of  the  society ;  fifty  dol- 
lars constitutes  a  life  member,  and  one  thousand,  a  life  patron. 
The  constitution  provides  that  eighty  female  managers,  mem- 
bers of  Baptist  cliurclies  or  congregations  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  shall  control  the  Institution,  and  shall  hold  their  ofiices 
three  yeara  respectively,  one-third  retiring  each  year.  Appfi- 
cants  as  beneficiaries  must  be  recommended  by  their  pastor, 
and  the  deacons  of  the  church  to  which  tliey  belong,  as  in 
good  standing,  and  without  the  means  of  support.  An  en- 
trance fee  of  $100  is  required. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Baptist  churcli,  March  31, 1870,  when  a  vigorous 
and  successful  effort  was  made  to  complete  the  subscription 
of  $100,000,  which  had  been  asked  for  at  the  commencement 
of  the  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  grounds  and 
erecting  buildings.  Noble  responses  were  not  only  made  to 
this  permanent  fund,  bnt  liberal  subscriptions  also  toward  the 
annual  support  of  the  Home.  Encouraged  by  these  expres- 
sions of  interest,  tlie  mani^ers  leasea  for  two  years  the 
building  No.  41  Grove  street,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $1,800, 
which  they  furnished,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  formally 
opened  wim  thirteen  inmates  and  a  temporary  matron.  As 
no  part  of  the  permanent  fund,  or  its  interest,  could  be  ap- 
plied for  current  expenses,  the  ladies  planned  a  fair  which 
was  held  in  the  following  November,  in  Apollo  Hall,  comer 
of  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Broadway,  and  which  netted  the 
society  $10,689. 
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The  Legislature,  during  a  late  eessi on,  passed  an  act  direct- 
ing thfi  Commissioners  or  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  lease  to  the  society  ten  lots  of  ground,  situated 
OD  Lexington  avenue,  between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth 
streets,  for  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar  per  annum.  The  title 
to  this  ground  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  trustees  of  the 
society,  though  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  many  friends  of  the  enterprise.  Several  public 
meetings,  to  discuss  the  matter,  were  held  by  the  subscribers, 
and  other  members  of  the  denomination,  in  which  strong 
men  were  arrayed  on  either  side,  but  at  the  final  vote  of  the 
members  of  tlie  Home  Society  a  majority  sanctioned  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  trustees.  This  unfortunate  measure  has,  however, 
greatly  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  society  and  unsettled 
its  plana  of  building,  some  of  the  Bubseribers  refusing  to  pay 
their  subscriptions.  This  deliberate  and  emphatic  protest 
against  State  and  municipal  endowments  of  denominational  en- 
terprises, entered  into  by  so  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  men, 
ia  an  earnest  of  the  sentiment  rapidly  developing  in  all  the 
Protestant  denominations,  and  certain  to,  sooner  or  later,  con- 
trol the  Legislation  of  this  country.  While  we  can  but  regret 
that  this  f^se  step  has  been  taken  in  the  early  history  of  tbig 
society,  we  still  wish  it  great  pi-osperity,  wilii  many  and  lib- 
eral supporters. 

"  There  are  now  in  the  Home  twenty-inree  inmates,  several 
of  whom  are  verj'  aged,  and  one  is  in  her  ninety-fifth 
year.  In  this  home  of  refinement,  Christian  in&uence,  and 
comfort,  relieved  from  toil  and  anxiety,  they  pleasantly  spend 
the  eveningtwilightof  time,  and  serenely  await  the  coming  of 
their  Lord. 


HOME  FOB  AGED  HEBEEWS. 

r  the  autumn  of  1848,  Mrs.  Henry  Leo,  a  devoted 
Jewess  of  New  York,  was  called  to  visit  an  afiiicted 
i  woman  of  her  own  faith.  She  not  only  found  her  a 
'  great  sufferer,  but  enshrouded  in  deepest  poverty  and 
destitution.  While  affording  relief  in  this  case,  her  mind  was 
impressed  that  some  general  movement  should  be  inaugurated 
for  the  relief  of  aged  indigent  Hebrews.     Attending  service 
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at  the  synagogue  soon  after,  she  laid  the  matter  with  great 
earnestness  before  a  number  of  the  ladies  of  the  congret!;a- 
tion,  and  on  the  Slat  of  November,  1848,  the  "  M'nwi  Jeshu- 
run  Ladies'  Hehrefw  Benemolent  Society"  for  the  relief  of 
indigent  females,  was  formed,  and  rules  foi  its  government 
adopted.  Mra.  A.  H.  Lissak,  and  Mrs.  David  Samson,  de- 
ceased, were  among  its  presiding  officers,  and  the  Eev.  Ansel 
Leo  acted  for  many  years  as  honorary  secretarj'.  On  March 
20,  1870,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directresses  held  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  Streetsynagogue,  the  President,  Mrs.  Henry 
Leo,  the  chief  foundress  of  the  society,  presented  a  report 
calling  attention  to  the  number  of  destitute  aged  and  infirm 
Hebrews  in  the  city,  who  were  constantly  making  application 
for  relief  which  the  society  was  unable  to  confer ;  also  urging 
tlie  ladies  to  devise  some  practical  measure  which,  when  adop- 
ted, might  furnish  permanent  rehef  to  these  distressed  and 
suffering  co-religionists,  without  interfering  with  tlie  original 
objects  of  the  organization. 

After  a  full  discussion,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  which  was  held  on  the  13th  day  of 
March  at  the  B'nai  Jeshurun  synagogue,  a  large  attendance  of 
lady  members  attesting  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  cause  and 
the  subject  which  hadorought  them  together.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  having  been  fully  stated  and  explained  to  them, 
the  following  resolutions  were  offered: 

WJi^reas,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  mnst  provide  some 
means  to  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  our  persuasion  who 
are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  are  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  irf  life,  many  without  friends  and  any  visible 
means  of  support ;  therefore,  be  it 

Mesolved,  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  bearing  in  mind 
the  sacred  tenets  of  our  holy  faith,  to  care  for  all  such ;  and, 
viewing  also  the  misery  now  endured  by  Hebrew  women, 
nnable  to  earn  a  livelUiood,  unacquainted  with  any  trade, 
or  when  able  to  sew,  etc.,  refused  work ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  authorize  our  board  of  direc- 
tresses to  provide  for  all  such  destitute  co-religionists ;  open, 
establish,  and  maintain  a  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews, 
and  adopt  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
same;  also  a  school  of  industn',  where  sewing  and  the  like 
may  be  taught  to  those  unskilled,  and  where  work  obtained 
shall  be  given  out  to  such  poor  women  as  need  it  to  manufae- 
tare,  the  profits  arising  from  same,  after  deducting  certain  ex- 
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penaea,  to  be  given  to  tliem  for  theii"  benefit.  And,  be  it 
also 

Hesolved,  That  we  authorize  our  president  and  board  of 
direetresses  to  make  expenditures  from  the  treasury  of  our 
society,  and  adopt  any  measure  they  think  proper  for  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  and  purposes  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  resolutions  on  motion  were 
onanimously  adopted. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  board  of  directresses,  who  after  mucli  trouble 
Bncceeded  in  obtaining  a  lease  of  the  building  No,  215  West 
Seventeenth  street  for  one  year,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  May,  1870,  the  house  was  declared  formally  opened 
and  dedicated  as  a  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews,  it 
being  the  first  and  only  Institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State  of 
New  Tork. 

The  industrial  school  formed  has  given  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  Hebrew  women,  and  to  some  of  the 
Christian  faith  also.  The  Home  in  Seventeenth  street  ia  a 
brick  cottage,  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifteen  per- 
sons. A  building  fund  has  been  established,  and  besides  dis- 
bursing $5,000  during  the  year  in  support  of  the  Home, 
and  on  other  charities,  several  tliousand  dollars  have  accumu- 
lated toward  the  purchase  of  permanent  buildings.  The  soci- 
ety is  composed  of  several  hundred  ladies  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  five  dollars  each.  As  the  adherents  of  this 
faith  in  New  York  are  not  lacking  in  wealth,  enterprise,  or 
liberality,  we  presume  it  will  not  be  long  ere  a  laige  and 
well-ordered  home  for  the  aged  shall  have  been  provided. 
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(iftw,  27  and 28  WnMngton  aqucire.) 

fiSE  benevolent  of  New  York  have  been  mnch  en- 
-  gaged  during  the  last  fifty  years  providing  asylinna 
1  and  homes  for  orphans,  half-orphans,  the  aged,  blind, 
deaf,  and  for  many  otherwise  afflicted.  The  morally 
fallen  have  received  recently  such  attentions  as  were  hitherto 
nnknown.  But  amid  these  multiplied  charitiea  a  numerous 
and  interesting  class  of  virtuous  persons,  much  in  need  of 
cara  and  help,  was  long  overlooked — that  class  of  girla  and 
young  women,  who,  by  tlie  death  of  parents,  the  reverses  of 
fortune,  the  loss  of  a  situation,  or  of  health,  are  either  thrown 
suddenly  upon  their  owu  resources  or  the  uncertain  charitiea 
of  a  calculating  world.  In  large  cities,  where  fortunes  are 
suddenly  lo8t,  and  where  most  of  the  casualties  of  society  oc- 
cur, this  class  of  persons  is  always  unpleasantly  large.  In 
November,  1858,  a  number  of  Christian  women,  representing 
several  different  denominations,  convened  for  the  purpose  or 
forming  the  "  Ladies  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  their  special  object  being  "  the  temporal,  moral,  and 
religious  welfare  of  women,  particularly  of  young  women 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support." 

In  May,  1860,  the  first  "Home"  in  America  for  virtuous 
"  Young  Women"  was  opened  by  this  society  in  a  hired  dwell- 
ing at  No.  21  Amity  place.  Here  it  continued  two  years, 
when  it  was  removed  to  No.  160  East  Fourteenth  street,  where 
three  more  years  were  spent,  when  it  was  removed  to  Nos, 
174  and  176  of  the  same  street. 

The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  Legislature  April  5, 
1866,  under  the  name  of  "The  Ladies  Christian  Union  of  the 
City  of  New  York."  The  need  of  a  permanent  building, 
larger  and  better  arranged  than  any  hitherto  occupied,  had 
been  long  felt.  The  importance  of  the  undertaking  tiad  been 
demonstrated  from  the  first;  more  had  thronged  the  doors 
than  could  be  admitted.  During  the  first  four  years  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  had  been  admitted.  Dunng  the  fifth 
year  seventy-five  persona  were  admitted.  An  earnest  appeal 
for  f  mids  to  purchase  or  build  a  suitable  edifice,  published  in 
the  report  for  1866,  brought  the  noble  response  of  $1,000 
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from  an  unknowa  friend,  with  a  pledge  for  $4,000  more, 
afterwards  increased  to  $9,000  more,  on  condition  that 
$50,000  should  be  procured  within  a  given  time.  The 
amount  was  finally  subscribed,  though  owing  to  som^  reverBea 
it  has  never  all  been  collected.  On  the  firat  of  May,  1868, 
the  Home  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Macdougal  street  and  "Washington  square. 
The  managers  purchased  two  four-story  brick  houses,  with  a 
front  of  fitty-five  and  one-lialf  feet,  the  lots  being  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  deep  (containing  brick  stables  in 
the  rear),  for  the  sura  of  $50,000.  The  buildings  front  on 
Washington  Square  park ;  they  are  substantially  built,  with 
high  ceilings,  are  well  arranged  and  ventilated,  and  for  con- 
venience of  access,  purity  of  air,  and  pleasant  surroundings, 
oould  scarcely  be  excelled  on  this  portion  of  the  island.  The 
basement  furnishes  a  fine  kitchen  and  laundry,  a  dining,  and 
a  sewing  room.  The  firet  floor  contains  two  fine  parlors,  a 
committee  room,  the  apartments  for  the  superintendent,  and 
others  for  transient  boarders.  The  upper  stories  are  devoted  to 
lodging-rooms,  with  baths  on  each  fioor.  The  carpeting,  bed- 
ding, and  furniture  all  display  neatness  and  taste ;  the  walls 
are  ornamented  with  pictures  and  various  specimens  of  art 
wrought  by  the  inmates.  The  ladies  contemplate  adding 
another  story,  with  Mansard  roof,  as  soon  as  their  funds  will 
admit  of  it.  A  small  debt  still  remains  on  the  property. 
The  Home  at  this  writing  contains  eighty-seven  inmates,  and 
is  always,  except  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season,  full. 

It  is  not  purely  a  charitable  Institution.  Each  inmate  paya 
a  weekly  board  of  from  $3.50  to  $6,  according  to  her  cir- 
cumstances and  the  room  she  occupies.  A  relief  fund  has 
been  established  to  assist  those  who  througli  sickness,  loss  of 
employment,  or  other  causes,  find  themselves  unable  to  pay 
their  board.  When  the  buildings  are  owned  and  furnished 
the  income  from  the  boarders  will  about  pay  the  expenses. 
The  girls  are  all  of  an  interesting  class.  Many  of  them  are 
the  daughters  of  clergymen  and  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men. Every  inmate  is  required  to  be  either  engaged  in 
something  useful  or  fitting  for  it.  Of  29  inmates,  in  1865, 
18  were  artists,  one  a  copyist,  tliree  were  teachers,  eight  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses;  203  difEerent  inmates  were  re- 
ceived during  18fi9,  of  whom  19  were  artists,  33  teachers,  70 
seamstresses ;  the  remaining  81  were  saleswomen,  book-keep- 
ers, copyists,  etc.     Many  young  ladies  tarry  hei'c  while  com- 
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plating  their  education.  Some  teach  in  private  fiinulies, 
8omo  in  the  public-schools,  some  are  pupils  in  the  school  of 
design,  others  work  at  embroidery  or  some  other  species  of 
ingenious  handicraft.  There  are  hoars  for  receiving  com- 
pany, when  both  sexes  are  admitted,  but  all  are  required  to 
depart  at  ten  in  the  evening.  The  Home  is  well' supplied 
with  boobs  and  periodicals.  Tiie  house  committee  holds 
a  meeting  every  Friday  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock,  when 
applications  for  admission  are  received  and  acted  upon. 
Satisfactory  testimonials  of  character  are  required  in  all 
cases,  and  valid  reasons  for  their  remaining  in  the  city. 
Unmarried  women  only  are  received,  preference  being 
given  to  the  younger  class.  The  Institution  being  an 
outgrowtli  of  the  great  awakening  of  1S57,  and  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution  making  advancement  in  active 
personal  piety  the  first  duty  of  the  members,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  religious  element  has  always  been  a  marked  feat- 
ure in  the  movement.  Family  prayer  is  daily  conducted. 
Every  Thursday  evening  a  Bible  class  is  taught  at  the  Home, 
and  on  Wednesday  at  eleven  a,m.  a  ladies'  prayer-meeting  is 
held  at  the  social  parlors,  over  the  chapel  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 
Sectarianism  is  ignored,  all  attend  the  churches  of  the  neigh- 
borhood on  the  Sabbath,  and  many  of  the  young  women  teach 
in  the  Sunday  schools.  The  Home  has  beeu  the  spiritual 
birthplace  of  many  tiioughtful  young  ladies,  and  from  its 
well-oi'dored  circle  some  have  ascended  to  the  "  House  of 
many  mansions"  on  high. 

The  superintendent,  Mrs,  S.  F,  Marsh,  formerly  the  wife 
of  a  clergyman,  a  lady  of  rare  executive  and  social  qualities, 
with  a  nature  too  kind  to  be  soured  and  too  brave  to  be  dis- 
couraged, has  presided  over  the  Institution  with  very  great 
success  for  the  last  eight  years.  May  she,  with  that  associa- 
tion of  pure  spirits  wliich  established  tliis  model  and  pioneer 
Home,  and  who  have  so  long  and  successfully  toiled  to  ele- 
vate the  young  women  of  our  day,  reap  the  richest  fruit  of 
Christian  toil  on  earth,  and  an  imperishable  crown  beyond 
the  grave. 
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{Fourth  menue  and  Thirtn-fkird  iireet.) 

r  MEEIOA  presenta  greater  attractions  to  the  latoring 
;  classes  than  almost  any  other  country  in  tlie  world. 
Its  abundance  of  cheap,  but  valuable  land,  its  free 
'  schools,  Eepublican  government,  and  religious  liberty, 
coupled  with  the  liberal  remuneration  of  toil,  and  the  respect 
of  the  laborer,  rendering  it  of  all  countries  most  desirable  for 
ambitious  industry.  There  is  a  benevolence,  also,  which  finds 
expression  in. the  opening  of  "boarding-houses,"  "homes," 
and  "  hotels,"  for  the  comfort  and  advancement  of  those  who 
toil  singly  and  alone  for  an  honest  subsistence. 

Mr.  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  who  has  hitherto  done  little 
toward  placing  his  name  among  the  benevolent  of  the  metrop- 
olis, has  recently,  we  are  told,  set  aside  six  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  two  immense  structures,  one  for  working- 
women,  and  the  other  for  working-men.  The  structure  for 
working- women,  which  is  now  nearly  completed,  stands  on 
Fourth  avenue  between  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-thii-d  streets. 
The  building,  which  is  of  iron,  and  fire-proof,  has  three  fronts; 
that  on  Fourth  avenue  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet 
six  inches,  those  on  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  streets,  two 
hundred  and  five  feet  respectively.  The  area  covered  by  the 
structure  is  forty-one  thousand  square  feet.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  six  stories  high,  with  an  additional  stoiy,  in  Mansard 
roof,  and  over  the  central  portions  of  each  front,  a  space  of  one 
hundred  feet,  there  will  he  an  additional  story  with  a  super- 
imposed Mansard  roof,  making  the  centre  of  each  front  eight 
stories.  At  the  extremities  of  these  central  elevations,  and 
also  at  the  street  angles,  are  turreted  towers,  twenty-four  feet 
in  width  and  hoiglit.  The  entire  central  height  will  be  one 
hundred  and  nine  feet. 

The  grand  entrance  on  Fourth  avenue  has  a  width  of  forty- 
^ght  feet ;  the  portico  is  two  stories  high,  with  massive  clua- 
tflr  iron  columns,  resting  on  octagonal-shaped  pedestals,  and 
BBpportinff  foliated  capitals.  The  design  of  the  structure, 
with  its  different  stories,  their  piers,  columns,  pilasters,  and 
arclies,  crowned  with  the  unique  towers,  presents  a  finished 
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architectural  design.  The  first  story  contains  twenty-four 
fine  stores,  each  fifty-two  feet  wide  and  seventy  feet  deep. 
A  wide  stairway  conducts  to  the  interior.  A  portion  of  tiie 
halls  are  covered  with  marble,  A  steam  elevator,  rnnning  to 
the  upper  floor,  ascends  on  either  side  of  the  staircase.  The 
stories  are  high,  averaginjj;  from  nineteen  feet  six  inches  to 
eleven  feet  five  inches.  There  is  a  large  interior  court-yard, 
ninety-four  feet  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  which  is  to  be 
ornamented  with  fountain,  gold  fish,  etc.  The  whole  struc- 
ture is  heated  by  steam  coil,  the  engine  being  so  arranged  as 
to  work  the  elevators,  drive  in  hot  weather  an  immense  fan 
for  coohng  the  apartments,  and  afford  mechanical  appliances 
to  the  kitclien  and  the  laundry.  The  dining-room  is  thirty 
by  ninety-two  feet,  and  another  room  of  the  same  size  is  to  be 
used  for  concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  and  still  another  of  similar 
dimensions  will  contain  the  library,  and  be  the  reading-room. 
The  inmates  are  to  pay  a  fixed  price  for  the  use  of  rooms  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  location,  and  the  board  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  restaurant  plan.  If  the  propnetor  really  deals 
as  liberally  with  the  inmates  as  some  now  suppose,  this  Insti- 
tution, situated  in  an  eligible  portion  of  the  eity>  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  toiling  women  of  Manhattan. 


THE  WATEE  STREET   HOME  FOE  WOSIEN. 
(JVo.STS  Water  etreet.) 

jURING  the  summer  of  1868  the  reading  public  was 
;  startled  with  a  series  of  well-written  articles  published 
in  Packard's  Monthly,  and  partially  reprinted  and 
commented  upon  by  most  of  the  papers,  purporting 
to  set  forth  the  career  of  tlie  "  Wickedest  Man  in  Kew  York." 
The  attention  of  the  city  was  thus  called  to  the  condition  of 
society  in  Water  street  and  its  vicinity,  and  so  profound  was 
the  conviction,  in  many  thoughtful  and  pious  minds,  that 
something  should  be  undertaken  for  this  sin-blighted  locahty, 
that  it  resulted  in  a  noon-day  prayer-meeting,  established  in 
the  dance-house  of  John  AUcii,  and  conducted  with  much 
fervor  for  a  considerable  period.     Though  the  effort  did  not 
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result  iu  the  conversion  o£  a  large  number  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, it  conaiderably  sobered  many,  and  liad  an  excellent 
effect  upon  Christians  of  all  denominations  who  took  part  in 
the  undertaking. 

Water  street  contains  a  fewwhol^ale  business  houses,' con- 
ducted through  the  day  by  amiable  gentlemen  residing  ih  other 
places,  but  the  resident  population  of  the  locality  is  perhaps 
tlie  most  depraved  and  infamotis  on  the  entire  New  York 
island.  Murder  and  robbery  have  never  been  as  frequent 
here  as  during  the  worst  days  of  the  Five  Points,  but  for  low 
groggeries,  eeandalous  brothels,  and  dance-houses,  where 
every  sentiment  of  decency  is  ignored,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lace reduced  to  the  lowest  scum  of  moral  degradation,  the 
locality  lias  long  been  mirivaled.,.  Sailors  and  roughs  of  the 
lowest  order,  whose  means  will  not  admit  them  to  houses 
equally  disreputable  but  higher  up  on  the  ladder,  Iicre  assem- 
ble nightly  to  waste  their  money  and  lives'in  drink  and  fran- 
tic revelry.  The  dance-house  girls,  also,  are  the  most  ignorant 
and  helpless  of  their  class,  Many  of  them,  reared  in  the 
neighborhood,  have  little  knowledge  of  anything  better, 
and  little  compunction  for  a  life  ot  crime.  Some  of  them 
have  never  seen  the  better  parts  of  the  city,  attended  school 
or  church,  or  been  in  any  manner  reached  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  religion. 

They  are  the  slaves  of  the  proprietor  in  whose  miserable 
shanty  they  dwell.  lie  claims  as  liis  property  the  miserable 
garments  they  wear,  so  that,  when  one  attempts  to  escape  from 
brutal  treatment,  she  is  not  unfrequeutly  arrested  for  theft, 
and  thrown  into  prison. 

It  was  in  this  slnra  of  moral  putrefaction,  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  noon-day  meeting  had  subsided,  and  religious 
efforts  in  the  locality  had  been  mainly  suspended,  that  tlie 
Kev,  William  IL  Boole,  a  member  of  the  New  York  East 
Conference,  and  pastor  of  one  of  tlie  city  churches,  under 
the  inspiration  of  "  a  profound  and  responsible  conviction," 
opened  this  Home  and  refuge  for  fallen  women.  The  founder 
believed  that  greater  good  would  result  from  an  institution 
founded  in  the  midst  of  this  sea  of  social  crime  than  from 
one  removed  from  the  locality,  because  of  tlio  ready  access 
afforded  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  opened,  and  the 
reformatory  influence  it  would  exert  in  the  neighborhood. 
Like  the  ladies  at  the  Five  Points,  he  was  enabled  to  seize 
npon  one  of  the  chief  citadels  of  corruption  in  the  locality. 
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The  "  Kit  Burns  Dog-Pit,"  rum,  carousal,  and  brotliel  Bhop, 
had  obtained  a  world-wide  notoriety,  the  proprietor  gathering 
lucre  from  the  moat  brutal  and  corrupting  expedients  ever 
tolerated  in  a  civilized  town.  The  proprietor  of  this  estab- 
lishment, with  no  syrnpathy  in  the  object  of  the  mission,  was 
strangely  moved  to  offer  his  building  for  the  moderate  rent 
of  one  thonsand  dollars  per  annum,  obligating  himself  to  con- 
tinue the  lease  for  six  years.  The  lease  was  at  once  taken, 
and  tJie  work  of  cleansing  and  remodeling  the  premises  un- 
dertaken. The  building  ia  a  four-story  brick,  twenty-five  by 
thirty-four  feet,  with  a  rear  extension  which  originally  con- 
tained the  "  pit,"  but  which  has  since  been  changed  into  a 
kitchen  and  several  bath-rooms.  On  February  8,  1870,  iu 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people  that  crowded  the 
building,  the  "pit,"  and  the  adjoining  street,  the  Insti- 
tution was  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  Janes,  the 
Eevs.  S.  H.  Tyng,  G.  W.  Woodruff,  S.  W.  King,  and  W. 
McAllister  taking  part  in  the  exercises.  The  addresses  con- 
tained many  pungent  utterances,  and  produced  a  profound 
impression.  The  Home  was  not  formally  opened  for  the 
reception  of  inmates  until  the  10th  of  March,  1870,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  applications  for  admission  were  so  numerous 
that  many  were  turned  away  for  want  of  room  to  accommo- 
date them. 

In  projecting  the  Institution,  it  was  believed  that  some  dif- 
ficulty would  be  experienced  in  drawing  these  abandoned 
creatures  into  it,  and  it  was  proposed  to  hold  evening  meet- 
ings in  the  hall  set  apart  for  public  worship,  to  which  it  was 
hoped  they  migfit  be  attracted,  and  so  impressed  with  truth 
as  to  be  le&  to  seek  refuge  and  aid  in  this  Christian  Home. 
But  as  more  than  could  be  admitted  have  from  time  to  time 
presented  themselves,  without  solicitation,  no  plans  for  reach- 
ing them  have  been  necessary. 

The  internal  management  of  the  Home  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  resident  matrons  and  a  missionary,  who  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  self-sacriticing  labors  of  love,  and  who  are 
heartily  identified  with  the  movement,  receiving  no  stated 
salarv,  but  trusting  entirely  to  the  unsolicited  contributions  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause  for  their  supplies.  The  matrons  have 
charge  of  the  domestic  department,  direct  the  girls  in  their 
household  duties,  and  conduct  the  religious  meetings  when 
held  exclusively  with  the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  in  which 
they  are  assisted  by  Christian  ladies  from  the  city.    The  mis- 
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eionary,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Little,  has  charge  of  the   Sabbath 

E reaching,  the  daily  and  evening  prayer-meetings  held  in  the 
all,  and  acts  in  concert  with  the  matrons  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Home.  The  duties  of  the  day  begin  and 
end  with  prayer,  in  which  all  join. 

A  generalprayer-raeeting  is  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
another  on  Ijisirsday  evenmg,  of  each  week,  when  the  mis- 
sionary is  assisted  by  Christian  brethren  from  the  up-town 
churches.  These  services  are  designed  to  reach  the  vile  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  have  in  some  instances  been 
crowned  with  marvelous  results.  Men  so  dissipated  and  reck- 
less as  to  have  been  wholly  abandoned  by  their  friends,  and 
given  over  as  quite  incorrigible,  have  drifted  into  these  ser- 
vices, where  they  have  been  awakened  and  converted,  after 
which  they  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  pursued  honest 
careers.  A  young  Englishman  of  liberal  education,  and  who 
had  beon  a  journalist,  but  by  dissipation  and  other  vices  had 
sunk  himself  to  the  depths  of  despair,  resolved  to  commit  sui- 
cide. He  filled  his  pockets  with  brick,  and  stood  on  the  pier 
for  the  fatal  plunge.  Bysome  influence  the  dreadful  act  was 
delayed,  he  went  to  the  "Water-street  prayer-meeting,  was  re- 
claimed by  Divine  grace,  and  has  stood  firm  for  months  in  a 
pious  and  useful  career.     Other  examples  might  be  given. 

The  only  condition  of  admission  to  the  Home  is  a  desire  to 
reform,  though  they  may  not  know  by  what  process  the  refor- 
mation is  to  be  effected.  The  managers  believe  that  nothing 
short  of  Divine  grace  can  reform  a  fallen  woman ;  hence  they 
desire  to  retain  each  inmate  until  she  has  been  genuinely 
converted  to  God,  and  thus  rendered  suiBciently  strong  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life  on  her  return  to  the  outside  world.  A 
genuine  change  of  heart  is  the  first,  last,  and  great  thing 
sought  by  the  managers  in  the  reception  of  an  inmate.  In 
the  meantime  work  from  the  stores  is  taken,  each  inraato  re- 
ceiving one-half  of  her  earnings.  The  labor  thus  far,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  .very  productive.  During  the  first  five 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  Home,  about  one  hundred 
inmates  were  admitted,  some  of  whom  were  pronounced  the 
"  most  desperate  characters  of  the  street."  But  few  of  them 
rei.umed  to  their  old  ways,  many  became  industrious,  tidy, 
and  serious,  and  about  ten  per  cent.,  it  was  thought,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  changed  heart.  But  with  the  more  perfect  or- 
ganization of  the  Institution  has  been  given  also  a  larger 
measure  of  spiritual  influence,  and  we  learn  that  more  than 
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fifty  per  cent,  of  all  admitted  during  the  last  six  months  have 
deliberately  entered  upon  a  eenuine  Christian  career.  The 
labora  of  Christian  ladies,  who  assemble  several  times  each 
week  to  mingle  prayers  and  exhortations  with  the  inmates  in 
their  upper  rooms,  have  not  failed  of  gratifying  results,  and 
are  more  effective  than  services  conducted  by  persons  ef  tho 
opposite  sex. 

Meetings  for  song,  conversation,  and  social  intercourse  are 
also  held  occaeionally  in  the  parlor  under  the  direction  of  the 
resident  officers.  Friends  from  the  neighborhood  and  others 
are  sometimes  invited  to  attend.  These  gatherings  are  charac- 
terized by  all  the  freedom  of  a  well-ordered  family,  and  at 
some  of  them  conversions  have  occurred.  More  than  once  since 
its  opening,  that  devoted  Christian  vocalist,  Philip  Phillips,  haa 
volunteerSi  to  sing  his  choicest  songa  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  and  the  assembled  populace  of  that  demoralized  neigh- 
borhood. On  one  occasion,  a  careful  distribution  of  handbills 
and  complimentary  tickets  through  the  dance-houses  and 
liquor  saloons  of  the  locality  brought  together  an  immense 
crowd  of  both  sexes,  even  filUng  the  platform,  on  which  Mr. 
Phillips  sat,  with  abandoned  women.  An  eye-witness  said, 
"  It  was  indeed  a  novel  entertainment  for  those  ears,  alwaj^ 
filled  with  blaspliemy  and  foul  speech,  to  hear  '  Singing  for 
Jesus,'  from  the  silvery  lips  of  our  sweet  singer  in  Israel. 

"At  times  the  deep  silence  was  almost  painful ;  and  ■when 
Mr.  Phillips  sung  the  '  Dying  Child,'  there  was  scarcely  a 
dry  eye  among  those  so  little  accustomed  to  weep.  Thesouga 
were  interspersed  with  those  short,  sweet  exhortations  which 
Mr.  Phillips  so  effectively  uses  to  promote  the  deeply  spirit- 
ual character  of  his  singing,  and  on  this  occasion  were  more 
thsa  usually  blessed  in  tlieir  appropriateness  and  effect. 
When,  near  the  close,  he  asked  how  many  would  join  in  the 
request  for  prayer  and  try  to  live  a  better  life,  more  than 
forty  hands  went  up,  and  several  of  the  women  near  him  said 
aloud, '  I  will,  Mr.  Phillips ;  I  will  try.' " 

The  founder  of  the  Water  Street  Home  for  Womeu  is  not 
wealthy,  and  at  the  beginning  invested  the  few  hundred  dol- 
lars he  possessed  to  obtain  the  lease  and  pay  the  rent  for  a 
part  of  the  first  year.  It  required  a  large  faith  in  the  infinite 
Provider  to  launch  an  enterprise  of  mis  character  in  this 
locality,  against  the  judgment  of  bo  many  excellent  people; 
yet,  believing  himself  Divinely  directed,  he  set  about  the 
work  without  fear.     The  Home  is  carried  on  exclusively 
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as  a  isor^  of  faith,  no  solicitation  in  any  form  teing  made 
for  funds,  except  prayer  and  reliance  upon  God.  In  the  right 
time  means  came  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing,  furniture 
■was  contributed,  and  bread  given.  The  rule  ia  not  to  incur 
debt.  More  than  onee  "  the  last  loaf  has  been  eaten"  at  supper, 
with  no  knowledge  of  what  should  bo  on  the  morrow,  but  He 
that  feeds  the  ravens  has  through  His  servants  sent  a  timely 
supply.  May  the  Home  never  lack  encouragement !  "We  re- 
joice in  the  auspicious  opening  of  another  refuge  for  the 
most  despised  and  helpless  class  in  this  sin-darkened  world. 
Truly  there  is  something  appalling  in  the  case  of  a  fallen 
woman.  A  man  may  descend  to  deep^t  prodigality,  waste 
his  substance  and  become  a  companion  of  harlots,  yet  his  re- 
turn is  hailed  with  highest  joy.  But  a  fallen  woman  is  pro- 
nounced lost,  and  given  over  as  incorrigible.  Her  reformation, 
if  not  openly  ridiculed,  is  long  viewed  with  distrust,  even  by 
the  excellent  of  her  own  sex.  This  movement  in  Water  street 
has  already  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  eight  or  ten 
brothels  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  policemen  patrolling  the  lo- 
cality pronounce  it  much  improved. 
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{No.  Gl  Park  street.) 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Five  Points  in  New  TorV 
presented  the  most  appalling  state  of  society  on  the  American 
continent.  The  locality  was  a  low  valley  between  Broadway 
and  Bowery,  originally  covered  by  the  Collect  pond,  and  the 
name  was  acquired  by  the  converging  of  three  streets  instead 
of  two,  one  of  the  blocks  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  The 
ground,  being  marshy  and  uninviting,  was  settled  oy  the  poor 
and  dissolute,  mostly  from  foreign  countries,  who  by  degrees 
became  so  notoriously  disorderly,  that  it  was  not  considered 
safe  for  a  reepeetable  person  to  pass  through  it  without  a 
police  escort ;  and  these  officers  were  often  maltreated  and 
murdered.^  About  fifty  thousand  persons  inhabited  tliis  local- 
ity, without  a  Protestant  church,  or  a  school,  bidding  utter 
defiance  to  all  law  and  decency.  There  were  underground 
passage-ways  connecting  blocks  of  houses  on  different  streets, 
making  crime  easy  and  detection  difficult.     Every  house  was 
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a  filtliy  brothel,  the  resort  of  persons  of  every  sex,  age,  color, 
and  nationality.  Every  store  was  a  dram-shop,  where  from 
morning  to  morning  thieves  and  abandoned  characters  whetted 
their  depraved  tastes,  concocted  and  perpetrated  crimes  and 
villainies,  rendering  day  and  night  hideous  with  their  incessant 
revelries. 

The  respectable  inhabitants  living  within  iive  minutes'  walk 
of  this  appalling  carnival  were  astonishingly  indifferent  to 
the  fearfnl  degradation  which  there  existed,  many  believing 
that  the  majority  among  them  preferred  to  riot  in  wretched 
vices,  to  starve  upon  the  scanty  wages  of  crime,  to  be  housed 
in  kennels,  poor-houses,  or  jails,  racked  with  loathsome  disease, 
and  scourged  by  the  law,  rather  than  dwell  in  quiet  respect- 
ability by  their  own  careful  industry. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  must  ever 
be  accorded  the  high  honor  of  inaugurating  measures  for 
carryinglightintothis  God-forsaken  valley  of  moral  blackness. 
As  earJy  as  1S48  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  this 
denomination,  having  previously  established  several  missions 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  city,  which  have  since  grown  into  large, 
flourishing  churches,  turned  its  attention  toward  this  long- 
despised  center  of  abandoned  humanity.  Impressed  witn 
the  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  their  undertaking,  the  so- 
ciety selected  a  number  of  Ciiristian  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing, who  were  constituted  an  advisory  committee,  upon  whom 
it  has  always  safely  relied  for  counsel  and  means.  In  the 
spring  of  1850,  Rev.  L.  M.  Pease,  of  the  New  York  Conference, 
was  appointed  to  this  unpromising  field.  A  room,  twenty  by 
forty  feet,  at  the  comer  of  Little  Water  and  Cross  streets,  was 
hired,  fitted  for  holding  service,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath 
filled  with  the  most  motley,  filthy,  and  reckless  group  that  ever 
crowded  a  religious  service.  A  lady  describea  it  as  "  a  more 
vivid  description  of  hell  than  she  had  ever  imagined."  The 
Sunday  school  began  with  seventy  unruly  scholars.  For  a 
time  confusion  reigned.  The  boys  would  turn  somersaults, 
knock  each  other  down,  and  follow  any  other  vicious  inclina- 
tion. Order  and  system  were  gradually  introduced,  and  in 
time  this  school  became  as  orderly  as  any  in  the  city. 

Intemperance  was  the  universal  crime  and  curse  of  the  lo- 
cality, and  it  soon  became  evident  that  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished unless  this  fiery  tide  coald  be  arrested,  A  series 
of  temperance  meetings  were  commenced  i^ which  have  been 
continued  raoi-e  or  less  ever  since),  and  over  a  thousand  signed 
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the  pledge  the  first  year.  The  next  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  eiiceeaa  was  the  universal  poverty  of  the  population. 
Eeforuiatioii  witli  many  involved  immediate  Btarvation,  unless 
syme  new  channel  of  industry  could  be  opened.  The  hunger 
of  a  starving  family  must  be  somewhat  appeased  with  bread 
before  their  iniuda  can  be  interested  iu  the  GospeL     Mr. 


Pease,  witli  characteristic  energy,  eoon  an-angcd  to  supply  a 
hundred  with  needle-worii,  becoming  personally  i-esponsible 
to  the  manufactories,  suffering  constant  jiiecuniary  loss  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  poorness  of  the  work.  Tliia  industrial  depart- 
ment required  his  constant  attention  to  prevent  thefts  and 
losses ;  drew  him  in  part  away  from  the  pastoral  and  outside 
spiritual  toil  contemplated  by  the  managers,  which,  witli 
some  unfortunato  business  complications,  resulted  at  leiigtli  in 
the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  I-adie  ' ""' 
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society.  Mr.  Pease  gave  evidence  of  the  deepest  devotion  tr 
his  work,  and  surprised  all  liia  friends  by  early  making  hie 
residence  and  removing  his  family  into  the  center  o£  this 
abandoned  neighborliood,  that  the  whole  weight  of  hia  in- 
fluence and  toil  might  he  thrown  into  the  movement. 

The  next  year  Rev.  J.  Luckey  was  appointed  to  this  field. 
The  accommodations  of  the  Mission  were  totally  inadequate, 
and  measures  were  set  on  foot  to  secure  permanent  buildings. 
Mr.  Harding  generously  offered  the  society  the  use  of  tne 
lletropolitan  Ilall  for  a  public  meeting,  the  Ilutehinsons  and 
Alleglianiana  volunteered  to  sing  gratuitously,  and  Eevs. 
Beecher  and  "Wakeley  to  speak  on  the  occasion.  The  hall 
was  crowded,  and  $4,000  secured  for  the  Mission.  The  next 
year  the  hall  was  again  tendered,  and  John  B.  Gough  lectured 
to  a  delighted  audience,  which  subscribed  $5,000  toward  the 
Mission.  In  1853,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  society  pur- 
chased the  Old  Brewerj-,  a  name  it  bore  from  the  business 
once  carried  on  in  it,  tor  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  large 
building  was  at  this  time  in  great  decay,  but  inhabited  by 
hundreds  of  the  most  desperate  eharaetei-a  in  the  city,  and 
was  the  acknowledged  headquarters  of  crime  in  this  fearful 
locality.  There  were  dark,  winding  passage-ways  extending 
through  the  whole  edifice,  various  hiding  places  for  criminals, 
and  dark,  damp  rooms,  where  scores  or  wretclied  families 
herded  promiscuously  together.  The  avenue  extending  around 
the  outside  of  the  building  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Mur- 
dereT's  AUey  "  and  "  The  S&n  of  Thieves."  To  demoli'jh  this 
literal  pandemonium  and  erect  in  its  place  a  temple  of  mercy 
to  humanity,  and  of  worship  to  God,  was  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  Christianity.  Inspection  proved  the  building  in- 
capable of  repair ;  it  was  pulled  down,  and  on  the  37th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1853,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Janes,  of  New  York,  several  distinguished  clergymen, 
representing  different  denominations,  taking  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  following  June  it  waa 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  education  and  religion ; 
and  the  managers  and  missionaries,  with  feelings  too  deep  for 
expression,  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  brick  building, 
seventy-five  by  forty-five  feet,  and  five  stories  high,  containing, 
besides  a  neat  parsonage,  chapel,  and  school-rooms,  two  stories, 
extending  over  the  entire  building,  to  let  at  reasonable  rates 
to  suitable  families.  The  schools,  which  had  been  conducted 
in  a  temporary  wooden  building  in  tlie  park,  were  transferred 
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to  their  commodious  rooms,  the  parsonage  was  furnished  by 
members  of  the  different  Methodist  ehorSies,  and  everything 
assumed  an  aspect  of  tliiift  and  progress. 

The  day  school  has  been  BUccessfuUy  conducted  by  compe- 
tent instructors  through  these  twenty-one  years,  averaging 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  scliolars  daily,  affording 
the  means  of  culture  to  many  thousands  who  miist  otherwise 
have  groped  in  profoundest  ignorance.  The  usual  per  capita 
appropi-iation  from  the  State  edudational  fund  is  made  to  the 
Institution. 

The  Sunday  school  is  also  large.  A  visitor  is  constantly 
employed  by  the  society  to  canvass  the  neighborhood  and  look 
after  absentees.  The  ciiildren  receive  a  lundi  each  day, 
which  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ra- 
tions per  annum  given  to  the  hungry.  The  scholars  are  all 
elotlied  by  t!ie  society,  and  many  garments  and  bed-quilts, 
besides  articles  of  food  and  fuel,  are  furnished  to  their  inui- 
gent  parents.  A  large  congi-egation  assembles  morning  and 
evening  on  the  Sabbath  to  listen  to  preaching  by  the  mission- 
ary ;  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  and  a  class-meeting  are  also  well 
sustained.  A  "  Free  Library  and  Reading-room  has  recently 
been  opened.  The  number  of  converts  remaining  at  the 
Mission  is  never  large,  as  reformation  is  usually  followed  by 
improved  business  opportunities,  when  they  unite  with  the 
regular  churches  in  tiie  city  or  elsewhere.  Through  the  liber- 
ality of  a  friend  who  bequeatlied  the  society  $32,000,  the 
Board  has  recently  made  a  fine  addition  to  the  building, 
greatly  improving  the  facilities  of  usefulness.  The  property 
of  the  society  is  now  valued  at  about  $100,000,  The  society 
has  for  the  last  ten  years  issued  a  small  monthly  paper, 
entitled  "A  Voice  from  the  Old  Brewery,"  which,  besides 
acknowledging  all  receipts  of  money  and  goods,  contains 
many  spicy  articles  of  general  interest.  It  has  a  steady  cir- 
culation of  4,000.  The  society  was  duly  incorporated  in 
March,  1856.  Over  two  thousand  destitute  children  have  been 
place  ill  Christian  homes,  most  of  whom  have  risen  to  re- 
spectability and  usefulness,  and  quite  a  number  to  wealth  and 
distinction.  Situations  IiaVe  also  been  furnished  to  many 
thousand  adults.  The  work  of  the  society  is  conducted  at  a 
cash  expense  of  over  $20,000  per  annum,  not  mentioning  th& 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  clothing,  produce,  etc.,  re- 
ceived and  distributed  from  churches  and  friends  all  over 
the  land. 
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During  the  twenty-one  years  of  ita  operations,  six  different 
miniBters  have  been  successively  employed  by  the  society  as 
resident  iniesionaries  or  superintendents,  a  traveling  finaneial 
agent  having  been  also  employed  during  most  of  the  time. 
The  present  Buperintondent,  Eev,  J.  N.  Shaffer,  a  man  of 
great  prudence  and  pemeverance,  has  now  entered  upon  his 
tenth  year  of  successful  and  unceasing  toil  in  tliia  critical 
field.  Great  credit  is  due  the  Ladies'  Home  Kissionary  Society 
for  the  mai'velous  change  wrought  in  this  locality  during 
the  last  two  decades,  for  though  other  vigorous  organizations 
are  now  in  the  held,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  this 
society  wrought  out  the  plan,  furnished  the  stimulus,  and 
trained  the  chief  founders  of  those  kindred  Institutions  in  it« 
own  chosen  field. 
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(No.  155  Wvrtfi  street.) 

The  Five-Points  House  of  Industry  originated  in  au  indi- 
vidual effort  made  by  Hev.  Lewis  Morris  Pease,  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  to  obtain  employment  for  a  class  of  wretched  f  emali 
who,  with  strong  desire  to  escape  from  an  abandoned  life, 
■were  debarred  foom  any  other,  through  laeii  of  employment. 
Mr,  Pease  was  at  first  employed  by  the  Ladies'  Homo  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  the  T"ive  Points,  but,  differ- 
ing in  his  views  from  those  of  the  society  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  employed,  and  some  unfortunate  complications  occur- 
ring, an  alienation  was  produced  wliieh  vesnlted  in  the  sever- 
ance of  his  connection  with  the  society,  a.  id  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  enterprise.  In  ttie  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  hired  two  houses,  admitted  fifty  or  sixty  inmates 
whom  he  supplied  vrith  work;  in   February  an  additional 
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room  waa  added ;  and  in  May,  1851,  four  houses  were  taken, 
and  the  number  of  inmates  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  In  1853  eight  houses  were  taken,  and  five  hundred 
persons  supported  either  by  their  industry  or  tlie  donations  of 
the  benevolent.  Needle-work,  basket-making,  baking,  straw- 
work,  shoemaking,  and  ultimately  farming,  formed  tlie  chief 
employ  menta. 

Mr.  Pease  began  the  enterprise  with  gi-eat  eonrage,  but 
with  scanty  means,  and  must  have  soon  failed  if  Pro\idene6 
had  not  raip^d  up  friends  who  early  came  to  his  assistance. 
After  conductuig  the  enterprise  over  three  years,  he  succeeded 
in  enlisting  a  ninnber  of  gentlemen,  who  procured  a  charter 
and  iissumed  the  management  of  the  Institution,  Mr,  Pease 
remaining  the  superintendent.  The  entire  expenditures  of 
tliG  enterprise  during  the  three  years  and  a  quarter,  closing 
with  the  incorporation  of  the  society  in  March,  185^ 
amomited  to  $48,981.87,  more  than  half  of  which  was  profit 
on  tlie  ti'ork  of  the  inmates,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by 
donations. 

Soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  society,  the  trustees 
resolved  to  relinquish  the  rented  buildings  and  erect  perman- 
ent ones  of  their  own.  A  plot  of  ground  on  what  is  now 
Worth  street  was  purchased,  and  in  1856  they  completed  a 
massive  six-story  brick  edifice,  with  a  front  of  fifty-four  feet, 
covering  nearly  the  entire  depth  of  the  lots,  and  seventy  feet 
high.  Much  of  the  means  necessarj'  to  complete  the  edifice 
waa  contributed  by  friends,  and  the  remaining  incumbrance 
on  the  property  was  removed  several  years  later  by  a  bequest 
of  $20,000,  received  from  Mr.  Sickles.  In  1864,  Chauncey 
Rose,  Esq.,  whose  generosity  extended  to  so  many  institutions, 
presented  the  board  with  the  handsome  sum  of  $10,000, 
which  led  to  the  purcliase  of  several  adjoining  lots.  Here 
they  erected  a  large  two-story  building,  the  ground  floor, 
ninety  byforty-five  feet,  being  devoted  to  a  play-room  for  the 
children,  while  the  upper  was  divided  by  slicfing  partitions 
into  appropriate  school-rooms,  and  thrown  on  the  Sabbath  into 
a  large  chapel.  After  a  few  years  it  became  manifest  that 
the  growing  wants  of  the  Institution  demanded  more  ample 
accommodations.  The  hospital  department,  confined  to  a 
single  room,  waa  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the  afflicted  of 
the  Institution  and  neighborhood.  The  chapel  ceiling  waa 
too  low.  More  dormitories  were  needed,  and  a  better  nursery. 
An  aiticle  setting  forth  these  wants,  published  in  the  "  Monthly 
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Record,"  the  organ  of  the  Institution,  bronght  pledges  in  a, 
sbort  time  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  to  which  one  of  the 
trustees  generonsly  added  another  $10,000. 

Arrangement  was  also  made  with  the  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  which  loaned  the  House  of  Indiistry  $20,000 
witliout  interest,  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  chapel.  The 
frustees  then  decided  to  erect  on  the  site  of  the  school-rooms 
a  new  and  commodious  building.  The  edifice  was  begun  in 
August,  1869,  completed  and  dedicated  in  February,  1870. 
The  two  buildings,  though  somewhat  unlike  in  design,  form 
an  imposing  pile  about  one  hundred  feet  square.  The  staira 
are  lire-proof,  the  beams  are  of  iron,  water  and  gas  are  carried 
to  every  floor.  The  chapel,  seventy  by  forty-five  feet,  is 
massively  pillared,  arched  overhead,  and  has  stained  glass 
windows.  The  school-rooms  afford  accommodations  for  five 
hundred  scholara,  and  the  dormitories  for  over  three  hundred 
beds.  The  ground  and  buildings  of  the  society  have  cost 
$125,000. 

The  whole  number  received  into  the  House  during  the  six- 
teen years  since  its  incorporation  amounts  to  over  nineteen 
thousand,  and  the  names  or  twenty-one  thousand  children  have 
in  the  same  time  been  enrolled  in  the  day  school,  with  a 
daily  attendance  varying  from  two  hundred  and  thirty  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  During  this  period  4,135,218  meals 
have  been  furnished  to  the  poor,  and  about  nine  thonsand 
sent  to  situations. 
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The  trustees  of  the  TTonse  of  Industry,  eomraieeratin^ 
the  fate  of  the  many  thousand  females  in  tlie  city  toiling 
by  the  day  or  week,  with  no  relatiren  or  homes,  resolved, 
in  1867,  to  open  a  Working;  Women's  Home,  where  this  class 
might  find  clean,  well-ventilated  rooms,  wholesome  food,  and 
facilities  for  self-improvement,  under  Christian  influence,  at 
moderate  expense.  An  immense  bnilding,  No.  45  Elizabeth 
street,  was  accordingly  purchased,  refitted,  and  furnished,  at 
an  expense  of  $120,000.     The  building  extends  from  Mott  to 
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Elizabetli  streets,  ia  fifty-six  feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  six  stories  high,  besides  basement.  It  was  dedicated 
September  26, 1S67,  and  thrown  open  for  boarders  on  the  first 
day  of  tlie  following  montli.  The  House  at  this  writing  has 
two  hundred  and  sixty  boarders,  and  has  rooms  for  ab<nit  one 
hundred  more.  Room-rent,  gas,  washing,  nse  of  parlor  and 
bath-raoin,  are  furnished  for  the  small  sum  of  $1.25  per  weelc 
ileah  are  provided  on  the  restaurant  plan  at  such  moderate 
rates,  that  the  whole  expense  of  living  does  not  exceed  tiii'ee 
or  four  dollars  per  week.  This  Home  has  a  separate  superin- 
tendent, and  is  a  distinct  Institution,  though  managed  by  the 
Bame  board  of  trustees.  This  eminently  philanthropic  move- 
ment has  been  very  successful,  though  the  largest  expectations 
of  the  founders  have  not  yet  been  fully  realized. 

The  entire  expenditures  of  the  Board  from  1855  to  1870, 
including  both  Institutions,  amounted  to  $600,000.     The  or- 

finization  employs  no  travelling  solicitor,  but  makes  its  appeal 
irough  the  press,  and  depends  upon  the  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lic for  tlie  several  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  defray  its 
monthly  expenses.  The  society,  in  1857,  commenced  the  h- 
Bue  of  the  "  Monthly  Record,"  which  now  has  a  eireulatioa 
of  5,000  copies.  It  ia  sent  to  subscribers  at  $1.00  a  year. 
Nearly  all  the  shoes  worn  in  the  Institution  and  given  away 
in  the  neighborhood,  amounting  to  fifteen  or  twenty  hundred 
pail's  every  year,  are  received  gratuitously  at  second  hand,  and 
are  repaired  in  tlieir  own  shop.  At  least  ten  thousand  garments 
are  given  away  annually.  Boxes  of  clothing  and  provision 
are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  some  of 
the  large  hotels  in  the  city  liberal  donations  of  provision  are 
Bent  daily.  Since  the  organization  of  the  society  there  have 
been  five  superintendents  successively  employed — Messrs. 
Pease,  Taleott,  Barlow,  Halliday,  and  Barnard.  Upon  this 
officer  is  laid  a  heavier  burden  than  is  usually  borne  by  similar 
officials  in  other  institutions,  as  to  his  discretion  is  committed 
the  whole  matter  of  admissions,  dismissals,  and  the  dispensing 
of  outside  charities.  That  these  oflicera  have  been  wise  and 
efficient,  the  preeent  prosperous  condition  of  the  Institution 
attests. 
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Some  portions  of  the  city  of  New  York  present  as  disinal 
moral  deserte  ae  can  be  found  on  the  entire  globe.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Ward,  with  its  narrow,  crooked,  filthy 
streets  and  dilapidated  buildings,  filled  with  a  motley  popula- 
tion collected  from  all  countries,  paeked  at  the  rate  or  290,000 
to  the  square  mile,  has  long  been  noted  aa  one  of  the  princi- 
pal "  nests "  for  fever,  cholera,  and  other  deadly  malaria  on 
the  islaud.  But  the  moral  aspect  of  tliis  locality  is  even  worse 
than  the  sanitary,  Nearly  every  second  door  is  a  rum-shop, 
dance-liouse,  or  sailore'  loclging,  where  thieves  and  villains  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  degree  assemble,  presetiting  a  coiiceu- 
tration  of  all  tlie  most  appalling  vices  of  which  f  al5n  human- 
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ity  13  capable.  The  following  statement  from  the  Buperin- 
tendent,  Eev.  Mr.  Yaii  Meter,  will  afford  our  readers  a  con- 
cise view  of  this  most  important  work. 

"Key,  J.  F.  Eichmond — Dear  Brother:  In  compliance 
with  your  request  I  foi'ward  to  you  a  brief  statement  by  the 
Board,  o£  ow  work  and  tfte  way  we  do  it : " 

This  Mission  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  W,  C.  Van  Meter, 
in  May,  1S61,  and  until  1864  was  conducted  by  himself  and 
an  Advisory  Committee ;  when,  at  his  request,  it  was  regu- 
larly incorporated  and  placed  under  the  control  of  well-known 
citizens,  who  constitute  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  whom  its 
finances  are  administered,  and  all  disbui-sements  regulated 
under  a  system  of  strict  accountability. 

From,  the  heginning  the  funds  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  Treasurer,  by  whom  full  reports  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  have  been  made  each  year,  and  published 
in  tlie  daily  papers  and  in  the  "  Little  Wanderer's  Friend." 

Object. — The  announcement  at  the  beginning  remains  un- 
changed : 

"  Our  object  is  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  all  whom  we  can  reach,  and  we  cordially  invite  to 
an  earnest  co-operation  with  us  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity." 

Not  Seotaeian.— The  Constitution  requires  that  "not 
more  than  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  diosen  from 
the  same  denomination." 

The  Field  cannot  be  fnlly  described,  for  New  York  has 
become  the  almshouse  for  the  poor  of  all  nations,  and  the 
Fourth  Ward  (in  which  the  Mission  is  located)  is  the  very 
concentration  of  all  evil  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  most 
desperate  and  degraded  representatives  of  many  nations.  It 
Bwarms  with  poor  little  helpless  victims,  who  are  born  in  sin 
and  shame,  nursed  in  misery,  want,  and  woe,  and  carefully 
trained  to  all  manner  of  degradation,  vice,  and  crime.  The 
packing  of  these  poor  creatures  is  moredihle.  In  this  "Ward 
there  are  less  tlian  two  dwelling  houses  for  each  low  rum  hole, 
gambling  house  and  den  of  infamy.  Near  us  on  a  small  lot, 
but  150  by  240  feet,  are  twenty  tenant  houses,  111  families, 
5  stables,  a  soap  and  candle  factory,  and  a  tan-yard.  On  four 
blocks  close  to  the  Mission  are  517  children,  318  Ifoman  Catho- 
lic and  10  Protestant  families,  35  rum-lioles,  and  eighteen 
brothels.     In  No.  14  Baxter  street,  but  thi-ee  or  four  blocks 
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from  US,  are  92  families,  consisting  of  93  men,  81  women,  54 
boys  and  53  girls.  Of  th^e  151  are  Italians,  92  Irish,  28 
Chinese,  3  English,  2  Africans,  2  Jews,  1  (ierman,  and  but 
1j 


Ous  WoEK  !■=  clueflj  with  tht,  thildrcn.  Thi.i.c  aic  dnidcd 
into  three  classes,  consisting  of 

1st.  Those  placed  under  our  care  to  be  sent  to  homes  and 
situations. 

2d,  Those  whom  we  are  not  authorized  to  send  to  homes, 
but  who  need  a  temporary  shelter  until  their  friends  can  pro- 
vide for  them  or  surrender  them  to  us. 

No-rE. — These  two  classes  remain  day  and  night  in  the 
Mission, 

3d.  Those  who  have  homes  or  places  in  which  to  sleep. 
These  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  wardrobe,  dining  and  school 
rooms,  h-ui  tfo  noi  sleep  in  the  Mission. 

Food,  fnel,  and  clothing  are  given  to  the  poor,  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  their  condition.     Jilothers  leave  their  small  chil- 
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dren  in  the  day  nursery  during  the  day,  wliile  they  go  out  to 
work.  The  sick  are  vieited,  assisted,  and  comforted.  Work  is 
sought  for  the  unemployed.  We  help  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  children  over  whom  we  can  get  legal  control  are 
placed  in  carefully  selected  Christian  families,  chiefly  in  the 
country,  either  for  adoption  or  aa  mernbeiB  of  the  families, 
where  they  are  tenderly  cared  for  in  sickness  and  in  health — 
sent  to  Sunday  ScIkwI  and  Church— receive  a  good  Common 
School  education — trained  to  some  usefnl  biieiness,  trade  or 
profession,  and  thus  fitted  for  tlie  great  duties  of  mature  life- 
DAT  AND  Sunday  Schools, — The  attendance,  neatness, 
order,  cheerfnUiess  (inthusiasm,  and  rapid  improvement  in  the 
Day  and  Sunday  Schools  are  the  best  testimonials  that  our 
teachers  can  have  of  their  fitness  for  their  work. 

Conclusion. — Since  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  more 
than  10,000  children  have  been  received  into  its  Day  and 
Sunday  Schools,  hundreds  of  whom  have  been  placed  in  care- 
fully selected  Christian  homes.  Many  of  tliem  have  grown  up' 
to  nseflilnesa  and  comfort,  and  some  to  positions  of  influence 
and  importance. 

We  know  that  our  work  prevents  crime ;  keeps  hundreds 
of  children  out  of  the  streets,  keeps  boys  out  of  bar-rooms, 
gambling  houses  and  prisons,  and  girls  out  of  concert  saloons, 
dance-houses,  and  other  avenues  that  lead  down  to  death ; 
and  that  it  makes  hundreds  of  cellar  and  attic  homes  more 
cleanly,  more  healthy,  more  happy,  and  less  wretched,  wicked, 
and  hopele^. 

"We  never  turn  a  homeless  child  from  our  door.  From 
past  experience  we  are  warranted  in  saying  tliat  one  dollar  a 
week  will  keep  a  well-filled  plate  on  our  table  for  any  little 
wanderer,  and  secure  to  it  all  the  beneiits  of  the  Mission. 
Ten  dollars  will  pay  the  average  cost  of  placing  a  cliild  in  a 
good  home."  Many  apply  at  the  Mission  for  a  child.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  their  inquiries  and  the  rephes  of  the  superin- 
tendent. "  Have  you  a  nice  little  girl  to  send  away  into  a 
good  family?"  said  one  of  two  well-dressed  ladies,  who 
entered  the  office  while  we  there  in  quest  of  information  for 
this  chapter.  "  No,  we  have  not — yes,  we  have  one,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "a  dear  little  girl  who  is  just  recovering  from 
measles,  and  who  has  been  exposed  to  scarlet  fever  and  will 
probably  be  sick  with  it  by  to-morrow.  She  needs  some  good, 
kind  mother  to  love  her,  and  nurse  her,  and  train  her  up.     I 
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am  afraid  the  angela  will  come  for  her  soon,  unless  some  of 
you  mothers  take  her."  They  were  not  in  search  of  such  a 
child  aud  turned  toward  the  street.  When  a  class  of  these 
children  was  taken  AVest  some  years  ago  an  old  lady  of  wealth 
came  to  their  lodgings  and  said, "  If  you  have  a  crippled  boy 

f'.ve  him  to  me;  my  dear  boy  died  with  the  spina]  complaint, 
here  was  one  little  fellow  in  the  group  aflioted  with  this 
spinal  difficulty,  and  she  took  him  to  her  nice  home,  procured 
the  best  medical  skill  in  tliat  part  of  tlie  State,  and  after  years 
of  good  treatment  he  recovered,  and  is  now  a  successful  man. 
In  September,  1801,  the  "  Little  Wanderer's  Friend,"  the 
organ  of  tlie  Mission,  a  16mo.  now  issued  quarterly,  was 
established.  It  contains  the  music  sung  in  the  Hieaion,  the 
history  of  the  Institution,  and  other  selections  and  thought 

ferns,  3 1  has  now  a  circulation  of  five  thousand  copies.  The 
uetitution  is  conducted  at  an  annual  expense  of  from  $35,000 
to  $40,000,  which  is  derived  from  voluntary  contributions. 


THE  MIDSIGHT   MISSION. 
(iV'p.  280  Greene  street.) 

^ilE  Midnight  Mission  grew  out  of  a  conversation 
ijetween  the  Kev.  S.  H.  Ilillyard,  chaplain  of  St. 
i  Barnabas  Mission,  and  Mr.  Gustavus  Stern,  now  a 
missionary,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  where 
he  had  observed  the  operations  of  a  mission  among  fallen 
women,  established  some  ten  years  previous  by  Mr.  Black- 
more,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  Mr,  Ilillyard  had 
already  given  the  subject  some  thought,  and  his  mind  being 
now  more  than  ever  awakened  to  its  importance,  he  brought 
the  matter  before  the  St.  Barnabas  Missionary  Association, 
at  one  of  its  regalar  meetings,  rehearsed  the  account  of  the 
London  movement,  and  read  extracts  from  the  biography  of 
Lieutenant  Blaclcmore.  Two  gentlemen  of  the  Association 
volunteered  their  assistance  in  ^tablishing  a  similar  move- 
ment in  New  York,  and  the  little  band  was  soon  strengthened 
by  many  additional  members.     A  sermon  by  Dr.  Peters,  yield- 
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ing  a  eolleetion  to  the  society,  and  a  public  meeting  in  tlie 
Sunday-school  room  of  Trinity  Cliapel,  in  which  Bishop 
Potter,  Drs.  Dix,  Tuftlo,  Montgomery,  and  others  gave  the 
movement  their  cordial  Bn[)port,  led  tlie  managers  to  hire 
rooms  and  at  once  open  an  Institution.  Ilooms  were  taken 
for  three  montlis  at  the  corner  of  Twelftli  street  and  Broad- 
way. The  plan  of  the  society  is  to  send  out  in  the  evening 
its  members  two  and  two  upon  tlie  streets,  with  printed  cards 
of  iin-itiition,  which  are  given  to  young  women  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  snapicions  class,  and  to  sneh  as  seem  intjlined  to 
hear  some  words  of  exhortation  are  added,  and  an  appropri- 
ate tract  given.  In  this  way  many  are  drawn  into  tlie  mission 
building,  where  tliey  are  kmdly  received  by  Otiristian  ladies, 
offered  refreshments,  drawn  out  in  conversation  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  wlien  a  hymn  is  given  out  and  sung,  which  is 
followed  by  an  earnest  exhort.ation  and  a  prayer.  At  their  first 
reception  seventeen  were  drawn  in,  at  the  second  ten,  though 
the  night  was  stormy,  and  at  the  third  twenty-six.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1S67,  the  society  removed  to  a  fine,  tliree-story 
brick  house,  No.  23  Amity  street,  which  was  rented  at  $2,500 
per  annum.  This  building  was  capable  of  well  accommo- 
dating eighteen  or  twenty  lodgei-a  besides  the  officers,  and  was 
generally  filled,  wliile  scores  sought  admission  in  vain  for 
want  of  room.  .  In  May,  1870,  the  Institution  was  again  re- 
moved to  a  larger  house,  capable  of  accommodating  tliirty 
inmates.  The  tnistees  have  recently  purchased  the  large 
house,  No.  260  Greene  street,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  It  is  to  be 
extensively  improved  and  adapted  to  tlic  use  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  inmates.  All  were  taken  at  first  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  reform,  but  preference  is  now  given  to  the  younger  class. 
Work  is  furnislied  the  inmates,  and  half  tlie  earnings  6f  each 
given  for  her  own  use. 

During  tlie  four  years,  592  have  been  received  into  the  In- 
stitution. Of  the  202  sheltered  during  the  last  year,  28  were 
Bent  to  other  institutions,  47  placed  in  good  situations,  15  were 
returned  to  friends,  and  49  returned  to  a  life  of  sin.  About 
fifty  encouraging  letters  were  received  during  1869,  from 
those  who  had  been  placed  in  situations.  The  managers  have 
sometimes  been  deceived  by  these  artful  creatures,  whose 
ways  are  so  "  movable "  that  they  succeed  in  deceiving  the 
very  elect.  But  with  all  the  discouragements  naturally  at- 
tending an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  the  society  has  held  stead- 
ilv  on  Its  way  and  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness. 
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(Comer  of  Acenue  A  and  St.  Mark's  jiarA.) 

Tlie  flrefc  industrial  echool  established  in  this  country  was 
commenced  some  time  in  the  year  1853.  Its  chief  founder 
was  Mrs,  Wilson,  wife  of  Eev.  James  P.  "Wilson,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  who  became  its  first  directress,  and  served  the 
Bodety  with  great  eiHeiency  until  her  removal  from  the  city, 
in  consequence  of  her  husband's  accepting  a  call  to  serve  a 
chareh  in  an  adjoining  State.  The  school  began  in  a  hired 
room  in  an  upper  story  on  Avenue  D,  between  Eiglith  and 
Ninth  streets.  On  May  13th,  1864,  the  Legislature  passed  tlie 
act  incorporating  the  society  as  "  Wilson's  Indnstrial  ScJiool 
for  Girls,"  in  honor  of  her  who  had  been  diiefly  instrumental 
in  its  establishment. 

In  May,  1855,  the  society  entered  the  previoiisly  purchased 
building,  No.  137  Avenue  A,  Mrs.  Wilson  generously  con- 
tributing |1,000  in  securing  the  property. 

It  has  never  been  the  purpose  of  tlie  society  to  rival  or 
Bupplaut  our  excellent  Public  School  system,  but  to  go  into 
the  lanes  and  streets,  to  gather  in  and  benefit  a  class  too  poor 
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and  filtliy  to  enter  the  Ward  schools.  The  children  gathered 
hero  were  for  the  most  part  barefooted,  ragged  street  tliildren, 
obliged  to  beg  thoir  daily  bread,  and  so  degraded  in  appear- 
ance and  morals  that  if  many  of  them  were  admitted  into  a 
Public  School  another  class  would  be  soon  withdrawn  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  contact.  Here  they  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter at  all  hours,  in  consequence  of  their  vagrant  habits,  though 
pnnctnality  was  ranch  encouraged — a  rule  that  could  not  bo  tol- 
erated in  the  Public  Schools  without  destroying  alt  classifica- 
tion and  order.  None  liave  been  admitted  unless  too  poor  to 
attend  anywhere  else  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  have 
sufficiently  improved,  they  have  been  promptly  transferred  to 
the  Public  Schools. 

The  efforts  of  these  Christian  ladies,  in  going  to  the  very 
lowest  sinks  of  society,  seeking  with  all  the  Banctifi,ed  arts  of 
kindness  and  culture  to  collect  and  polish  these  discolored 
fragments  of  our  degraded  humanity,  are  worthy  of  more 
than  human  commendation.  The  cliildren  are  sought  out  by 
a  visitor,  and  induced  to  attend  the  school.  The  exercises 
are  opened  in  the  morning  with  brief  religioiM  exercises ;  after 
this  they  go  to  their  books  for  two  hours,  after  which  general 
exercises  and  singing  are  continued  until  dinner.  AH  are 
furnished  with  a  simple  but  good  diiiner  consisting  of  beef, 
vegetable  sonp,  boiled  hominy  and  molasses,  codfish,  bean 
soup,  an  am  pie  supply  of  good  bread,  which  the  economical  ma- 
tron manages  to  supply  at  tJie  rate  of  three  cents  per  child.  A 
lialf-liour  IS  given  for  play,  after  which  they  return  to  their 
rooms  and  are  instructed  for  two  hours  in  sewing  and  other 
handicraft.  Attendance  and  good  behavior  are  rewarded 
with  tickets,  which  a  prompt  girl  is  able  to  accumulate  to  an 
amount  representing  ten  cents  per  we,ek.  These  are  redeemed 
with  new  clothes,  which  she  is  allowed  to  make  and  carry 
home.  All  industrious  girls  earn  some  wages,  and  some  who 
have  become  experts  receive  large  pay.  Custom  work  is 
taken  in  and  prepared  with  great  skill.  A  dress-making  cla^ 
was  early  formed,  with  a  capable  woman  instmctor.  In  1855 
a  department  was  oi^nized  to  instruct  them  in  general  house- 
work, and  in  1866  a  class  for  fine  sewing,  embroidery,  etc. 
In  1854  they  oi^anized  a  Sabbath  school,  which  has  at  pres- 
ent an  average  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
scholars,  Lite  most  mission  schools,  the  managers  have 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  plenty  of  good  teachers.  If  some 
tf  the  many  Christian  people  in  our  large  churches,  corroding 
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for  want  o£  something  to  do,  would  go  to  their  relief,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  all  eoncemed. 

A  Bible-reader  began  her  work  in  April,  1863,  and  out  of 
tliis  has  grown  a  weekly  "  mothers'  meeting."  A  weekly 
temperance  meeting,  and  a  prayer  meeting,  are  regularly 
held.  The  labors  of  a  missionary  were  secured  in  186(?,  and 
the  seri'iees  immediately  crowned  with  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners. These  converts  were  advised  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  neighboring  churches,  but  as  they  had  never  been  any- 
where else  to  service,  they  felt  a  reluctance,  and  refused  to  go. 
Tliis  made  necessary  tlie  forming  of  an  organization  of  their 
own,  which  was  effected  in  June,  1869,  with  a  membership  of 
thirty-three,  since  increased  to  6ixty-one.  The  organization 
IS  evangehcal,  but  not  denominational;  clergymen  of  several 
denominations  liave  been  invited  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
During  the  first  eleven  years  no  legacy  was  received,  and  but 
two  donations  from  the  city  authorities.  The  late  Chauncey 
Rose,  at  a  later  period,  remembered  the  Institution  with 
$20,000,  and  others  have  since  turned  a  portion  of  their  bene- 
factions in  this  direction.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  tlie  society 
purchased  a  fine  four-story  brick  building,  fifty  by  ninety  feet, 
on  the  comer  of  Avenue  A  and  St.  Mark's  place,  at  a  cost  of 
$84,000.  A  debt  of  $li,000  still  remains  on  the  property, 
which  the  generous  public  have  been  invited  to  assist  iu.re- 
moving,  A  vacant  lot  adjoining  the  building  was  included  in 
the  purchase  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  Two  floors  of  the 
building  did  not  come  into  tho  possession  of  the  society  until 
May,  1871,  since  which  the  building  has  afforded  the  very 
best  accommodations  for  a  large  school,  and  brought  a  small 
income. 

Tlie  present  matron  has  presided  over  the  Institution  with 
great  acceptability  fifteen  years. 
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{Jfo.  120  Weetm^emtligtreeL) 

flUE  society  that  eatatlished  this  industrial  entei-pi'ise 
was  duly  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature  in  1851, 
■  with  thejiesi^  of  furnishing  employment  m-ueedle- 
work  to  infirm  ahd'destitute  females  at  such  a  rate  of 
remuneratioiras'sri'ould  ^ord  them  a  livelihSSd,  IttsTi'rtrdS'- 
Bigned^oencourage  supineness  and  beggary, but  the  priuciple 
of  self-help  and  self-respect.  It  generously  proposes  to  help 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves,  and  those  first  and 
only  who  are  destitute  of  employment.  It_jieyer  employs 
those  to  whom  other  avenues  of  industry  are  open,  and  it 
never  turns  away  a  needy,  industrious  widow  if  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. Its  organization,  which  is  vested  with  power  of  self- 
perpetuation,  consists  of  a  board  of  about  fifty  Christian 
ladies,  with  an  advisory  committee  of  gentlemen  to  assist  them 
in  managing  their  finances.  The  Honse,  which  is  situated  at 
No.  120  West  Sixteenth  street,  is  a  wooden  structure,  with  a 
rear  builc^iug  fitted  up  for  an  industrial  school,  and  cost  about 
$16,000.  Thfl  society  purchases  goods,  and  makes  market- 
able garments,  and  sells  them  in  its  own  store,  drawing  in  the 
meantime  all  the  custom  work  its  managers  are  able  to 
secui'e.  Three  general  committees  have  the  prineipal  man- 
agement of  the  business :  1.  The  Purchasing,  which  selects 
and  procures  all  the  fabrics ;  2,  The  Cutting,  which  prepares 
the  work  for  the  seamstresses ;  and,  3,  The  Appraising,  which 
attaches  a  card  to  each  garment,  stating  the  price  that  will  be 
paid  for  rgaking,  and  when  made,  the  price  at  which  it  may 
be  sold. 

Besides  these  three  committees  which  are  formed  from  the 
directresses,  there  are  several  from  the  managers,  -viz.,  a 
Visiting,  a  Distributing,  a  Registering,  a  Paying,  and  one  on 
Ordered  Work. 

Work  is  given  to  needy  women  from  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  unlike  most  other  establishments,  this  society  gives  em- 
ployments through  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  furnishes  two 
tiojis  of  work : 
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I.   FINE   OEDBKED   WOEK. 

Those  only  who  excel  in  needle-work  find  employment  in 
this  depai'tment.  Bridal  outJits,  embroidery,  braiding,  knit- 
ting, qnilting,  and  other  choice  and  difficult  tasks  are  pro- 
duced with  astonishing  proficiency,  and  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  imported  specimens  in  this  line.  Some  of  these 
undertakings  require,  in  order  to  tlieir  successful  completion, 
as  much  talent  and  effort  as  is  required  to  enter  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  the  society  has  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  this  class  to  be 
able  to  fill  all  orders  of  this  kind  with  despatch. 

n.    HOT7SE-WOEK. 

This  includes  aU  ordinary  sewing  for  household  use,  gar- 
mSntB  for  SiSQx  sexes  and  of  eveiy  aeseription.  Large  orders 
are  taken  from  someoftlie  missions  and  promptly  filleo.  Here 
the  miserably  poor,  whose  Iiaiids  have  been  so  hardened  aa  to 
incapacitate  them  for  neat  sewing,  find  employment. 

Several  years  ago,  a  class  was  formed  from  these  adults  by 
the  managers,  to  teach  them  to  become  expert  seamstresses; 
but  after  much  effort  it  was  found  impossible  to  much  im- 
prove them,  and  so  the  undertaking  was  relinquished. 

During  1S70, 258  women  were  employed,  and  $10,165  paid 
for  such  service.  Eeceipts  from  sales  of  garments  during  the 
same  time  amounted  to  $8,873,70,  and  from  ordered  work, 
$4,710,69.  The  society  has  all  the  appliances  for  doing 
three  times  the  amount  of  work,  but  fails  to  dispose  of  its 
stock,  owing  largely,  we  tliink,  to  the  fact  that  its  House  is 
situated  in  a  poor  business  locality,  and  with  no  adequate 
scheme  for  wholesaling. 

The  society  has  an  invested  fund  of  about  $18,000,  besides 
its  real  estate. 

There  is  a  sewing-school  also  connected  with  the  House, 
where  one  hundred  and  thirty  giria  were  instructed  in  1870. 
Spiritual  instruction  is  blended  with  manual.  Portions  of 
Scripture  and  hymns  are  orally  taught,  and  a  good  library 
has  been  provided.  Three  hours  on  Wednesday,  and  three  on 
Saturday,  they  are  instructed  in  needle-work.  Each  is  en- 
couraged to  finish  a  garment,  which  becomes  her  own.  An 
aimuat  exhibition  is  neld  in  January,  when  their  work  is  ex- 
amined, and  eadi  girl  receives  the  garment  she  has  made. 
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Many  of  the  girls  wlio  were  here  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
filling  fine  situations,  and  the  religious  instructions  inculcated 
at  tlie  House  have  resulted  in  their  conversion.  The  hall  in 
(ie  rear  building  is  hired  for  an  Episcopal  Sunday  school, 
which  lias  led  some  to  erroneously  suppose  that  the  House 
was  denominational.  The  society  is  not  limited  in  its  opera- 
tions by  creed  or  nationality. 

An  infant  industrial  scliooi  has  also  been  established,  which 
is  open  daily  to  small  children  of  both  sexes.  The  supervis- 
ion of  this  is  committed  to  Mr.  Brace  of  tiie  "  Children's  Aid 
Society."  About  fifty  children  attend,  mostly  from  crowded 
tenement-houses.  A  comfortable  dinner  is  provided  for  them, 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  thus  surrounding  them  for  a  few 
hours  each  day  with  elevating  influences,  they  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  self-help  aud  self-respect. 

The  managers  have  made  arrangements  so  that  those 
formerly  in  its  employ,  but  whose  age  or  misfortune  now  in- 
capacitates them  for  toil,  receive  a  small  annuity,  A  Biblo- 
class  and  a  Mothers'  Social  and  Eeligions  Meeting  are  held 
oneday  each  week  in  the  school-room.  The  women  assemble, 
and  while  engaged  with  their  needles,  the  Bible  is  read,  ex- 
pounded, and  its  claims  urged  upou  them.  The  benevolent 
ladies  who  projected  this  Institution,  and  have  nobly  sustained 
it  during  twenty  yeai-s,  often  amid  difiiculties  tliat  have 
caused  Siem  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety,  have  performed  a 
noble  work  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  They  have  raised 
the  fallen,  cheered  the  faint,  and  covered  the  naked  with 
a  garment.  They  have  carried  bread  to  the  homes  of  the 
famishing  and  the  fatherless,  and  many  times  assuaged  the 
sorrows  of  her  who  was  ready  to  nerish. 


TEE  CHILDKEITS  AID  SOCIETY. 
[Offiee  2fo.  W  East  FauHh  street.) 

^MONGr  the  numerous  organizations  established 
L  during  the  last  half  centiuyfor  tlie  improvement  of 
'  society,  few  have  been  more  energetic  or  successful 
than  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  formed  in  February, 
1853.  Tlie  prime  mover  in  this  association  at  its  organiza- 
tion, and  down  through  the  eighteen  years  of  its  wondrous 
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career,  has  been  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace,  the  present  secre- 
tary of  the  society.  While  pui-suing  a  theological  course  in 
New  York  city,  he  gave  much  labor  to  various  institutions, 
seeking  the  recovery  of  neglected  vagrant  and  delinquent 
children,  and  to  the  prisons  where  mature  criminals  were 
confined.  A  trip  to  England  and  other  parts  of  Korope, 
where  he  carefully  examined  the  institutions,  and  the  jneas- 
nres  formed  for  the  reformation  of  the  fallen,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chief  evils  of  society  resulted  from  the 
neglects  of  childhood,  and  that  the  largest  efforts  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist should  bo  bent  in  thia  direction.  Some  time  after 
his  return  he  drew  together  a  number  of  intelligent  and 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  had  already  manifested  an  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  organized  tliis  society,  the  object  being 
to  "  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  destitute  children 
of  the  city  of  New  York."  One  outside  of  this  city  would 
be  surprised  to  know  how  large  a  number  of  little  orphans 
and  half-orphans,  children  cast  ont  from  their  homes,  or  who 
have  drifted  here  by  the  tide  of  emigration,  or  have  run  awsy 
from  thp.ir  parents  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  oft- 
spring  of  dissolute  parents,  are  here  living  vagabond  lives, 
subsisting  as  beet  they  can,  sleeping  in  boxes,  under  stair- 
ways, and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  printing  offices. 

These  are  at  first  the  newsboys,  boot-blacla,  pedlers,  errand- 
boys,  petty  thieves,  but  become  at  a  later  period  the  pick- 
pockets, gamblers,  street  loafers,  burglars,  and  prostitutes. 
There  are  always  probably  ten  thousand  of  this  class  fioating 
around  the  city,  a  few  of  whom  try  to  be  Iionest  and  industri- 
ous, but  many  more  live  entirely  by  their  wit  and  skill.  The 
society  dunng  the  eighteen  years  of  its  operations  has  ex- 

? ended,  aside  from  its  purchases  of  real  estate,  about  $940,000. 
t  has  devised  and  opened  a  svstem  of  lodging-houses  for  the 
boys,  and  also  for  homeless  girls,  and  has  at  present  twenty- 
two  industrial  schools,  scattered  through  the  various  parts  of 
the  city,  for  poor  and  neglected  girls.  Tlie  homeless,  after 
some  instruction,  are  taken  to  the  West,  if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  go,  where  good  situations  are  provided.  The  ex- 
periment of  opening  a  lodging-house  for  newsboys  and  boot- 
blacks was  so  novel,  that  scarcely  any  could  be  found  to 
encourage  the  measure,  and  much  search  was  required  to 
find  a  building  that  could  be  hired  for  such  use.  At  length 
the  loft  of  the  Sun  Building  was  secured,  and  after  spending 
a  thousand  dollars  in  furnishing  it,  the  boys  were  invited  to 
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corae  in.  The  first  niglit,  March  18,  1854,  the  room  waa 
crowded  with  these  wild,  ragged  roughs,  many  of  whom  were 
hatless,  bootless,  indescribably  filthy,  and  covered  with  ver- 
min, a  large  part  of  them  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  some  of 
whom  dia  not  know  their  nationality  or  names.  A  man  of 
admirable  tact  and  fitness,  Mr.  0.  C.  Tracy,  had  been  provi- 
dentially secnred  to  take  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  addressed  the  boys  kindly,  and  informed  them 
that  they  were  not  objects  of  charity,  but  were  to  be  con- 
sidered lodgers  in  their  own  hotel,  paying  six  cents  each  for 
his  bed,  the  rules  of  the  house  being  that  they  should  keep 
order  among  themselves,  and  use  the  bath.  They  cheered 
him  lustily,  and  one  of  the  largest  boys  soon  stepped  forward 
and  paid  for  a  week's  lodging  in  advance.  There  was  much 
"  larking  "  and  mischief  manifested,  requiring  great  patience 
and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  but  with  ad- 
mirable adroitness  he  soon  introduced  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
they  were  induced  to  repeat,  the  evening  school  followed, 
and  finally  the  full  religious  service.  Jmny  of  these  boys 
were  found  to  be  earning  several  dollars  per  day  selling 
papers,  and  none  of  thera  less  than  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents,  all  of  which  they  squandered  on  theatres,  cards,  dice,  lot^ 
tery-tickets,  and  costly  meals  in  the  saloons.  To  correct  these 
habits,  he  introduced  checkers,  backgammon,  and  otlier  games 
to  keep  thera  from  the  streets,  and  contrived  what  has  been  a 
blessing  to  thousands,  the  Newsboys'  Savings  Bank.  A  table, 
with  a  drawer  divided  into  small  compartments,  with  a  slit 
in  the  surface  over  each  through  which  the  boys  could  slip 
their  pennies,  was  prepared,  and  each  box  numbered  for  a  de- 
positor. As  any  nndue  authority  would  have  sent  tiem  fly- 
ing to  their  original  Arab  life,  he  called  thera  together  and 
explained  the  object  of  the  bank,  to  induce  them  to  save  their 
money,  and  called  for  a  vote  as  to  how  long  it  should  be  kept 
locked.  They  voted  for  two  months.  Having  obtained  a 
majority  vote  for  a  good  measure,  they  were  always  held 
strictly  to  their  own  law,  however  deeply  they  might  repent 
afterwards.  The  amount  saved  by  some  in  that  time  aston- 
ished all  of  them,  the  value  of  property  was  impressed  on 
their  minds,  some  took  their  accumulations  to  the  city  Savings 
Banks,  and  others  purchased  good  clothes.  This  invention  did 
more  to  destroy  their  gambling  and  extravagant  tendencies 
than  everything  else.  A  plan  for  lending  penniless  boys 
money  to   begin   business  of  some  kind   was    introduced 
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Suras  varying  from  five  to  fifty  cents  were  loaned,  generally 
returned  the  same  day.  ofton  the  same  hour,  and  did  mu^ 
to  encourage  industry  and  thrift. 

Thus  tiie  work  of  reformation  advanced ;  they  became  more 
tidy,  industrious,  studious,  regular  in  their  habits,  and  serious 
at  divine  eervice.  Ministers  and  other  speakers  were  invited 
to  address  them.  One  has  well  said, "  There  is  something  un- 
speakably solemn  and  affecting  in  the  crowded  and  attentive 
meeting  of  these  boys,  and  the  thought  that  you  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  higli  themes  of  eternity  to  a  young 
audience,  who,  to-morrow,  will  be  battling  with  misery,  temp- 
tation", and  sin,  in  every  shape  and  form,  and  to  whom  yoqr 
words  may  be  the  last  they  ever  hear  of  friendly  sympathy  or 
warning."  The  seed  has  sometimes  sprung  up  suddenly,  and 
in  other  instances  after  many  days.  At  one  service  a  boy 
addicted  to  thieving  was  so  impressed  that  at  its  close  he 
called  the  superintendent  aside,  confessed  his  crimes,  gave 
up  a  dark  lantern,  a  wrench,  a  pistol,  and  has  since  filled  a 
good  place  as  an  excellent  boy.  No  story  of  misfortune  haa 
ever  been  presented  to  the  boys  without  eliciting  a  generous 
response  and  material  aid.  They  contributed  to  the  "  Mount 
Vernon  Pund,"  to  the  Kansas  suBerera,  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  to  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  great  fires  in  the 
city.  Thousands  have  gone  to  the  country,  scarcely  any  of 
whom  have  tm-ned  out  drunkards,  some  of  them  have  entered 
the  ministry  and  the  learned  professions,  and  many  of  them 
have  accumulated  property.  Many  of  tliem  are  singularly 
talented ;  and,  being  early  schooled  to  tact  and  self-reliance, 
they  almost  invariably  succeed  in  any  undertaking.  The 
newsboys  and  boot-blacks  of  New  York  are  a  new  crop  each 
year,  ragged  and  ignorant  as  their  predecessors.  So  the  toil  of 
this  society  continues  from  year  to  year.  The  society  has  five 
lodging-iiooses  at  present,  the  one  at  No.  49  Park  place  being 
the  largest,  liaving  accommodations  for  two  hundred  andfifty. 
A  fund  of  $70,000  has  been  provided  to  build  or  purchase  a 
building  in  that  ward.  Three  of  the  trustees  have  recently 
purchased  the  building  occupied  in  the  Sixteenth  wai-d.  It 
13  a  four-story  brick  in  Eighteenth  street,  near  Seventh 
avenue,  has  accommodations  for  a  hundred  boys,  and  cost 
$14,000.  The  same  fruit  has  not  attended  tlie  lodging- 
house  system  among  the  girls,  yet  it  haa  been  a  necessity 
and  a  success.  The  edifice  No.  27  Saint  Mark's  place  haa 
been  purchased  for  a  Girl's  lodging-house,  at  an  expense  of 
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3,500.     The  lodging-hoEses  are  supplied  with  reading- 
— :_^  schools,  music,  and  meals.     The  twenty-two 


industrial  echook  for  poor  girls  are  located  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  city  where  the  claaa  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted are  most  niimerous.  These  children  and  half-grown 
f'.rls  are  sought  out  by  visitors  appointed  by  the  managers, 
hey  are  such  as  do  not  attend  the  ward  schools,  wild, 
ra^ed,  apparently  untamable,  many  of  thera  growing  up 
within  a  few  blocks  of  Union  square  and  other  fashionable 
centers,  living  in  cellars,  garrets,  or  miserable  shanties,  with- 
out any  of  tlie  advantages  of  school  or  church.  They  are  when 
found  filthy,  indolent,  quarrelsome,  and  profoundly  ignorant 
of  everything.  They  cannot  close  a  rent  in  a  garment,  or 
attend  to  any  household  duty.  In  these  schools  they  are 
taught,  besides  other  species  of  handicraft,  the  use  of  the 
Be  wing-machine,  which  invariably  secures  them  a  good  situa- 
tion. Beside  the  paid  teachers,  many  ladies  of  culture  vol- 
unteer to  assist  in  conducting  these  schools.  During  the  last 
nine  months,  7,000  different  children  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion in  these  industrial  schools,  12,000  have  found  quarters  in 
the  lodging-houses,  and  2,298  have  been  placed  in  homes, 
mainly  in  the  West.  The  managers  express  deep  gratitude 
that  no  railroad  accident  has  ever  occurred  while  conducting 
the  moro  than  eighteen  thousand  children  to  their  new 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  children  are  not 
legally  bound  out,  so  but  that  if  they  prove  truant,  or  their 
employers  play  the  tyrant,  the  connection  maj  be  at  any 
time  dissolved.  No  one  not  engaged  in  this  work  can 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  this  society  is  toiling  to 
prevent,  or  the  good  it  is  yearly  accomplishing.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population,  the  sentences  to  the  city 
prisons,  for  such  offences  as  children  usually  commit,  are  less 
than  formerly.  "We  find  the  total  for  vagrancy  for  1869 
only  about  half  what  it  was  in  1862— -3,071  as  against  4,299, 
and  the  females  only  numbered  785  against  3,172  in  1862 ; 
ttie  total  of  this  year,  646  less  than  in  the  year  previous.  In 
petit  larceny,  the  total  was  only  increased  from  2,779  to  3,327 
m  seven  years,  though  populationhas probably  increased  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  in  that  time,  and  among  females  it  has  risen 
only  from  880  in  1862,  to  989  in  1869 ;  while  the  total  is  836 
leas  than  l^t  year. 

"  The  commitments  of  boys  under  15  years  are  less  than 
four  years  ago— 1,872  in  1862  against  1,934  in  1865,  and  of 
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girls  between  15  and  20,  less  than  they  were  seven  years  ago 
— 1,927  against  2,081 ;  and  of  those  under  15,  less,  being 
325  in  18f>9  against  372  in  1862  ;  the  total  commitments  in 
1869,  as  against  1862,  are  46,476  to  41,449 ;  in  1868  thev 
were  47,313. 

"The  arrests  for  vagrancy  are  2,449  against  3,961  in  1862; 
for  picking  pockets,  303  against  466  ;  for  petif  larceny,  4,927 
agairiBt  3,946,  and  against  5,260  in  1865,  and  5,269  in  1867. 

"  The  arrests  of  minors  are  less  than  they  were  in  1867, 
and  but  little  greater  than  in  1863, 12,075  against  11,357; 
and  those  of  female  minors  have  fallen  off,  in  seven  years, 
2,397  against  2,885  in  1862  to  3,132  in  1863— the  total 
amount  of  all  ages  is  78,451  in  1869  against  84,072  in  1863, 
and  71,130  in  1862. 

"  The  marked  changes  which  everywhere  occur  in  criminal 
records  of  our  city,  in  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  girls,  is 
especially  due,  we  believe,  to  the  agency  of  '  Industrial 
Schools.' " 


SOCIETY  FOE  THE  EMPLOYIMENT  AND   BELIEF  OF  POOR 
WOMEN, 


fl  WENTY-SIX  years  ago,  under  the  influence  <if  the 
■  Kev.  Orvillo  Dewey,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
,  the  Messiah,  this  society  was  organized,  and  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  York. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  pau- 
perism which  forms  so  painful  a  feature  in  the  community ; 
to  supersede  the  daily  almsgiving,  which,  instead  of  benefit- 
ing, only  tends  to  deepen  the  degradation  of  this  class  by  de- 
priving them  of  a  healthful  self-dependence ;  to  elevate  them 
to  the  rank  of  independent  laborers,  and  insure  them  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  toil.  The  annual  payment  of  three 
dollars  at  first  made  a  person  a  member  of  the  society,  but  in 
1847  the  sum  was  changed  to  five  dollars,  and  in  1865  to 
eight  dollars.  The  management  is  committed  to  a  President, 
a  Vice- President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  twelve  mana- 
gers, all  of  whom  are  ladies.  Each  subscriber  is  allowed  to 
send  one  applicant  to  the  directors,  but  is  held  responsible 
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for  any  delinquencies  in  the  person  thus  sent  Goods  are 
purchased,  manufactured  into  garrnents,  and  disposed  of  in 
tlie  store  kept  by  the  society,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  the 
managers  shall  direct.  During  1869  work  was  given  weekly 
to  ninety-six  women,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  garments  were  manufactured.  The  society  has  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  goods,  tlie  sales 
of  the  year  amounting  to  but  little  over  $3,000,  The  report 
of  1870  shows  a  small  decrease  on  the  previous  year.  Otiier 
societies  in  the  city  have  grown  up  from  the  example  fur- 
nished by  this,  and  now  control  many  times  its  amount  of 
labor  and  capital.  The  society  owns  no  building  and  oper- 
ates with  a  small  capital. 

The  managers  have  recently  proposed  to  open  a  Mission 
House  for  missionary  work  among  women  and  girls.  They 
propose  to  keep  the  girls  through  the  day,  providing  dinner, 
giving  them  instruction  in  useful  studies  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  devoting  the  afternoon  to  needle-work  in  all 
branches.  Every  girl  in  turn  to  take  part  in  the  housework 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  matron.  They  thos  hope 
in  time  to  establish  a  seamstress,  a  dressmaking,  and  a  wash- 
ing department,  each  of  which  shall  be  self-supporting.  The 
new  building  to  contain  rooms  to  be  used  on  Sabbath  for 
Bible  classes  and  Sunday  school,  and  on  week  evenings  for 
readiug-room,  lectures,  music,  and  other  entertainments  and 
instruction  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  The  society  is 
wholly  controlled  by  the  Unitarians. 


3  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROTING  THE  CON"- 
DITION  OF  THE  POOR 

(O^e  in  Bible  Hmse.) 

EW  YORK,  like  every  other  great  and  populona  city, 

is  largely  overrun  with  an  army  of  beggars  of  both 

[  sexes,  representing  all  ages  and  nationalities.     Some  of 

these  are  wealthy  misers,  retailing  pretended  sorrows  to 

se  their  gains,  others  meanly  beg  to  avoid  industry,  a  large 

number  are  improvident,  and  some  hitherto  industrious  and 
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successful  are  so  reduced,  in  times  of  general  embarrassment, 
that  begging  becomes  a  necessity.  Many  of  this  latter  class, 
finding  themselves  thus  sadly  in  decline,  become  demoralized, 
and  sink  down  to  tlie  slum  of  comtnoa  pauperism.  It  is 
hardly  a  virtue  to  give  indiscriminately  to  all  tliat  ask, 
because  dissipation,  idleness,  and  needless  vagrancy,  would 
be  thus  greatly  increased.  All  have  not  the  time  to  inquire 
into  the  character  and  condition  of  applicants,  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  carefully  organized  association,  to  whom  the 
worthy  poor  may  successfuiry  apply. 

In  1843  this  Association  was  formed,  and  in  1S48  it  waa 
duly  incorporated.  The  wonderful  increase  of  foreign  pau- 
pers had  greatly  swelled  the  army  of  straggling  mendicants. 
To  meet  the  demands,  more  than  thirty  almsgiving  societies 
had  been  formed,  many  of  which  gave  far  too  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  all  acted  independently,  thus  furnishing  an  opportu- 
nity for  artful  mendicants  to  draw  at  the  same  time  from 
several  societies  without  detection.  This  society  did  not  de- 
sign to  supersede  any  other,  but  simply  to  supply  what  in 
others  was  manifestly  lacking.  But  so  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive was  its  plan,  that  in  a  snort  time  most  of  the  others  dis- 
banded, leaving  a  far  greater  burden  for  it  to  carry  than  it 
had  originally  anticipated.  The  Association  divided  the  city 
into  twenty-two  districts,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
sections,  so  small  that  the  visitor  residing  in  each  could  call 
at  the  lionse  of  every  applicant.  No  supplies  are  given  save 
through  the  visitor.  The  Association  gives  no  money,  and 
only  such  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  in  small  quantities,  as 
are  least  liable  to  abuse,  giving  always  coarser  supplies  tlian 
industry  will  procure.  The  design  of  the  Association  is  not 
the  mere  temporary  relief,  but  the  elevation  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  tlie  indigent ;  hence,  temporary  relief  is 
resorted  to  when  compatible  with  its  general  des^n.  It  re- 
quires every  beneficiary  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
to  send  young  children  to  school,  to  apprentice  children  of 
suitable  age,  thus  making  the  poor  a  party  to  their  own  im- 
provement. During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  operations, 
the  Association  has  relieved  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand families,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  per  an- 
num, amounting  to  at  least  765,000  individuals.  Its  disburse- 
ments down  to  October,  1870,  amounted  to  $1,203,767.53. 

The  labors  of  the  Association  for  the  elevation  of  the  indi- 
gent and  the   suppression   of  unnecessary  pauperism,  have 
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been  crowned  witli  the  most  gratifying  results.  Its  last 
annual  report  states  that  the  average  number  of  families  re- 
lieved for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1860  was  8,632,  in  a  pop- 
nlation  averaging  about  625,000  eonls ;  while  in  tbe  decade 
closing  with  1870,  with  a  population  of  over  900,000,  but 
6,131  lamilies  had  been  the  annual  average  number  relieved. 
These  figures  show  tliat  during  the  first  decade  named  there 
was  an  absolute  gain  in  the  pecuniary  independence  of  the 
masses  previously  relieved  of  s&o&nty-o'ne  per  cent.,  and 
during  the  ten  yeara  closing  with  1870  an  additional  im- 
provement of  j?^i!y;/o«y^e/'  amt.jOT  the  substantial  gain  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

It  will  thiM  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  by 
the  Buma  of  money  expended  give  but  an  imperfect  estimate 
of  the  service  rendered  by  this  Association  to  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Always  managed  by  wise,  philanthropic  minds, 
it  has  ever  been  first  to  discover  the  source  of  public  evil,  and 
prompt  to  suggest  and  apply  the  true  remedy.  Indeed,  to  this 
Association  more  than  to  any  other  are  we  indebted  for  the 
successful  inauguration  of  more  than  a  score  of  our  most  excel- 
lent charities,  Besides  furnishing  the  public  with  volumes  of 
BtatisticB,  accumulated  with  gi-eat  expense,  in  relation  to  our 
population,  the  causes  and  remedies  of  poverty,  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  our  dwellings,  and  many  other  things  which 
have  led  to  great  reforms,  it  has  waged  unceasing  war  with 
the  public  nuisances  of  the  city,  its  lotteri^.  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion, gambling  dens,  intemperance,  and  many  other  evils.  In 
1846  a  system  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  medical  aid,  to 
the  indigent  sick  in  portions  of  the  city  not  readied  by  exist- 
ing Dispensaries,  was  organized.  This  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  Demilt  Dispensary  in  1851,  and  the  North-western 
Dispensary  in  1852,  In  1851  it  projected  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum. 

A  Public  Washing  and  Bathing  Establishment  was  estab- 
lished in  1852,  at  an  expense  of  $42,000,  and  the  following 
year  the  Association  procui-ed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  Idle  Truant  Cliildren. 

In  1S54  the  Cliildrcn's  Aid  Society  was  formed  by  the  de- 
mands of  a  public  sentiment  which  this  Association  had 
largely  created.  Tiie  Workingmen's  Home  was  erected  in 
1855,  by  the  direction  of  the  Association,  at  an  expense  of 
$90,000.    During  the  war  it  held  steadily  on  its  way,  and 
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accomplislied  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  more  ways  than  wa 
have  epaee  to  enumerate.  We  mention  in  honor  of  this 
society — last,  bnt  not  least — in  1863  it  oieanized  the  society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  which  ranks  to- 
day among  the  noblest  diarities  of  New  York. 

The  Honorable  Robert  M.  Hartley  has  been  the  indefati- 
gable corresponding  secretary  and  agent  of  tlie  society 
since  its  formation,  and  to  the  patient  thinking  and  incessant 
toil  of  this  gentleman  is  the  public  indebted  for  much  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  this  and  by  several  other  societies. 
We  ebeerfully  acknowledge  onr  obligation  to  the  secretary 
and  his  associate,  Mr.  Savage,  for  various  items  of  informa- 
tion embodied  in  this  work. 


THE  TOUNG  MEN'S    CHET8TIAS  ASSOCIATION   OF  SEW  YOBK. 
(Ciymer  of  Fourth  a^eaue  and  Tweaty-iMrd  street.) 


pHE  Touug  Men's  Christian  Associations  are  soci- 
eties whiSi  have  for  their  object  the  formation  of 
.  Christian  character  and  the  development  of  Christian 
activity  in  young  men.  The  first  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  London  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1844,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  December,  1861,  the  first  on  this  continent  was 
formed  at  Montreal.  The  Boston  Association  established 
December  29, 1851,  was  the  first  in  the  United  States,  and 
tho  following  years  organizations  sprang  up  in  Washington, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  the  latter  organized  June  30, 1S52.  For 
several  years  little  correspondence  existed  between  the  dif- 
ferent Associations ;  but  in  185i  the  plan  of  holding  an 
Annual  Convention  for  the  mutual  interchange  of  thought, 
the  gathering  of  statistical  and  other  information,  was  intro- 
duced. This  Convention,  held  in  Buffalo,  recommended  to  the 
Associations  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  confederation  for 
mutual  encouragement,  having  two  agencies  for  carrying  on 
its  work,  viz. :  An  Annual  Convention  and  a  Central  Com- 
mitteCj  the  functions  of  these  being  only  advisory  or  recom- 
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meiidatory.  Sixteen  of  these  National  Conventions  have 
now  been  held,  many  of  which  have  been  large  and  impreaa- 
ive.  Tlie  Association  oiganized  and  conducted,  dnring  the 
late  war,  the  Christian  Commission,  wlioae  toils  and  nseful- 
ncs3  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  There  are  now  in 
the  United  States  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  associations 
and  sixty-two  in  tlie  British  Provinces,  with  a  membersliip  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand.  Twelve  of  these  have  already 
erected  or  purchased  buildings  of  their  own,  and  tweiity-ono 
more  at  least  are  collecting  funds  to  do  so.  The  Association 
in  New  York  city  was  the  third  organized  in  America,  and  has 
a  membei'sliip  at  present  of  over  six  thousand.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  AssiHiiation  were  for  several  years  at  No.  161  Fifth 
avenue ;  and  to  reach  the  masses  of  yoimg  men  in  the  various 
wards  of  the  city,  four  branches  have  been  formed,  one  of 
whicli  is  at  Ilarlem,  one  at  No,  2S5  Hudson  street,  one  at 
No.  473  Grand  street,  and  one  for  colored  men  at  No.  97 
Wooster  street.  Each  branch  is  supplied  with  a  library  free 
to  all  the  members,  with  a  reading-room  supplied  with  the 
principal  magazines  and  papers  or  the  city,  and  with  occa- 
sional lectures  from  distuiguished  men.  The  Association 
appoints  several  committees  to  which  the  principal  labor  is 
comLuitted,  It  has  a  committee  on  Invitation,  on  Member- 
ship, on  Employment,  on  Boarding-houses,  on  Visitation  of 
the  Sick,  on  Devotional  Meetings,  on  Choral  Society,  on 
Literary  Society,  and  one  on  Churches.  Young  and  middle- 
^ed  men  from  all  evangelical  denominations  unite,  forget- 
fuig  denominational  distinctions,  and  do  annually  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  Hundreds  of  young  men  loitering  in  the 
streets  are  picked  up  and  saved  from  dens  of  dissipation  and 
crime.  Strangers  are  recommended  to  suitable  boarding- 
houses,  introduced  to  members  of  churches  in  their  neigh- 
iKjrhood,  and  many  furnished  with  good  sitnatious  ii^  busi- 
ness. For  sevei'al  years  the  Association  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building,  which,  in  addition  to  its  ample 
accommodations,  would  furnish  an  income,  eo  greatly  needed 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  woi-k.  An  act  of  incorporation  passed 
the  Legislature  April  3, 1866,  granting  power  to  hold  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  uses  of  the  corporation,  whose 
annual  rental  value  should  not  exceed  $50,000.  A  plot  of 
land  on  the  sontli-west  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $142,000.  On  the 
13th  of  January',  1868,   ground   was  broken,  and  on   De- 
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cember  2d,  1869,  the  buildiriE;  was  dedicated,  Drs.  Dewitt, 
Tyng,  Adams,  Kendricks,  "thonipson,  Ridgaway,  Messrs. 
Dodge,  Kandolph,  General  Howard,  Governor  Hoffman,  and 
Tice-President  Colfax  taking  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  edifice,  which  is  very  attractive,  is  five  stories  high,  with 
a  fi-ont  of  eighty-six  feet  nine  inches  on  Fonrth  avenue  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  on  Twenty-third  street. 
Immense  blocks  of  granite  form  the  base  of  the  walls,  and  as 
they  ascend  Ohio  free  and  New  Jersey  brown  stone,  with  their 
varying  colors,  are  agreeably  interspersed  with  an  oeoaBional 
vermiculated  block.  The  windows,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  ex- 
hibit the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  arch-line,  and  the  polished 
archivolts  are  richly  ornamented  with  carved  voussoira.  The 
central  door  is  marked  by  rich  columns  and  surmounted  by 
the  arms  of  the  Association. 

The  roof  is  crowned  with  a  superb  central  and  three  angu- 
lar towers.  The  ground  floor  is  rented  for  stores.  Entering 
on  Twenty-third  street,  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  you  pass 
to  the  right  into  the  grand  hall,  capable  of  seating  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  so  perfectly  ventilated  that 
a  crowded  audience  departs,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture,  leav- 
ing the  air  as  pure  as  it  found  it.  The  hall  is  furnished  with 
a  Chickering  piano-forte  and  a  pipe  organ,  which  cost  $10,000, 
both  of  which  were  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  a  concert 
held  in  the  hall  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  December,  1869. 
To  the  left  of  the  staircase  is  a  pleasant  reception-room,  from 
which  is  an  entrance  into  the  secretary's  room,  the  large 
reading-room,  to  three  committee-rooms,  to  a  wash-room, 
&  bath-room,  to  a  gymnasium,  and  after  descending  two 
fligljts  of  stairs  to  a  bowling-alley.  Upon  the  next  floor  is 
the  library,  capable  of  containing  twenty  thousand  volumes, 
a  small  lecture-room,  with  seating  for  four  hundred  persons, 
four  smaller  rooms  for  evening  clasaea  in  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, book-keeping,  the  sciences,  and  the  languages.  The 
upper  stories  are  rented  to  artists  and  others. 

The  edifice  coat,  exclusive  of  the  site,  $345,000,  on  which 
tliere  remains  a  debt  of  $150,000,  which  the  managers  Iiope 
to  remove  with  the  rent  of  the  stores.  Such  an  embodiment 
of  modem  Christianity  is  rarely  seen  in  one  building.  The 
noble  edifice  presents  tlie  study  of  architecture,  tlie  first  floor 
exhibits  the  activities  of  business,  wliile  farther  up  are  found 
painting,  music,  eloquence,  conversation,  reading,  study,  rec- 
reation, and  worship — all  tliat  can  attrattt,  expand,  and  ennoble 
the  BouL 
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THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEW  TOEK. 
(Bible  Jlovse.) 

PnE  Prison  Aeaociation  of  New  York  was  organized 
I  on  the  evening  of  the  6ch  of  December,  1844.  The 
1  objects  of  this  Association,  as  set  fortli  in  its  constitu- 
tion, are:  1.  A  humane  attention  to  persons  arrested 
and  held  for  examination  or  tried,  inchiding  inquiry  into  tlie 
circiimstancea  of  their  arrest,  and  tlie  crimes  cliarged  against 
tbein ;  securing  to  tlie  friendless  an  impartial  trial  and  protec- 
tion from  the  depi-edations  of  unprincipled  pereons,  wlietiier 
professional  sharpers  or  fellow  prisoners.  2,  Encourage- 
ment and  aid  to  discharged  convicts  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
form and  earn  an  honest  living.  Tliis  is  done  by  assisting 
them  to  situations,  providing  them  tools,  and  otherwise  coun- 
seling and  helping  them  to  business.  3.  To  study  the 
question  of  prison  discipline  generally,  the  goverimient  of 
State,  county,  and  city  piisons,  to  obtain  statistics  of  crime, 
disseminate  information  on  this  subject,  to  evolve  the  true 
principles  of  science,  and  impi'ess  a  more  reformatory  charac- 
ter on  our  penitentiary  system.  The  Association  was  duly 
incorporated,  with  large  power  for  the  examination  of  all 
prisons  and  jails  in  the  State,  during  the  second  year  of  its 
operations,  and  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Legislature. 
A  female  department  was  organized  the  firetyear  (The  Isaac 
T.  Hopper  Ilorae),  which  soon  became  an  independent  society, 
abundant  in  labor  and  rich  in  results.  Its  history  and  work- 
ings are  elsewhere  traced  in  this  worlc 

During  the  twenty-tive  years  of  its  operations  closing  with 
1869,  tlie  Association  visited  in  tlie  prisons  of  detention  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  93,560  poor  and  friendless  pei-sons, 
many  of  whom  were  counseled  and  assisted  as  their  cases  re- 
quired. 

The  officers  of  the  society  carefully  examined  25,290  com- 
plaints; and  at  their  instance  6,li8  complaints  were  with- 
drawn, as  being  of  a  trivial  character,  or  founded  on  mis- 
take, prejudice,  or  passion.  During  the  same  period,  7,922 
pei-sons  were  discharged  by  the  Courts  on  the  recommendation 
of  these  officei-a  as  young,  innocent,  penitent,  or  having  of- 
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fended  under  mitif^ating  circmnstancea.  making  a  total  of 
133,923case3,  to  which  relief  insomefoiin  had  been  extended. 
During  the  same  period  18,307  discharged  coiivieta  had  been 
aided  with  board,  clothing,  tools,  railmad  tickets,  or  money  ; 
4,139  of  the  same  class  had  been  provided  with  permanent 
eitiiations,  swelling  the  nnmber  to  156,368. 

But  the  principal  work  of  the  Association  has  been  intel- 
lectual. It  has  again  and  again  examined  every  prison,  peni- 
tentiary, and  jail  thnmghout  the  State  (numbering  about  one 
Imiidred  in  all),  and  those  of  the  suvniunding  States,  and  of 
tJieCanadas,  pcpinting  ont  faithfully  in  its  annual  reports  the 
defective  constructni'e  of  these  establishments,  the  incompe- 
tency or  barbarity  of  keepers,  the  chief  defects  of  our  prison 
system,  and  has  sought  industriously  to  educate  public  senti- 
ment and  iiiftuon(;e  the  Legislature  toward  a  iitore  humane, 
I'ational,  and  refonnatory  system  of  jjrison  administration. 
The  Associafion  has  conducted  a  valuable  correspondence  with 
enlightened  men  of  the  Old  World,  who  have  made  this  subject 
a  matter  of  special  stndy,  thus  bringing  together  the  researdies 
and  experiments  of  all  countries.  It  lias  collected  \'o]umes  of 
statistics  whicli  no  student  can  afford  to  do  witlxmt.  It  in- 
forms us  that  the  sixty-eight  eontity  jails  of  New  York  State 
cost  annually  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  for 
their  maintenance,  of  which  sum  not  five  hundred  dollars  are 
expended  with  any  ^'iew  to  meeting  the  religioiis  wants  of  the 
■  prisoners.  None  are  supplied  witli  libraries  or  facilities  of 
instruction,  and  scarcely  any  have  Bibles,  though  tlie  statute 
specially  enjoins  it. 

An  earnest  inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  Association  into 
the  sources  of  ci'ime,  and  the  want  of  due  parental  care  and 
govenimcnt  has  been  found  the  most  prolific  of  all.  To  im- 
prove society,  we  must  ])ractise  upon  the  injunction,  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  ia  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  Of  tlie  approximate  causes,  drink 
ia  most  potent.  Two-thirds  of  all  prisoners  interrogated  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  of  intempei'ate  habits,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  had  totally  abstained  from  its  use. 

Next  in  the  scale  comes  lewdness.  Of  six  thousand  women 
committed  to  jail  in  one  year,  over  three-fourths  were  prosti- 
tutes, and  near  Iialf  the  men  prisonera  iiiteri-ogated  confessed 
that  they  were  frcquontoi-s  of  brotlicls.  Thcatera  are  sources 
of  great  evil.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  committed  to  prison 
have  frequented  these  places. 
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The  gambling  saloon,  above  all  other  places,  hardens  man's 
moral  nature.  Of  975  prisoners  at  Auburn,  317  were  ac- 
knowledged giimblera,  about  one-third ;  and  the  same  propor- 
tion was  found  in  the  prisons  of  Connecticut. 

Ignorance  and  vice  are  found  in  sad  conjunction.  In  the 
State  of  Kew  York  but  two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
general  population  are  unable  to  read;  but  of  its  eriniinala 
thirty-one  ]>er  cent,  do  not  possess  that  ability. 

Early  indolence  is  another  source  of  great  evil.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that,  of  the  prisoners  of  the  whole  United 
States,  more  than  four-fifths  have  never  leaiTied  a  trade. 

The  Association  has  contended  nobly  for  the  introduction 
of  skilled  labor  into  our  prisons,  and  the  retention  of  prisoners 
until  they  ai-e  masters  oi  their  trades,  thus  furnishing  the 
means  for  liouorAble  subsistence  after  their  release. 

The  Association  \\a&  ranked  among  its  members  many  of 
tho  fii'st  men  of  the  State.  Its  office  is  in  Koom  38,  Bible 
House. 
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The  lirat  biiildinw  used  aa  a  jail  on  Manhattan  was  on  the 
comer  of  Dock  street  and  Coenties  slip.  After  the  erection 
of  the  City  Hall  in  Wall  street,  the  eriminals  were  confined 
in  dungeons  in  the  cellar,  while  debti>rs  were  impi'iaoiied  in 
the  attic  apartments.  The  next  prison  erected  was  known  as 
the  "New  Jail,"  called  also  the  "Provost"  (see  page  74), 
from  its  having  been  the  headquarters  and  chief  dnn^eon  of 
the  infamous  Cunningham,  the  British  provost  marshal  of  the 
Kevolutioii.  It  was  a  strong  stone  bnilding  erected  for  the 
imprisonment  of  debtors,  and  is  now  the  Ball  of  Records. 
The  pillars  which  now  ornament  it  are  of  later  origin.  The 
next  was  the  Bridewell  (see  page  69),  a  cheerless,  graystone 
edifice,  two  stories  high,  with  basement,  a  front  and  rear 
pediment,  whicli  stood  a  little  west  of  the  present  City  ITall. 
It  was  erected  for  the  confinement  of  ('atrrants,  minor  of- 
fenders, and  criminals  awaiting  trial,  in  1775,  jnst  in  time  to 
serve  as  a  dungeon  for  the  stniggling  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  building  was  scarcely  finished,  the  windows  had 
nothing  but  iron  bars  to  keep  out  the  cold,  yet  in  the  inclement 
season  the  British  thrust  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  into  this  build- 
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ing,  -wliere  they  continued  from  Saturday  to  the  following 
Thursday,  without  drink  or  food.  During  these  peiiloua  years 
all  the  public  and  many  of  the  private  buildings,  besides  na- 
merons  sugar-houses  and  ships,  were  crowded  witli  suffering 
American  prisoners  of  war.  New  York  was  indeed  a  city  of 
prisonej  The  Bridewell  was  finally  demolished,  and  much  of 
the  material  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Tombs  in  1838. 
After  the  establishment  of  independence  a  large  stone  prison 
surrounded  by  a  higli  wall  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  three  miles  above  the  City  Hall,  called  at  that  time 
Greenwich  villa<re.  I  It  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  convicts 
in  August,  1796,  was  designed  for  criminals  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  was  the  second  State  Prison  in  tiie  United  States. 
Sing-Sing  prison  was  begun  in  18351  and  completed  in  1831. 
The  New  York  County  Jail,  situated  at  the  comer  of  Ludlow 
street  and  Essex  Market  place,  was  opened  in  June,  1862,  and 
took  the  place  of  the  oldEldridge  street  jail.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  L,  ninety  feet  on  each  street,  forty  feet  deep  and 
sixty  feet  high,  leaving  a  yard  of  fifty  teet  square,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  in  which  prisoners  are  allowed  to  exercise. 
The  building  contains  eighty-seven  cells.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  four  other  places  of  involuntary  confinement  on 
Manhattan,  all  of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  in  each  of  which 
a  Police  Court  convenes  every  morning  to  examine  the 
chains  brought  against  persons  arrested.  The  Halls  of  Jus- 
tice, the  principal  buildings  situated  between  Centre,  Elm, 
Leonard,  and  Iranklin  streets,  on  the  side  of  the  old  Collect 
Pond,  was  begun  in  1835  and  completed  in  1838.  It  is  a 
two-story  building  constructed  of  Maine  white  granite  in  the 
Egyptian  order,  is  253  by  200  feet,  and  occupies  the  four  sides 
ot  a  hollow  square.  The  front  on  Centre  street  is  reached 
by  a  broad  fliglit  of  granite  steps,  and  the  portico  is  supported 
by  several  massive  Egyptian  columns.  The  windows,  which 
extend  through  both  stories,  have  heavy  iron-grated  frames. 
The  female  department  is  situated  in  the  section  which  ex- 
tends along  Leonard  street,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  amiable 
Christian  matron  who  has  held  her  position  with  great  credit 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  the  front  of  the  edifice  are 
rooms  for  the  Court  of  Sessions,  the  Police  Court,  etc,  which 
have  given  it  its  name,  "Halls  of  Justice."  In  the  centre  of 
the  enclosed  yard,  distinct  from  the  other  buildings,  stands 
the  men's  prison,  152  by  45  feet,  containing  148  cells.     State 
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criminals  have  been  executed  in  the  open  court.  The  pi-ison 
stands  on  low,  damp  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poor  and 
riotous  neiii^liborhooa,  is  poorly  ventilated,  was  never  calcu- 
lated to  well  accommodate  over  two  hundred  prisoners,  yet, 
the  annual  average. is  nearly  four  hundi'cd,  and  often  greatly 
exceeds  that  number.  It  has  lately  been  condemned  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  as  a  nuisance,  and  as  the  Connnis- 
eioners  ]iave  repeatedly  recommended  the  building  of  a  large 
and  well -arranged'  prison  in  a  more  suitable  locality,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  frowning,  dingy  "  Tombs  "  wiil  long  continue 
in  tliecity.  The  building  as  it  appeared  some  thirty  yeai-s 
ago  contained  a  high  tower  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  tiie 
day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Colt,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  nnsiiccessf  nl  plan  for  his  escape.  The 
next  largest  is  the  Jefferson  Market  prison,  situated  at  the 
comer  of  Greenwich  avenue  and  Tenth  street.  Its  exterior 
is  of  brick,  and  contains  besides  its  court-rooms  twenty-five 
largo  cells,  a  single  one  of  which  sometimes  contains  ten  or 
twenty  drunken  men.  Tlie  daily  commitments  here  amonnt 
to  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  and  in  seasons  of  general  disorder 
many  more.  Adjoining  the  prison  stands  engine  house  No. 
11  of  the  old  fire  department,  which  has  been  arranged  for 
the  female  prison.  This  prison  is  kept  remarkably  clean,  not- 
withstanding the  masses  of  seething  corruption  huddled  to- 
gether in  it  day  and  night  through  all  the  year.  The  cells 
are  well  warmed  but  not  furnished  with  beds,  as  the  prisoners 
are  usually  detained  here  but  one  night,  and  never  bnt  a  few 
days.  Many  of  them  are  bo  filthy  and  so  covered  with  vermin, 
that  beds  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper  condition.  The  third 
district  prison  is  known  as  the  Essex  Market,  situated  at  69 
Essex  street,  and  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  just  described. 
The  fourth  is  situated  at  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Lexington 
avenue ;  the  cells,  capable  of  holding  about  forty  prisoners, 
are  in  the  basement  under  the  Court-house.  Small  as  these 
prisons  are,  no  less  than  49,423  persons  were  detained  in  them 
during  1870.  All  classes  are  seen  here,  from  the  ignorant 
imbruted  bully  to  the  expert  and  polished  villain.  Some  are 
abashed  and  sit  weeping  over  their  folly;  others  are  reticent 
and  collected.  The  visitor  is  often  surprised  to  learn  that 
that  handsome  female  leaning  over  tlie  banister,  clad  in  rich 
silks,  with  gold  chain,  pin,  and  bracelets,  is  a  prisoner  ar- 
rested for  disorderly  conduct. 

The  business  at  the  Police  Courts,  and  also  at  the  Court 
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of  yessions,  is  dlspatcJied  vritli  wonderful  rapidity.  At  the 
fonner  tiie  Jnstuio  lieai's  the  charge  of  the  offlcer,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  prisoner,  and  decides  without  eouneol  or  jiuy 
whether  he  shall  be  discharged,  fined,  or  detained  for  trial  at 
the  Court  of  SessloiiB.  The  vast  majority  of  all  arrested  ai'e 
discharged  after  spending  a  night  in  the  station-house.  The 
Court  of  SeBsioiis  convenes  everj-  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for 
the  trial  of  all  cases  involving  doubt,  argument,  or  proof. 
Tliia  is  strictly  a  criminal  court,  and  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  introduce  counsel  and  witnesses.  A  visitor  from  the 
CDUiitry  where  a  criitiinal  suit  consumes  from  three  to  ten 
days  takes  liis  seat  in  the  court-room  and  is  surprised  to  see 
six  or  ten  cases  disposed  of  in  thirty  rainutes- 

Tlie  names  of   Mrs.  Blake   and   Bridget are   called. 

Bridget  has  been  the  servant  of  Mrs.  B.,  who  has  caused  her 
arrest  for  stealing  money  from  the  drawer,  Mrs,  B.  takes 
the  witness  stand,  makes  her  full  statement  to  the  Judge, 
answers  all  his  questions  as  to  how  she  knew  Bridget  took 
tlie  money,  when  she  caused  her  arrest,  &<i.  The  policeman 
is  next  called,  who  states  that  he  arrested  her  and  found  the 
money.  Bridget,  who  has  been  leaning  on  the  iron  railing 
which  cuts  off  the  prisoners'  space  from  tlio  main  court-room, 
is  now  called  upon.  She  has  no  counsel,  but  wishes  Mi-e.  R. 
to  speak  in  her  behalf.  The  lady  is  heard — states  that  Bridget 
lived  several  years  in  her  house,  and  was  never  known  to 
steal.  The  Judge  recalls  Mrs.  Blake  and  inquires  hnrriedly, 
''  Has  she  ever  stolon  anything  of  you  before  ? "  On  being 
told  that  she  lias  not,  he  turns  to  Bridget  and  says, "  The 
Court  8ns[)ends  indgmeiit  as  this  is  the  first  offence,  hut  if 
you  ever  come  here  again  I  shall  send  you  to  Blackwell's 
Island."  Two  men  are  arraigned  for  striking  a  policeman 
who  arrested  them  in  a  drunken  row,  swinging  a  loaded 
revolver.  The  ofiicer  gives  his  testimony,  after  which  lie  is 
thonnighly  sifted  by  the  counsel  of  the  prisoners,  who  tries  in 
vain  to  entangle  and  embarrass  him.  Next  come  witnesses 
for  the  prisoners  (old  cronies),  who  drank  freely  with  them  on 
the  occasion  refen-ed  to,  but  who  know  they  were  not  drunk 
or  disorderly — that  the  pistol  fell  out  of  his  pocket,  and  that 
the  ofiicer  was  wholly  to  blame.  The  ofiicer  is  recalled,  and 
reaffirms  what  he  has  said.  "  Have  yon  no  witnesses  to 
snstain  yon  "i "  says  the  Jnd2;e,  The  ofiicer  had  not  8ui>posed  it 
necessarj-  to  bring  any.  The  Judge  wrings  about  on  his  eliair, 
runs  his  fingers  through  his   whiskers  and  says,  "  The  law 
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forbids  disorderly  pei-sona  carrying  loaded  fire-arms;  I  fine 
tliem  ten  dollars  each."  Two  colored  men  next  respond  to  the 
call.  The  one  upon  the  stand  is  about  forty-five,  and  deposes 
that  he  lost  a  watch  worth  twenty-five  dollars,  and  that  tlie 
prisoner  leaning  on  the  rail  t(x>k  it.  The  prisoner  is  a  phiiup, 
well-formed  youth  of  twenty-two,  who  ineninvhile  I'oHs  np 
liis  eyes  and  sweeps  the  entire  audience  of  the  conrt-i-ooin. 
"  Did  yon  cause  Ina  immediate  arrest  ? "  inqnires  tlie  Judge. 
'•  Yes,  sir."  "  Did  yon  find  the  wateh  ? "  "I  did."  "  Who 
arrested  him  ? "  "  Officer  Cone."  The  officer  is  called,  and 
details  in  few  words  the  arrest,  searcli  and  the  i'euo\-ery  of 
the  loat  property.  The  Judge  turns  to  the  |H'irioner  and 
inquires,  "  Ilave  yon  eonnsel  t "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  AVho  is  he  t " 
A  name  is  given.  "  He  is  not  here,"  says  the  Jud^ ;  "  I 
sentence  yon  to  the  Penitentiary  for  six  montlis."  In  this 
way  the  business  goes  on  for  hours.  With  all  this  dispatch 
the  truth  ia  generally  reached,  and  the  principal  errors  are  on 
the  side  of  mercy,  dismissing  far  too  many  to  satisfy  justice 
or  answer  the  ends  of  good  government. 

Religious  services  of  some  kind  ai-e  held  in  the  Tombs 
on  every  day  of  tlie  week  except  Saturday. 

Sunday  morning  and  Tuesday  foreniwn  are  set  apart  for 
the  Catholics,  while  Sunday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  aiternooii 
are  devoted  to  the  E}>Iscopalians.  Monday  is  reserved  for 
the  Methodists  if  they  choose  to  employ  it,  Wednesday, 
Thui-sday  and  Friday  being  devoted  to  various  Protestant 
Societies  who  send  male  and  female  representatives  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  exhort  and  pray  with  the  prisoners.  We 
have  been  explicit  in  this  statement  liecanse  it  has  been  asserted 
that  only  Catholics  had  free  access  and  full  conveniences  for 
(-itndiictingworsJiip  in  this  prison.  A  vast  amount  of  inission- 
ai-y  labor  ia  expended  here  annually  by  members  of  all 
denominations,  Tlieso  pifius  endeavors  are  often  crowned 
with  excellent  results,  and  tiiougii  the  seed  often  falls  upon 
■i  ban-en  *>il,  the  faithful  sower  shall  not  lose  his  reward. 
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_  9  no  eiiterpiTse  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  tlie  suffering  poor  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  more 
widely  patronized,  or  aceompHshed  more  for  the  physical  re- 
lief oi  tlie  last  three  generations,  than  the  diepensary  system. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  1790,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  "  Medical  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  it  was  re- 
solved, "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  digest  and  publish 
a  plan  of  a  Dispensary  for  the  medical  relief  of  the  eick  poor 
of  this  city,  and  to  make  an  offer  of  the  pi-ofessional  services 
of  the  members  of  this  society  to  carry  it  into  effect."  Ur- 
gent and  eloqnent  appeals  were  soon  made  to  tlie  public 
through  the  several  daily  papers,  and  on  the  4th  of  January, 
ITQl,  a  meeting  of  benevolent  citizens  convened  in  the  City 
Hall  in  "Wall  street,  where  a  constitution  and  the  necessary 
by-laws  were  adopted.  Hon.  Isaac  Roosevelt  was  chosen 
President,  and  Drs.  Bayley  and  Bard  senior  physicians.  The 
New  York  Dispensary  was  iirst  established  in  Tryon  street, 
now  Tryon  row,  where  it  continued  in  a  single  room  thirty- 
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eiglit  years.  The  first  annual  report  declared  that  310  patients 
had  been  treated  during  the  year,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  report  of  18T1,  which  announces  tliat  38,770  had  received 
treatment  during  the  last  year,  and  about  79,000  prescriptions 
made.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  was  made  when 
but  one  dispeneary  existed  on  the  island,  the  last  when  over 
twenty  of  various  kinds  are  engaged  in  a  similar  work.  The 
act  incorporating  the  New  Tort  Dispensary  pa^ed  the  Legis- 
lature April  8th,  1795,  and  in  1805  a  union  was  effected  be- 
tween the  Dispensary  and  the  Kine-pock  Institution,  which 
had  been  establislied  three  years  previously  in  the  rear  of  the 
brick  church  opposite  the  Park,  The  number  of  patients  an- 
nually increasai,  amounting  in  1828  to  10,000.  Efforts  were 
then  made  to  secure  better  accommodations,  the  authorities 
contributed  a  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Centre  and  White 
streets,  a  three-story  brick  edifice  was  erected  and  made  ready 
for  occupation  on  the  28th  of  December,  1829.  The  building 
and  furniture  cost  a  trifle  more  than  eight  thousand  dollars. 
During  the  last  four  years  the  old  edifice  has  been  removed 
and  a  new  and  beautiful  building  erected  in  its  place,  cover- 
ing the  entire  site  and  costing  $72,i88.  The  lower  floor  is 
diWded  into  stores  and  rented ;  tlie  second  is  the  Dispensary, 
with  very  commodious  apartments:  the  two  upper  floors  are 
also  rented   for  business  uses.     This  large  outlay  has  been 

Earfcially  met  with  generous  donations  from  the  trustees  and 
■iends  of  the  entei'prise ;  a  mortgage  of  $20,000,  however, 
still  remains  on  the  property.  The  last  Legislature  granted 
the  Institution  $10,000.  This  Dispensary  grants  medicine 
and  the  attention  of  its  physicians  to  the  suffering  poor  of  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Wai-ds  without  charge.  It 
occupies  that  section  of  the  city  where  the  most  of  its  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  where  largo  fortunes  are  made,  but  where 
few  besides  the  poor  tarry  over  night.  These,  however,  are 
herded  tt^ther  in  vast  numbers,  affording  an  abundant  liarvest 
for  cliolera,  emall-pos,  ship-fever,  yellow-fever,  etc.  Without 
the  New  York  Dispensary  this  crowded  section  would  often 
be  turned  into  a  carnival  of  suffering,  endangering  the  lives 
of  the  whole  population.  Since  its  organization  in  1790  it  has 
treated  1,463,747  patiente. 

The  Iforthem  Diapensary  was  the  second  on  the  island, 
organized  in  1827,  It  is  situated  on  the  comer  of  Chris- 
topher street  and  Waverley  place. 

In  1834  the  Eastern  Dispensary  was  organized.     This  fur- 
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nisheB  medicine,  medical  and  surgical  Bervices  gratuitously  to 
the  sick  poor  of  that  eection  oi  the  city  bounded  by  Pike 
street  ana  Allen,  First  avenue,  and  Fourteenth  street,  to  the 
East  river.  This  Dispensary  during  the  first  thirty-five  and 
one-half  years  of  its  existence  has  administered  to  708,828 

Satients,  ati  annual  average  of  over  twenty-one  thousand. 
If  this  number  352,267  were  native  Americans,  the  remain- 
ing  416,561  were  bom  in  foreign  lands.  The  average  cost 
of  each  patient  to  the  society  has  been  14^  cents,  The  Dis- 
pensary is  situated  over  the  Essex  Market.  The  trustees 
own  no  building,  but  now  contemplate  the  erection  of  one. 

The  Demilt  Ifispensary  was  organized  in  1851.  In 
1852-53  the  trustees  erected  a  fine  three-story  building  on  the 
corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000  including  the  site.  This  property  has  with  tlie 
growth  of  the  city  doubled  In  value,  and  is  free  from  debt. 
The  territory  assigned  to  this  Dispensary  is  comprised  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Twenty-first  Wards,  or  that  portion  lying 
east  of  Sixth  avenue  between  Fourteenth  and  Fortieth 
streets.  The  population  of  this  district  in  1850  was  31,557, 
in  1860  it  amounted  to  106,489,  and  in  1870  to  111,638. 
During  tlieee  twenty  years  it  has  treated  464,596  patients, 
over  eighty-five  thousand  of  whom  have  been  treated  by  the 
physicians  at  their  homes,  and  809,075  prescriptions  have 
been  dispensed,  an  average  of  125  per  day. 

The  NoTth-east&rn  Dispensa^  was  incorporated  in  1862. 
It  ministers  to  the  sick  poor  residing  between  Fortieth  and 
Sixtieth  streets,  and  between  Sixth  avenue  and  tlie  East  river. 
During  1870, 13,309  persons  received  gratuitous  treatment  at 
the  Dispensary,  and  3,101  patients  were  treated  at  their  dwell- 
ing.    Eighteen  physicians  constitute  the  medical  staff. 

The  North-eastern  Horateopathic  Dispensary  was  founded 
in  1868.  It  is  situated  at  307  East  Fifty-fifth  street,  in  hired 
buildings,  and  has  treated  since  its  opening  over  forty  thou- 
sand patients,  and  made  over  eighty-five  thousand  prescrip- 
tions, and  two  thousand  visits. 

The  WoHh-^estem  was  incorporated  in  1852,  and  began 
in  hired  rooms  at  No.  511  Eighth  avenue.  It  is  designed 
to  bless  the  sick  and  suffering  poor  in  that  large  district 
hing  west  of    Fifth  avenue,   between    Twenty-third  and 

'  ;hty-sixth  streets.  No  funds  for  the  permanent  estab- 
iment  of    the  Institution  were  raised   until  1866,  when 

subscription  was  started  which  secured  during  the  next 
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two  years   about  nineteen   thousand   dollars,  to  whioh  tlie 
Corporation  added  the  sum  of   $15,000.     A  piece  of  land 

?orcha8ed  on  Broadway  was  again  sold  at  a  profit  of  $10,000. 
'he  trustees  have  now  completed  one  of  the  finest  Diepensary 
buildings  on  the  island,  at  a  cost  of  $83,000,  an  indebtedness 
of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  atiU  remaining  on  the  prop- 
erty. Besides  affording  very  ample  and  commodious  apart- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  Institution  itself,  it  contains  a  lai^e 
store,  and  a  beautiful  hall  rented  for  divine  service.  "When  this 
indebtedness  is  removed  it  is  believed  the  income  from  the 
building  will  render  the  Dispensary  nearly  self-sustaining. 
The  number  of  patients  treated  varies  from  10,000  to  15,000 
per  annum. 

Besides  these  there  are  also  various  other  Dispensaries  ea- 
tablished  for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases,  as  the  iVJw 
York  Dispensary  for  the  Treatment  of  Ctm-offr,  the  N'ew 
York  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  Throat  and  Chest,  the 
Ifew  York  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  Skin,  and  others. 

Most  of  these  Institutions  receive  $1,000  per  annum  from 
the  Corporation,  to  which  the  State  sometimes  adds  an  addi- 
tional thousand  or  more  as  tliey  may  need.  Aside  from  tliis 
they  are  snppoi-ted  by  private  donations.  The  amount  of 
good  resulting  to  the  city  and  country  from  the  kindly  treat- 
ment administered  to  these  200,000  patients,  who  aimually 
apply  to  tiiese  well-arranged  Institutions  of  mercy,  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  results  fi-om  the  system  of  free  vaccination  alone, 
are  ample  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  entire  undertaking. 
This  cliarity  of  all  others  is  least  liable  to  abuse,  and  is  annu- 
ally attended  with  great  and  manifest  advantages  to  our 
whole  population. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
IKSTITUTION8  OF  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 

THE  ISLANDS  AND  THE  AUTHORITIES, 


{.O^icnof  Comndamners  of  Oharitim  and  Correctbmif,  corner  Eleventh  street 
and  TldTd  avemte. — See  cut  t^Kfue.) 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  iustitntiona 
located  in  the  East  river,  let  iis  pause  and  consider  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Islands  themselves  and  the  policy  of  those  who 
control  them.  One  cannot  contemplate  without  feelings  of 
high  satisfacfcion  the  extensive  municipal  charities  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  their  origin  they  were  few  and  ineager,  dating 
far  back  when  the  city  was  small,  and  the  public  mind  but 
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poorly  enlightened  on  qnestiona  of  this  kind.  The  little  hovela 
and  shanties  of  the  past  liave  all  been  superseded  by  colossal 
brick  and  stone  etrimtures,  containing  all  the  modern  improve- 
menta  of  the  age,  with  every  known  convenience  for  the 
relief  of  the  indigent  of  all  ages,  the  blind,  the  afflicted,  the 
insane,  the  inebriate,  and  for  the  correction  of  the  cnminal. 
Our  public  charities,  which  once  consisted  of  a  little  Alma- 
house,  have  now  multiplied  until  more  than  thirty  buildinga, 
many  of  them  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  country,  have 
been  brought  into  requisition.  The  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, tliough  tliey  liave  not  kept  pace  with  the  charitable, 
have  also  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  are  now  valued  at 
nearly  $3,000,000.  The  charitable  institutions,  with  their 
groitnda  and  furniture  are  valued  at  $5,500,000,  and  the 
annual  exponditurea  in  the  maintenani«  of  these  buildings, 
with  an  annual  reeiater  of  93,000,  and  an  average  population 
of  eight  thousand,  and  the  necessary  expenditurea  iii  new 
buildings  and  grounds,  amounts  to  $2,000,000. 

The  great  increase  of  our  population,  and  the  eonsetjuent 
enlargement  of  our  municipal  institutions  liave  necessitated 
the  outlay  of  large  sums  in  securing  real  estate,  and  the 
selections  for  the  most  part  have  been  very  judiciously  made. 
Those  beantifnl  islands  of  the  East  river,  in  particular,  sepa- 
rated on  either  side  from  the  great  world  by  a  deep  crystal 
current,  appear  to  have  been  divinely  arranged  as  a  home  for 
tlie  unfortunate  and  the  suffering,  and  a  place  of  quiet  re- 
formatory meditation  for  the  vicious.  A  brief  sketch  of 
these  islands  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  volume. 

Blaokwell's  Island  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  East 
river,  extending  from  Fifty-first  to  Eighty-eighth  streets, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  It  was  early  patented  to  Governor  Van 
Twiller,  and  was  subsequently  owned  by  tlie  Eiackwell 
family,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  ancestral  residence,  a  cozy  wood  cot- 
tage over  a  hundred'  years  old,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  island,  is  atill  in  fine  repair,  and  likely  to  long  survive  the 
present  generation.  Thia  island  was  purchased  by  the  city 
July  19,  I8283  for  the  sum,  of  $30,000,  but  the  authorities 
were  compelled  in  1843  to  expend  $20,000  more  to  perfect 
the  title.  The  little  steamers  owned  by  the  Commisaioners, 
making  several  tripa  per  day  in  the  interest  of  mercy  and 
justice,  are  the  only  vessels  allowed  to  land  at  her  piers  with- 
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out  special  permit.  The  labor  of  docking,  building  aea  wall, 
and  the  admirable  grading  by  wbich  the  island  is  made  to 
elope  gradually  on  either  side  to  the  water  brink,  has  all  been 
performed  by  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  and  Workhouse. 
The  island  is  now  valued  at  $600,000  exclusive  of  buildings. 

Wakd's  Island,  situated  immediately  above  the  preced- 
ing, takes  its  name  from  Jasper  and  Bartiiolomeiv  Ward,  its 
former  proprietors,  and  extends  from  One  Hundred  and  First 
to  One  Ilimdred  and  Fifteenth  streets,  containing  about  two 
hnndred  acres.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  Gi-eat  Barcut," 
or  "  Cireat  Bai'u "  Island,  and  was  termed  (jy  the  Indian 
"Ten-ken-as."  It  was  purchased  by  Van  Twiller  in  1637, 
confiscated  in  1664,  and  granted  to  Thomas  Delavel.  The 
Wards  obtained  it  in  1806,  and  in  December,  1847,  a  part  of 
it  was  leased  (afterwards  purchased)  by  the  Commissionera  of 
Emigration  for  the  establishment  of  the  Emigrant  Refuge 
and  Hospital.  Over  half  of  the  island  is  now  owned  by 
these  Ooirnnissioners.  The  Commissioners  of  Chanties  and 
Corrections  purchased  a  portion  of  it  June  18, 1852,  and  have 
since  made  several  additional  purchases.  The  Potter's  Field, 
the  place  of  interment  for  paupers  and  strangers,  was  for 
some  years  located  here,  but  has  recently  been  removed  to 
Hart  Island,  Ward's  Island  is  wider  than  Blackwell's,  and 
the  soil  more  arable.  The  portion  of  this  island  owned  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Charibes  and  Corrections  is  valued  at 
$360,000. 

Eandall's  Island  takes  its  name  from  Jonathan  Randall, 
who  purchased  it  in  1784,  and  resided  upon  it  nearly  fifty 
years.  It  lies  north  of  Ward's  Island,  and  extends  nearly  to 
Westchester  county.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  Little 
Barn"  Island.  This  island  was  also  patented  under  the 
Dutch  G-overnment,  and,  like  Ward's,  was  confiscated  in  1664, 
and  also  granted  to  Thomas  Delavel.  It  was  subsequently  at 
different  periods  denominated  "  Bell  Isle,"  "  Talbot's  Island," 
and  "  Montressor's  Island."  It  was  purchased  by  the  city  in 
1835  for  $50,000.  Thirty  acres  of  the  southern  portion  have 
since  been  sold  to  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents.  Besides  furnishing  ample  grounds  for  the 
numerous  Nursery  buildings  it  contains  a  large  and  pro- 
ductive farm,  cultivated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chanties 
and  Corrections,  furnishing  lai^  amounts  of  vegetables  for 
the  institutions.  Their  portion  of  the  island  is  valued  at 
$520,000. 
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IIaet  Island  is  situated  iu  the  town  of  Pelham,  "Westchea- 
ter  county,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Bellevue,  This  isSnd  became  the  propertj'  of  Oliver  Delan- 
cey  in  1775,  who  sold  it  to  Samuel  Rodman  for  £550.  In 
1819,  it  was  deeded  to  John  Hunter,  who  died  September  12, 
1852.  After  his  decease  Iiis  heirs  deeded  it  to  John  Hunter 
jr.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  July  10,  1866.  The  United 
States  Government  leased  it  for  army  uses  December  6, 1863, 
for  one  year,  for  the  sum  of  $500,  with  privilege  of  retaining 
it  five  or  less  years  longer  at  an  increased  rent,  the  buildings 
erected  by  government  to  remain  tlie  property  of  the  lessor, 
A  village  ot  one-story  wood  buildings,  for  the  accommodation 
of  troops,  was  soon  erected,  spreading  over  the  principal  parts 
of  the  island.  Under  authority  of  an  act  of  Legislature  passed 
April  11,  1868,  authorizing  "  additional  facilities  for  tne  in- 
terment of  the  pauper  dead  in  the  city  of  New  Yori;,"  the 
Com  mission  ere  of  Chanties  and  Corrections  on  May  16, 1868, 
purchased  all  except  three  acres  of  the  southern  point  (which 
the  owner  hopes  to  sell  to  the  United  States  for  the  erection 
of  a  ligh^house),  for  tlie  sum  of  $75,000.  The  island  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  one  hundred  acres,  but  is  suffering 
constant  loss  from  the  action  of  the  tides.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Penitentiary  will  be  removed  to  this  island  in  a  few 
years  at  most. 

The  management  of  the  municipal  charities  and  correc- 
tions of  Manhattan  was  for  years  committed  to  five  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Common  Council,  In  1845,  the 
(vhole  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  Commissioner ;  in 
1849  the  number  was  increased  to  ten ;  and  in  1859  the 
number  was  again  changed  to  four,  to  be  half  Democrats 
and  half  Kepublicans,  appointed  for  the  term  of  six  years  by 
the  city  Controller.  Tiie  new  chai-ter  of  1870  increases  the 
number  to  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  abolishing  the  equal  political  representation. 

The  present  hoard  is  composed  of  intellectual,  high-minded 

fmtlemen,  representing  both  political  parties,  as  well  as  the 
rotestant  and  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  Their  annual  re- 
port now  amounts  to  an  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  pages,  and  one  cannot  examine  one  of  these  without 
perceiving  that  our  municipal  institutions  are  raaitaged  with 
great  discretion  and  skill.  Those  great  problems  which  have 
puzzled  the  humane  and  tlioughtf  ul  in  all  ages  such  as  the  best 
moral  treatment  for  the  insane,  the  relief  and  elevation  of 
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the  indigent,  the  reformatory  discipline  of  criminals,  the  re- 
covery or  vagrant  and  truant  yontn,  the  measures  for  secur- 
ing the  lowest  bill  of  mortalitv  among  fonndlings,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  inebriate,  and  tlie  bestliygienie  and  eeonomie 
condnct  of  public  institutions,  are  made  matters  of  constant 
study,  resulting  in  frequent  and  manifest  improvements.  As 
might  be  expected,  visitors  in  large  numbers  throng  the  insti- 
tutions, but  all  are  treated  with  decided  urbanity.  Many  of 
the  Superintendents,  Wardens,  and  Chiefs  of  Departments, 
Itave  retained  theii-  positions  many  years,  a  few  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  whose  intelligence  and  kindness 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  many  facta 
presented  in  this  volume. 

A  Protestant  and  a  Eoman  Catholic  chaplain  give  daily 
attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  inmates  of  these  build- 
ings, holding  brief  and  earnest  services  in  each  every  Sabbath. 
Missionaries  from  any  and  all  of  the  denominations  are 
granted  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  carry  the  messages 
of  tlie  gospel  to  those  i-eceivmg  either  corrections  or  charities. 
In  conclusion,  we  can  but  feel  that  our  municipal  institutions, 
are  a  credit  and  an  ornament  to  the  great  city  which  fills 
and  supports  them. 


THE  HOSPITALS  OF  BLACKWEIi'S  ISLAND. 


'S.'flit  ELLETUE  was  for  some  years  tlie  only  hospital  under 
'^^Mf  the  management  of  the  public  autliorities  of  New 
^^^  York  City.  After  the  erection  of  the  Penitentiary, 
one  of  its  rooms  was  set  apart  for  a  hospital.  In  1848, 
during  the  administration  of  Moses  G.  Leonard,  Commissioner 
of  the  Almshouse,  at  that  time  acting  under  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City,  the  first  hospital  building  was  erected 
on  the  Island  ealled  the  "  Penitentiary  Hospital.  The  build- 
ing was  of  brick,  and  was  completed  in  1849,  the  same  year 
that  the  "  Ten  Governor"  system  came  into  existence.  The 
name  was  changed  to  the  "  Island  Hospital "  by  resolution  of 
the  Govemoi's  December  15th,  1857.  The  Governors  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  the  building  soon  after  its 
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completion,  who  reported  that  they  found  it  "  constructed  in 
a  most  reckless  and  careless  manner,  and  was  as  a  public 
building  a  reproach  to  any  city."  It  was  pronouiicea  inse- 
cure, and  the  Govemora  were  about  to  pull  it  down,  when  it 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  February 
13, 1858.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster,  it  contained  530  in- 
mates, who  were  all  removed  without  loss  of  Hfe.  It  is 
believed  that  it  would  soon  liave  fallen  down  if  it  had  not 
been  thus  destroyed. 

Tlie  comer-stone  of  the  Charity  Hospital.,  erected  on  the 
Bite  of  the  one  so  liappily  destroyed,  was  laid  with  appropri- 
ate services  July  22,  1858.  An  address  was  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  Washington  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  the  board 
of  Governors. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  of  stone  quarried  from  the 
island  by  ^e  eonvicls,  and  is  the  largest  hospital  about  New 
York,  and  probably  the  Jargest  on  the  continent.  It  is  a 
three  and  a  half  story,  354  feet  long,  and  122  wide.  The 
two  wings  are  each  122  by  50  feet,  and  the  central  buildiu" 
90  by  52,  and  60  feet  Ingli.  The  entire  hospital  is  divided 
into  twenty- n ine  wa I'd s,  most  of  which  are  47 J  feet  in  length, 
and  ranging  from  23  to  44  feet  in  width.  The  smalleet  ward 
contains  13  beds,  and  the  largest  39.  The  Hospital  contains 
832  beds,  but  has  capacity  for  1,200,  and  each  bed  has  813 
cubic  feet  of  space,  affording  an  abundance  of  pure  air  in  all 
ite  parts.  In  1864  no  less  than  1,400,  most  of  them  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  were  domiciled  here.  The  eastern  wing  of 
the  building  is  occupied  by  the  males,  and  the  western  by  the 
females,  ana  the  whole  so  classified  as  to  accommodate  to  the 
b^t  advantage  the  large  number  of  patients  always  under 
treatment.  Wards  are  set  apart  for  consumptives,  for  vene- 
real, uterine,  dropsical,  ophthalmic,  obstetrical,  and  syphil- 
itic disorders.  Also  for  broken  bones,  and  the  other  classes 
of  casualty  patients.  Two  wards  are  set  apart  fur  tlie  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  are  in  charge  of 
distinguished  physicians,  who  have  made  the  diseases  of  those 
organs  their  special  study.  The  stairways  are  of  iron,  the 
floors  of  white  Southern  pine,  which,  with  their  frequent 
ablutions  and  scourings,  and  the  snow-white  counterpane 
spread  over  each  bed,  gives  such  unmistakable  evidence  of 
neatness,  as  to  quite  surprise  many  not  familiar  with  the  eon- 
duct  of  public  institutions.  From  six  thousand  to  eight  thou- 
sand patients  are  annually  treated  in  tliis  Hospital,  most  of 
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whom  are  charity  patients,  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  of 
whom  die,  and  most  of  the  r(:m:und(?r  lu-a  discharged,  cured 
or  relieved. 


A  short  distance  below  this  main  Hospital,  situated  on  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  island,  stands  the  Small-Pox 
Sospital,  erected  in  1854.  It  is  a  tliree-story  stone  edi- 
fice, 104  by  44  feet,  in  the  English  Gothic  order,  with  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  patients,  and  cost  $38,000.  This 
is  the  only  hMpital  in  New  York  devoted  to  this  class  of 
patients,  and  hence  receives  them  from  all  the  public  and 
private  hospitals,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and 
from  private  families.  It  is  a  fine  building,  well  arranged 
and  admirably  conducted,  designed  not  only  for  paupers,  but 
for  pay  patients,  where,  secluded  from  friends  to  wliom  tliey 
might  impart  their  disease,  they  receive  every  attention  that 
science  and  tlie  most  skillful  nursing  can  bestow.  This  Hos- 
pital is  rarely  empty,  and  receives  from  two  hundred  to  one 
thousand  patients  annually.  For  want  of  suitable  buildings 
pereons  afflicted  with  other  contagious  emptive  diseases  have 
been  from  necessity  placed  in  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  some- 
times to  tlieir  detriment.  This  difficulty  is  being  obviated  by 
the  erection  of  separate  pavilions  for  such  cases. 

The  Fever  Homitah,  devoted  principally  to  the  treatment 
of  typhus  and  snip  fever,  consist  of  two  wooden  pavilions, 
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each  100  feet  in  length,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  either 
eex.  These  structures  are  capable  of  accommodating  about 
one  hundred  patients,  though  a  larger  number  is  of  necessity 
at  times  admitted.  They  are  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Island,  between  the  Charity  and  Sraall-Pox  Hospitals.  A 
warden  lias  the  general  sapervision  of  these  several  hospitals. 
Tlie  medical  direction  of  them  was,  until  March,  1866,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bellevue,  but  at 
that  time  the  Commisaionera  appointed  a  separate  board, 
consisting  of  two  consulting  and  twenty-two  visiting  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  Two  valuable  members  of  this  DOard 
lost  their  lives  in  1868,  from  pestilential  disease  eonti'acted 
while  in  the  discharge  of  their  hospital  duties.  This  board 
is  industriously  collecting  a  museum  in  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, which  is  annually  receiving  many  valuable  additions. 
The  grounds  around  tlieae  institutions  are  very  inviting,  the 
view  rich  and  diversified,  and  everytliing,  save  the  countenance 
of  the  BufEenng  patients,  wears  un  air  of  cheerfulness. 

The  Hospitals  for  IncurahUa  are  situated  on  tbe  Alms 
House  grounds,  and  are  briefly  described  in  the  account  of 
that  Institution. 

The  Epileptic  Hospital  was  established  in  1866,  for  the 
treatment  of  a  class  of  unfortunates  hitherto  abandoned  as 
incurable,  and  permitted  to  go  through  tlie  several  stages  of 
their  disease  until  it  ended  in  idiocy,  insanity,  or  death.  The 
Commissioners  have  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  this  continent,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one 
in  London,  the  first  in  the  world. 

The  Paralytic  Hosmital  was  also  established  in  1866. 
These  were  first  placea  under  the  control  of  a  distinguished 
physician  with  two  assistants,  but  as  he  was  soon  compelled 
to  retire,  they  were  for  a  time  under  charge  of  the  Medical 
board  of  Charity  Hospital,  but  have  since  been  transferred 
to  the  board  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  These  liospitals  are 
pavilions  on  the  grounds  devoted  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
tlieir  establishment  has  already  been  a  source  of  relief  to 
many.  They  contain  sixty-five  beds  each,  and  are  always 
well  filled. 
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^HE  New  York  Penitentiary  on  Elaekwell's  Island 
'  stands  nearly  opposite  Fifty-fiffh  street,  and  was  tlie 
I  first  institution  eatablislied  on  the  island.  Tlie  sontli- 
ern  wing  of  the  building  was  beciin  soon  after  the 
purchase  of  flio  island  in  1828,  me  centi'al  portion  was  next 
added,  and  the  northern  wings  are  the  result  of  subsequent 
additions. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  hewn  stone  and  rubble 
masonry,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion  65  by  75  feet,  witli 
three  wings  each  50  by  200  feet,  and  several  stories  high. 
Tiie  floors  are  of  stone  and  the  stairways  of  iron.  Tiiere  are 
500  cells  for  males,  and  256  for  females,  yet  the  building  is 
often  rather  small  to  accommodate  tlie  aspiring  candidates. 
The  prisoners  sent  here  are  from  the  New  York  courts,  whose 
tenn  of  confinement  with  the  majority  is  from  one  to  six 
months,  though  occasionally  one  remains  several  yeara. 
When  a  jirisoner  is  received,  a  record  is  made  of  his  name, 
age,  weight,  and  the  condition  of  his  health ;  also  of  his 
nationality,  history,  and  the  offence  for  which  he  was  com- 
mitted. Every  convict  is  expected  to  perform  some  service 
unless  sick,  when  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital.  Most  of  them 
are  allowed  to  follow  their  former  occupations,  and  are  em- 
ployed at  times  as  blacksmiths,  wagon-makers,  boat-builders, 
carpeutera,  coopers,  painters,  wheelwrights,  shoemakers,  tail- 
ors, gardeners,  stone-cutters,  boatmen,  etc. ;  and  others,  whose 
former  indolence  has  kept  them  from  every  useful  occupation, 
are  instructed  in  the  sublime  arts  of  blasting,  quarrying,  and 
pounding  rocks.  The  island  originally  abounded  with  rich 
quarries,  most  of  which  have  now  been  exhausted  in  the 
erection  of  t!ie  princely  edifices  that  crown  its  surface,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  toil  having  been  performed  by 
the  convicts.  A  gang  of  men  is  daily  Ecnt  to  Kandall's  and 
another  to  Hart  £lands ;  to  the  latter  of  which,  on  account 
of  its  isolated  condition,  there  is  prospect  of  the  entire  Peni- 
tentiary establishment  being  removed.  The  erection  of  the 
Infant  Hospital,  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  the  new  Insane  Asy- 
lum, and  every  other  new  edifice,  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  toil  in  grading  and  ornamenting,  to  which  their  time  and 
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toil  are  devoted.  Their  toil,  however,  is  not  rigorous.  Indeed, 
it  is  immensely  lighter  than  many  of  us  accomplish  who  are 
yet  out  of  prison.  Toil  is  also  one  of  tlie  most  salutary  forms 
of  discipline  that  can  be  administered  to  Grimiuals  of  any  age, 
grade,  or  nationality.  Without  this  tliere  can  scarcely  be 
reformation,  and  the  neglect  of  it  has  plunged  most  criminals 
into  the  sea  of  infamy  iu  which  they  are  engulfed.  A  few 
learn  trades  while  on  the  island,  which  enable  them,  oit  their 
return  to  society,  to  earn  not  only  an  honest,  but  a  comfort- 
able livolihood. 

,^.„^    -_.,...„ ^^s=:= n      The    eonvieta 

"^      ^^'—j^'^r..    --  -=^  !i.re  all  well  clad 
.7.    " "        -  -'  "    jzz'^-  -"  "~7r^^"  __I2  in  striped  wool- 

-g  engarment8,and 
provided  with 
suitable  bedding 
and   food.    We 
i;  saw    two    small 
-  regiments  of 
-:;  them  at  dinner, 
^  which  consisted 
:  of    one    pound 
of   beef,  ten 
ounces  of  bread, 
and  a   quart  of 
vegetable     soup 
per  man.     At 
breakfast,     they 
'^^  are  served  with 
ten     ounces     of 
bread,  and  one  quart  of  good  coffee  each. 

The  number  of  prisoners  retained  on  the  island  is  lees  than 
it  was  twenty  vears  ago,  moi-e  being  retained  in  the  city 
prisons,  and  a  large  number  are  now  annually  sent  to  '■he 
Workhouse.  On  December  31,  1851,  803  were  in  confine- 
ment at  the  Penitentiary,  and  during  the  twelve  months  im- 
mediately following,  3,450  were  committed.  In  1853,  5,236 
were  committed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1,176  remained. 
The  year  1869  began  with  502  inmates ;  1,563  were  commit- 
ted during  tlie  year,  and  461  remained  at  its  close,  making  a 
daily  average  of  477  prisoners,  maintained  at  an  expenditure 
of  $73,972.35.  Of  those  committed  1,224  were  males,  and  339 
females.  276  of  them  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years;   427  from   twenty  to  twenty-five;    316  from 
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twenty-five  to  thirty,  after  which  the  number  in  each  Betni< 
decade  Bteadily  decreases.  Twenty  were  under  fifteen  yeara 
of  age,  ten  o'f  whom  were  girls,  and  but  one  was  above 
seventy  years  at  commitment,  and  that  one  a  female.  These 
figures  confi-ont  lis  with  the  astounding  fact,  that  alwut  one 
half  of  all  who  enter  the  Penitentiary,  are  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  appeal  anxiously  for  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  to  arrest  tlie  progress  of  these  cadets  of  crime,  ere 
they  arc  irrevocably  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  that  army, 
whose  march  terminates  only  at  the  State  Prison,  or  on  the 
gallows. 

Of  the  1,563  committed,  730  were  of  American  birth  (but 
mostly  of  foreign  blood) ;  483  came  from  Ireland,  1C8  from 
Germany,  74  from  England,  25  from  Scotland,  24  fi-om 
Canada,  13  from  France,  12  from  Prussia,  and  the  remaining 
35  represented  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  the  "West 
Indies. 

Of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged  we  may  state 
tliiL  IjOTS  were  committed  for  petit  larceny,  259  for  assault 
and  battery,  34  for  grand  larceny,  27  for  "burglary,  23  for 
vagrancy,  and  a  smallernumber  for  nearly  every  other  speciea 
of  miscliief  in  the  catalogue  of  crime.  The  largest  number 
were  committed  for  six  months,  and  the  next  largest  for  two 
months  j  63  were  for  one  year,  6  for  eighteen  months,  13  for 
two  years,  and  3  for  four  years ;  1,146  were  committed  for 
the  first  time,  246  for  the  second,  94  for  the  third,  41  for  the 
fourth,  17  for  tlie  fifth,  6  for  the  sixth,  7  for  the  seventh,  2 
for  the  eighth,  1  for  the  ninth,  and  4  for  the  tenth  term. 

Of  the  1,563,  there  were  unmarried  962;  married  507; 
widows  68 ;  widowers  26.  -Of  their  mental  ciilture  we  are 
informed  that  1,052  could  read  and  write  well,  156  could 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  355  were  totally  uneducated. 
Of  their  former  occupations  we  observe  that  of  the  males  394 
were  reported  as  laborers,  59  teamsters,  53  waiters,  63  shoe- 
makers, and  the  remainder  were  scattered  through  over  a 
hundred  trades,  though  in  fact  many  have  never  followed 
anything.  Of  the  females,  224  were  reported  as  domestics, 
53  seamstresses,  13  dress-makera,  10  laundresses,  etc.  These 
are  employed  with  the  needle,  and  in  other  branches  of  use- 
fulness around  the  Institiition.  One  cannot  look  over  an 
audience  of  these  convicts,  and  meet  the  glances  of  their 
brilliant  eyes,  without  being  assured  that  the  Penitentiary 
contains  as  much  talent  as  any  other  structure  in  the  county 
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of  New  York.  And  how  sad  the  reflection  tliat  this  magrjifl- 
ceiit  pile  of  masonry,  that  crowns  tliia  green  island,  is  a 
crowded  pandemoiiiuni — an  empire  of  fallen  Lucifera,  of 
wasted  energies,  disappointed  ambitions,  and  perverted  genius, 
not  likely  to  again  rise  to  a  virtuous  life,  or  a  blissful  immor- 
tality. 

Tiie  moral  condition  of  prisoners  has  from  a  remote  period 
enlisted  the  Bympathies  of  the  benevolent,  and  led  to  associ- 
ated efforts  for  their  relief,  yet  improvements  in  prison  discip- 
line progressed  but  slowly  until  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
lea\'ing  still  ample  scope  for  the  study  of  the  thoughtfuL 
Justice  is  not  often  administered  with  undue  severity  m  our 
country.  Indeed  it  ia  frequently  quite  too  lax  to  promote  the 
public  good.  Yet  the  best  ends  of  penal  justice  are  not  often 
secured  in  our  public  prisons,  and  are  fai"  too  frequently  ut- 
terly ignored. 

'The  object  of  imprieonment  shouH  be  three-fold :  1,  To 
separate  the  culprit  from  society,  wliose  security  he  endangers, 
and  whose  confidence  he  lias  forfeited.  2.  To  make  him  sensi- 
ble of  the  law  he  has  violated ;  and  3.  To  secure  if  possible 
his  refonnation  and  return  to  the  useful  walks  of  life.  The 
first  two  parts  are  toleral)Ij  well  secured  in  all  countries,  but 
the  last  and  most  important  is  rarely  attained,  and  far  too  sel- 
dom attempted.  A  keeper  of  a  pnson  should  be  selected  for 
hie  moral  qualities,  and  one  who  ignores  or  scoffs  at  the  refor- 
mation of  a  convict  thereby  demonstrates  his  utter  incompe- 
tency for  so  unportant  a  calling.  Every  possible  incentive  to 
refoj-raation  should  be  held  out,  and  every  influence  intro- 
duced and  fostered  likely  to  excite  the  desire  of  amendment, 
or  to  bring  up  from  t!ie  de]>ths  of  his  fallen  nature  the  return 
of  buried  manhood.  While  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
is  neglected,  a  large  percentage  of  those  under  conflnement, 
especially  the  younger  and  more  hopeful  portion,  are  certain 
to  return  to  society  more  determined  viUains  than  when  tliey 
left  it,  and  the  penal  institution,  instead  of  suppressing,  virtu- 
ally increases  the  crime. 

The  Commissioners  have  had  under  advisement  for  some 
time  past  the  matter  of  introducing  a  more  rational  system  of 
reformatory  discipline,  than  that  of  mere  compulsory  toil. 
The  prisoners  have  been  carefully  classified,  and  a  system  of 
evenmg  school  instruction  introduced.  The  matter  of  enter- 
ing the  school  is  entirely  voluntary,  though  after  entering  they 
are  not  allowed  to  abandon  it  at  pleasure.     The  school  was 
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organized  on  the  evening  of  November  16, 1869,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  Trustees  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  who 
provided  an  able  corps  of  teachers.  At  tlie  opening  eeseion'' 
130  were  present  as  pupi5s,  and  on  Januaiy  10, 1870,  the  reg- 
ister contained  the  names  of  223  or  64  per  cent,  of  those  of 
the  males  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  attend.  Tlie  larg^t  num- 
ber of  pupils  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
two  years,  the  next  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-nine,  tlie 
youngest  of  all  being  fourteen,  and  the  eldest  iifty-two  years 
of  age.  The  uneducated  for  the  most  part  appeared  anxious 
to  acquire  an  education,  and  the  more  scholarly  disposed  to 
further  pnrsue  their  studies. 

For  want  of  room  the  most  judi'cions  separation  of  the  pris- 
oners cannot  be  secured,  but  a  CTstem  of  merit  marks  analo- 
gous to  the  MacConoehie,  or  "  Irish  system,"  has  been  intix)- 
duced,  so  that  faithful  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
and  such  conduct  as  secures  the  approval  of  the  warden  re- 
ceives a  monthly  recognitionj  which  the  Commissioners  report 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  recommending  an  abridgement 
of  their  tenn  of  confinement.  We  are  happy  to  be  thus  able 
to  clironicle  the  begining  of  a  more  rational  and  humane  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline  for  matnre  criminals,  which  posterity 
will  develope,  and  which  will  doubtless  lead  to  excellent  re- 
sults. 

Eeligious  services  are  regularly  conducted  on  the  Sabbath 
by  a  Protestant  and  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  chaplain. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ALMSHOUSE 

The  paupers  of  Manhattan  were  long  maintained  by  a 
weekly  pittance  granted  by  the  authorities,  in  compliance  with 
a  law  passed  in  1699.  The  first  public  Almshouse,  the  need 
of  which  had  long  been  felt,  was  erected  in  1734,  and  stood 
on  the  nortliwestem  extremity  of  what  was  long  known  as 
"  the  commons,"  on  the  site  of  the  present  New  York  Coui-t- 
hoiise.  It  was  a  two-story  wooden  structure  46  by  24  feet, 
with  cellar,  and  was  fnriiisiied  with  spinning  wheels,  shoe- 
maker's tools,  and  other  implements  of  labor.  The  church 
wardens  were  appointed  overseers  of  the  poor  with  authority 
to  require  labor  of  all  panpere  under  penalty  of  moderate  cor- 
rection. The  establishment  contained  a  scliool  for  children, 
and  was  also  a  honse  of  correction  where  masters  were  al- 
lowed to  send  unruly  slaves  for  punishment.  In  1795,  a 
lottery  of  £10,000  was  granted  fortiie  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing. A  fine  brick  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1854,  was  accordingly  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  bnilding. 
After  the  location  of  tlie  City  Hall  was  agreed  upon,  tlie 
authorities  resolved  to  remove  tlie  Almshouse.  A  tract  of 
land  on  the  East  river,  at  tlie  foot  of  Twenty-sixtli  street,  was 
purchased,  and  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  Almshouse  laid 
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August  1, 1811.  This  edifice  was  of  blnestone,  with  a  front 
325  feet,  and  two  wiiiga  of  150  feet  each,  and  was  opened 
for  inmates  April  22, 1816,  The  Alms  House  was  for  many 
years  under  the  management  of  five  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Common  Council ;  in  1845  it  was  placed  nnder  the 
control  of  one  commissioner;  in  1849  the  "Ten  Governor" 
system  was  introduced ;  and  in  1859  the  number  was  changed 
to  four,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  City,  re- 
presenting the  different  political  parties.  The  new  chai-ter 
of  1870  lias  changed  tlie  number  of  the  commissioners  to 
five.  The  buildings  at  Bellevce  became  too  small,  and  as  they 
were  not  suitably  arranged  for  the  different  classes  of  inmates, 
the  authorities  in  1834  or  1835,  erected  extensive  buildings  a 
short  distance  south  of  Astoria,  to  which  tlie  children  were 
transferred.  These  buildings  consisted  of  a  boys',  a  girls',  and 
an  infant  "  Nureeiy,"  and  of  appropriate  school  buildings, 
and  wore  sold  at  public;  auction  April  15, 1847.  In  1828, 
Blackwell's  Island  was  purchased  by  the  City,  and  Randall's 
Island  in  1835.  In  1847,  ship-fever  pi-evailed  frightfully 
among  the  Almshouse  population  at  Eellevue,  producing 
great  mortality.  Some  persons  entered  the  clerk's  office  and 
fell  dead  while  their  names  were  being  registered.  The  new 
buildings  now  in  use  on  Blackwell's  Island  were  erected  in 
1847,  and  the  inmates  removed  to  them  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
The  Almshouse  department  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 
island,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  sepai-ate  warden,  who  resides 
in  the  cosy  wood  cottage  for  a.  long  period  the  mansion  of  the 
Blackwell's  family,  and  said  to  bo  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  The  buildings  erected  in  1847  are  of  stone,  and  con- 
sist of  two  separate  and  similar  structures,  650  feet  apart, 
are  entirely  distinct  in  their  arrangement,  and  each  devoted 
to  one  sex  only.  They  each  consist  of  a  centi-al  four-story  50 
feet  square,  57  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  87  to  the  top  of  the 
cupola,  with  two  wings,  each  60  by  90  feet,  and  40  feet  high. 
Each  floor  is  encircled  with  an  outeide  iron  veranda  with  stair- 
ways of  the  same  material.  These  buildings  comfortably  ac- 
commodate about  six  hundred  persons  each,  adults  only  be- 
ing admitted. 

They  are  always  tolerably  well  filled,  though  the  great 
pressure  is  in  mid-wJnter,  and,  on  one  occasion,  eighteen  hun- 
dred were  huddled  within  these  walls.  No  one  can  visit  the 
New  Tork  Almshouse  without  being  surprised  with  its  ex- 
q^'site  neatness,  and  tlie  perfect  discipline  and  regularity  that 
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reign  everywhere  thfougli  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Tlie 
warden,  Mr.  James  Owens,  with  no  paid  help  except  his  clerk 
and  the  matrons,  has  for  a  numher  of  yeara  conducted  this 
Institution,  filled  with  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  aged,  blind,  and 
infirm  persona,  with  an  economy  and  skill  deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention.  The  iloors  and  walla  throughout  are  aa  clean 
as  soap,  sand,  and  lime  can  make  them.  The  beds  are  better 
kept  than  in  our  iirst-claes  hotels.  Every  morning  they  are 
all  taken  to  piecea,  the  ticks  and  the  bedsteads  tnoroughly 
brushed,  after  which  they  are  readjusted  and  covered  with  a 
wliite  counterpane.  Thia  simple  process  of  brushing  has  pre- 
served the  Institution  for  years  from  all  attacks  of  vermin. 
Not  an  empty  garment  can  be  found  lying  or  hanging  in  one 
of  the  wards.  The  food  which  is  ample  and  nutritiotis,  is 
regularly  and  neatly  served.  But,  inviting  as  are  the  build- 
ings, tiie  grounds  are  stiil  more  attractive.  The  walks  have 
allbeen  neatly  covered  with  flag-atones  or  gravel ;  the  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens,  and  tlie  la^vns  with  their  thrifty  trees, 
exhibit  much  taste  and  cultivation.  Not  a  straw  can  be 
found  on  one  of  the  walks  or  the  carriage-ways,  on  every  one 
of  which  may  daily  be  seen  the  marks  of  the  broom.  The 
Almshouses  were  formerly  the  refuge  of  imbeciles,  lunatics, 
and  of  able-bodied  vagrants,  as  well  as  of  the  old  and  infirm. 
The  former  are  now  provided  for  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
tlie  latter  very  properly  sent  to  the  Workhouse.  On  tlie  ar- 
rival of  an  inmate,  he  is  immediately  subjected  to  a  bath,  is 
warmly  clad  in  new  garments,  after  which  he  is  conveyed  to 
the  Wai'den's  oflice  and  formally  admitted.  He  then  under- 
goes an  examination  by  the  House  Physician,  from  whom  he 
receives  a  card,  stating  the  ward  and  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
They  are  divided  into  four  classes  as  follows :  1.  Able  bodied 
men.  2.  Able  to  perform  light  labor,  and  serve  as  orderlies 
of  the  different  wards.  3.  Able  to  sweep  the  grounds  or 
break  stones.  4.  Exempt  on  account  of  disease  or  old  age. 
Some  exhibit  a  willingness  to  perform  all  they  are  able,  and 
othere,  addicted  to  idleness,  are  ready  to  evade  toil  with  every 
pretext.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Physician  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them,  and  those  assigned  to  light  toil  are  compelled  to 
enbmit  on  pain  of  being  discharged.  This  admirable  system 
of  classification,  introduced  by  the  Commisaionera,  haa  aaved 
the  corporation  from  supporting  arnues  of  able  bodied  va- 
grants, and  made  the  Almshouse  population  about  fifty  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
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In  1S50  there  were  in  the  Almshouse  1,313  persoiiB,  or 
one  in  423  of  the  population.  In  1860  there  were  1,631  or 
one  in  432  of  the  population.  In  1870  there  were  1,114,  or 
one  in  808  o£  the  popniation.  The  number  able  to  perform 
service  amoug  the  females  is  mucli  leas  than  among  the  oppo- 
site eex.  From  these  are  selected  the  nurses,  who  keep  the 
wards  in  order,  and  care  for  the  old  and  feeble.  The  remain- 
der partialiv  demented,  crippled,  weakened  from  disease  or  in- 
firmity, still  render  sucli  assiKtance  as  they  are  able  in  sewing 


and  knitting.  During  the  year  closing  January  1, 1870,  there 
were  4,053  persons  in  the  Institutions,  of  whom  2,979  were 
admitted,  1,696  discharged,  1,222  transferred  to  other  insti- 
tutions, 21  died,  and  1,114  remained.  Of  the  2.979  admitted, 
363  were  Americans,  2,067  Irish,  260  Germans,'  163  English  j 
the  remaining  111  came  from  Scotland,  Canada,  and  other 
countries.  They  are  admitted  at  all  ages,  from  fifteen  years 
and  upwards.  Of  the  2,979  admitted  last  year,  46  were 
under  twenty  years,  437  between  twenty  and  thirty,  435 
between  thirty  and  forty,  507  between  forty  and  fifty,  569 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  609  between  sixty  and  seventy,  276 
between  seventy  and  eighty,  86  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
13  were  over  ninety,  and  1  over  one  hundred  years  of  age. 
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At  least  Beven-eighths  of  all  thus  thrown  upon  the  charity  of 
the  citj  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  most  of  the  remainder  re- 
duced to  paiiperisra  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Two  wards 
in  the  building  appropriated  to  the  males,  and  two  in  the 
hnilding  for  the  females,  arc  set  apart  for  the  indigent  blind, 
who  are  safhciently  nninerons  to  reqnire  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $25,000  or  $30,000  from  the  Legislature.  The  Alms- 
house buildings  are  valued  at  $434,500  exclusive  of  furni- 
ture and  grounds. 

On  these  grounds  are  situated  also  the  Hospitals  for  Incura- 
bles. These  consist  of  two  one-story  wooden  pavilions,  175 
feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  each 
of  the  sexes.  The  inmates  are  persons  afflicted  with  incurable 
diseases,  but  such  as  require  no  medical  treatment. 

In  addition  to  tlie  regular  Almshouse  accommodations,  the 
Commissioners  many  years  ago  established  a  Bureau  for  the 
relief  of  the  out-door  poor,  whicli  has  long  been  managed  by 
an  experienced  and  discreet  superintendent  (Mr.  Geoi'ge 
Kellock).  Until  1807,  it  was  tlie  pi'actiee  of  the  Coinmis- 
fiioners  to  appoint  several  temporary  visitore  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  to  assist  the  superintendent  in  examining  the  con- 
dition of  those  applying  for  relief  during  tlie  cold  season. 
But  it  was  found  that  from  inexperience  or  indifference  the 
work  was  so  poorly  performed,  that  the  city  was  divided  into 
six,  and  afterwards  into  eleven  districts,  to  each  of  which  a 
visitor  was  assigned,  who  not  only  visits  each  applicant  at  hia 
home,  but  investigates  the  causes  of  pauperism,  sickness,  and 
crime,  in  their  respective  districts,  and  reports  the  same  to  the 
superintendent.  During  1869,  the  number  of  families  re- 
lieved with  money  amounted  to  5,275,  with  fuel  7,555. 
More  than  $128,000  were  disbursed  through  this  branch  of 
our  public  charities  alone. 

The  Commissioners  have  felt  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
temporary  shelter  for  Uie  hoiiaeless  poor,  and  have  repeatedly 
appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  lease  houses  for 
that  purpose.  To  prevent  serious  suffering  among  a  class  of 
poor  hut  reputable  persons,  who  from  various  reasons  might 
be  deprived  of  home,  the  board,  in  1866,  fitted  up  a  portion 
of  a  prison  then  unoccupied  as  a  temporary  lodging-house. 
Over  two  thousand  were  thus  lodged  during  the  winter. 
Each  applicant  was  questioned,  to  prevent  abuse,  and  gave 
satisfactory  reasons  for  destitution.  None  were  admitted 
who  were  intoxicated,  and  in  but  few  instances  any  who  ap. 
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plied  the  second  time,  Tlie  necessity  of  restoring  the  prison 
to  ita  original  nse  discontinued  for  the  time  this  arrangement. 

The  superintendent  of  out-door  poor  has  hia  headqiiartera 
in  the  central  office  of  the  Commissioners,  in  tlio  new  and 
beautiful  bnilding  comer  of  Eleventli  street  and  Third  ave- 
nue. Here  the  Oommissioners  hold  their  regular  husinesa 
meetings,  and  preserve  tlie  arciiives  of  the  department. 

The  Kew  York  Alms  House,  for  order,  neatness,  discipline, 
the  general  care  and  comfort  of  its  inmates,  compares  favor- 
ably with  any  institution  of  its  liind  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  tlio  either  outside  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  an')  the  sick,  are  confessedly  administered  with 
marked  disf'retion,  and  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  great 
metropolis. 


THE  NEW  rOEK  WOBKHOTTSB. 


pii  the  proper  administration  of  punitive  justice, 
a  variety  of  institutions  are  required.  Hence,  we 
have  the  State  Prison,  for  the  long  continement  of 
persons  guilty  of  the  higher  crimes;  the  County  Jail 
or  tlie  Penitentiary  for  criminals  not  yet  as  deeply  dejjraved 
as  the  preceding ;  the  House  of  Refuge,  or  the  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum for  vicious,  truant,  and  vagrant  yonth;  and  to  these 
the  autliorities  of  New  York  have  added  the  Workhouse, 
for  vagrant  and  dissipated  adidts.  The  building  is  situated 
on  Blackweil's  Island,  between  the  Almshouse  department 
and  that  devoted  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  first  effectual 
step  taken  for  establishment  of  this  Institution,  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  13oard  of  Aldermen  June  26,  1848,  when 
Clwkson  Crolins  presented  an  able  communication  on  the 
Bubjeet,  which  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three. 
The  board  of  Assistant  Aldermen  also  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  assist  in  the  deliberations.  On  the  12th  of  February, 
1849,  the  committeepresented  a  voluminous  report  in  favor 
of  establishing  tlie  Workhouse.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Common  Council,  the  Legislature  passed  the  act  for  its 
establishment  April  11, 1849,  and  the  department  was  duly 
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denized  during  the  following  summer,  the  first  commitment 
to  it  from  the  court  occurring  June  li,  1849.  The  original 
act  contained  no  provision  for  buildings,  and  the  inmatea 
were  for  some  time  boarded  at  the  Almshouse.  The  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  November  2, 1850,  by 
Mayor  "VVoodhuU,  and  the  building  completed  several  years 
afterwards  under  the  administration  of  tlie  Ten  Governors. 
The  surface  around  it,  now  so  smooth,  was  originally  exceed- 
ingly broken,  and  more  than  a  thousand  cubic  yards  of  rock 
were  removed  in  preparing  the  site  for  the  southern  wing. 
The  edifice  is  a  vast  longitudinal  structure,  consisting  of  a 
noi'thern  and  a  southern  wing,  with  a  large  four-story  cen- 
tral portion,  and  a  traverse. section  containing  work-shops  ex- 
tending across  tlie  end  of  each  wing.  The  edifice  is  con- 
structed in  part  of  iiewn  stone,  and  partly  of  rubble  masonry. 
The  entire  length  is  C80  feet,  or  more  than  one-eighth  of  a 
mile.  The  expense  of  its  erection  was  at  first  estimated  at 
$75,000,  as  much  convict  help  was  employed,  though  a  larger 
sum  was  required  to  complete  it 

The  central  building  contains  the  kitchen,  store-rooms,  offi- 
ces, private  apartments  for  the  superintendent  and  others, 
and  a  spacious  and  elegant  chapel,  iu  wliieh  service  is  statedly 
conducted  by  the  chaplains. 

The  long  wings  consist  of  a  broad  hall,  skirted  on  either 
side  with  a  succession  of  cells  and  sleeping  apartments,  which 
rise  three  stories  high,  fronted  with  iron  corridors  and  stair- 
ways. Each  wiug  contains  150  of  these  cells,  which  are 
wide,  containing  four  single  berths  each,  with  grated  doors, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  brick  walls.  The 
building  is  well  arranged  and  well  ventilated.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lunatics  have  for  some  time  been  domiciled 
here,  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  new  asylum  on  "Ward's 
Island.  The  original  intention  of  the  building  was  »ot 
wholly  for  a  house  of  correction,  but  an  Institution  in  which 
tlie  poor,  unable  to  obtain  employment,  might  be  committed, 
find  be,  both  to  themselves  and  the  authorities,  profitably  em- 
ployed. As  an  industrial  Institution  for  the  virtuous  poor, 
it  lias  not  succeeded,  and  is  now  devoted  entirely  to  the 
vagrant,  dissipated,  and  disorderly  classes,  who  are  committed 
by  the  police  courts  for  terms  of  service,  ranging  from  ten 
days  to  six  months  each.  The  larger  number  of  commit, 
ments  are  for  intoxication.  It  is  mandatory  on  the  magis- 
trates to  impose  a  fine  on  persons  convicted  of  intoxication 
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and  in  default  of  payment  to  commit  them  to  the  "Work- 
house. Tlie  larger  portion  remain  but  ten  days,  but  many 
are  committed  over  and  over  a^ain  for  the  eame  offence, 
called  by  the  clerlcB  "repeaters,  having  served  twenty  or 
thirty  terms  for  drunl;enncss.  The  warden  hae  recommended 
a  change  of  'tlie  law,  so  tiiat  habitual  drunkards  should  be 
committed  for  from  six  to  twelve  months,  giving  small  wages 
to  the  more  indtistrioiis.  He  believes  that  with  an  army  of 
permanent  laborers,  large  contracts  might  safely  be  made,  se- 
curing a  much  larger  income  to  the  Institution,  and  the  long 
confiueraent  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  convicts. 

The  men  are  kept  at  work  breakine  stones,  grading,  build- 
ing sea-walls,  cultivating  the  grounds,  etc.  The  cai-penters 
make  tlie  coffins  for  tlie  vai-ions  institutions,  make  and  repair 
wheel-barrows,  and  carts,  and  toil  in  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  Blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  and  tailors  are  employed 
at  the  respective  trades.  Companies  of  laborers  are  dia- 
patehcd  daily  to  toil  on  the  neighboring  islands.  The  women 
are  detailed  to  toil  in  the  numerous  institutions,  and  are  kept 
busy  making  and  mending  the  garments  of  this  immense 
population,  and  in  knitting  their  stockings.  From  15,000  to 
20,000  of  these  convicts  are  annually  received  and  again  dis- 
charged, costing  the  public  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  more 
than  they  are  made  to  earn.  But  few  of  them  are  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  Ireland,  as  usual,  contributing  tiie  lai'ger  number, 
and  Germany  the  next  largest.  If  New  York  were  purged 
of  these  dregs  of  European  society,  and  her  liquor  traffic  sup- 
pressed, there  would  be  no  need  of  this  ponderous  and  ex- 
pensive Iiistitntion.  But  as  the  tide  of  emigration  is  likely 
to  still  roll  heavily  upon  onr  shores,  and  the  legislation  of  tlie 
State  to  favor  the  rum  traihc,  there  is  little  liope  that  the 
Workhouse  will  be  deserted  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
establishment  of  this  Institution  has  bad  a  wholesome  effect 
on  the  Almshouse  population,  as  seventy  persons  were  known 
to  leave  the  Almshouse  on  the  organization  of  this  depart- 
ment. Many  hundreds  more,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  pressed  their  suits  at  the  Almshouse 
if  it  had  not  been  for  its  next  door  neighbor,  the  Workhouse, 
to  which  they  were  eertain  to  be  consigned. 

TnE  Labob  Cueeau,  though  not  specially  connected  with 
the  foregoing,  we  still  notice  liere  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
A  miich  larger  number  of  unskilled  laborers  than  can  find 
employment  during  the  winter  montba  are  always  in  New 
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York  city,  and  naturally  fall  a  burden  upon  our  private  and 
public  charities.  The  Comniiasioners,  after  duly  eonsidoring 
this  subject,  resolved  to  establish  a  Bureau  in  July,  1868,  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  unemployed  laborers  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  ncediii^  their  services.  The  Bureau  was 
opened  at  the  central  office  of  the  CommiBsiouers,  imder  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  Out-Door  Poor,  and  the 
plan  of  its  operations  published  in  several  leading  papers  of 
tlie  country.  It  was  proposed  that  employers  should  make 
application,  setting  forth  the  numberof  persons  they  required, 
tTic  kinds  of  work  to  be  perfoj-uied,  and  the  rate  of  wages  to 
bo  paid,  the  application  to  be  accompanied  with  a  i-emittance 
suflicient  to  cover  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  laborers. 
The  applications  received  did  not  ofter  sufficient  compensa- 
tion to  laborers,  and  as  none  of  them  contained  the  money  to 
defi'ay  the  expenses  of  travel,  the  scheme  failed.  But  the 
leading  tliought  had  been  produced,  and  the  next  Legislature 
made  an  appmpriation  for  a  Lalwr  and  Intelligence  Office. 
This  was  opened  June  15,  1809,  and  from  that  date  to  Janu- 
aiy  1, 1S70,  there  were  6,670  male  applicants  for  employment, 
11,813  females,  and  situations  were  obtained  for  3,9(15  males, 
and  11,013  females.  The  labor  of  tliia  ofiice  constantly  in- 
creases and  its  success  is  very  gratifying. 
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In  the  year  1826,  soparate  wards  were  eet  apart  in  the  Belle- 
vne  establishment,  for  the  accommodation  and  treatment  of 
the  insane  paupers  and  patients.  The  large  Institution  on 
Elaekwell's  Island  devoted  to  this  use  was  begun  in  the  spring 
of  1835,  the  western  wing  of  which  was  completed  in  1839,  and 
the  southern  in  1848.  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  consists 
of  a  central  structure,  octagonal  in  form,  eighty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  fifty  feet  high,  with  spiral  stairways  rising  to  the 
cupola,  a  spacious  and  splendid  observatory,  overlooking 
the  river,  the  island,  and  a  portion  of  Long  Island,  and  New 
York.  The  two  wings,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  each 
245  feet  long,  and  several  stories  liigh.  The  building  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  was  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  with  accommodations  for  over  200  patients.  _A 
short  distance  from  the  main  bniiding,  on  the  eastward  side 
of  the  island,  was  also  erected  in  184S,  another  stone  edifice 
60  by  90  feet  and  four  stories  high,  which  has  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  more  violent  class,  and  denominated 
"  The  Lodge."  This  has  rooms  for  100  patients.  Another 
stone  structure  called  "  The  Eetreat,"  is  devoted  to  the  quiet 
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class,  with  rooms  for  11 0  persons,  and  numerous  wooden  ones, 
"  pavilions,"  have  since  been  added,  literally  dotting  the 
northera  extremity  of  the  island.  The  capacity  of  all  these 
btiildiiiga  is  sufficient  for  576  patients.  The  locality  is  un- 
surpassed for  its  salubrity,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  ita 
scenery,  as  nature  and  art  appear  to  have  sweetly  blended 
tlieir  gifts  and  cmbelHshmenta,  to  render  this  home  of  the  ir- 
rational one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  of  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  erection  of  these  buildings,  more  than  four  thousand 
insane  persons  had  been  received,  and  from  400  to  800  have 
been  annually  admitted  during  the  last  twenty  years.  At 
the  commencement  of  1847,  with  accommodations  for  but 
200  patients,  nearly  four  hundred  were  crowded  into,  the  Asy- 
lum, destroying  all  plans  of  classification,  and  proving  a 
source  of  constant  irritation  to  each  other.  In  no  period  in 
the  history  of  this  Institution,  have  tlie  accommodations  been 
fully  adequate  to  tlie  wants  of  this  large  and  ever-increasing 
class  of  sufferers.  The  Commissioners  have  never  been  en- 
couraged nor  allowed  to  increase  the  accommodations,  unti.. 
the  over-crowding  of  the  Institution  has  made  it  a  matter  of 
positive  necessity.  And  it  is  an  anomalous  fact,  that  while 
every  benevolent  heart  Iiaa  throbbed  over  the  ■woes  of  the 
aged,  the  crippled,  the  oi-phan,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  al- 
most nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the  line  of  private  charity 
for  the  relief  of  the  insane,  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  of  whom 
now  evidently  exist  in  the  county  of  New  York,  beyond  what 
can  be  properly  treated  in  existing  Institutions. 

A  larger  percentage  of  those  admitted  would  have  doubt- 
less recovered  if  suitable  space  had  been  provided.  The 
sensibilities  of  an  insane  patient  are  generally  extremely  acute, 
and  the  will  often  intensely  perverse.  His  future  character, 
even  if  incurable,  depends  largely  on  the  treatment  he 
receives  during  the  first  few  months  of  his  insanity.  Hai-sh 
treatment,  or  excessive  annoyance  occasioned  by  discomforts, 
usually  render  him  noisy  and  intractable ;  while  pleasant 
surroundings,  with  government  which  wisely  blends  lirmneea 
and  gentleness,  exert  a  soothing  and  healthful  infiuenco  upon 
liim.  Comparative  solitude  is  often  desirable,  and  essential  to 
the  recovery  of  a  patient ;  but  this  is  unknown  in  a  crowded 
institution.  The  blame  of  failure  can  neither  be  charged 
upon  physicians  nor  Commissioners,  until  adequate  means  are 
granted,  thus  securing  accommodations  and  appliances  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  an  Institution.     In  their  report  of 
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1868,  the  Commissioners  presented  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  buildings  constituting  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. This  was  stated  to  be  sufficient  for  576  patients,  but 
no  less  tlian  1,035  were  in  custody  at  that  time,  and  the  year 
1869  closed  with  1,181,  of  whom  150  were  lodged  in  the 
Workhouse.  Having  received  tlie  requisite  authority  from 
the  Legislature,  the  Commissioners  liavejust  completed  the 
erection  of  a  new  Asylum  buildhig  on  Ward's  Island,  a?  few 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum.  The  edifice,  a 
thi-ee-story  English  Gothic,  with  MansaiMi  roof,  was  constructed 
of  brick  and  Ohio  free-stone.  The  central  section  and  two 
wings  present  an  imposing  front  of  475  feet,  with  accommo- 
dations for  500  patients.  It  has  cost  in  its  erection  $700,000, 
This  building,  which  may  still  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  con- 
tains every  improvement  yet  devised  for  the  safety  and  com- 
foi-t  of  tiie  insane,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  credit  to  the 
metropolis.  But  as  over  1,300  patients  were  committed  to 
the  eare  of  the  Commissioners  during  1870,  they  still  need 
another  Institution.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Asylum, 
convicts  from  the  Penitentiary  were  largely  employed  in 
taking  charge  of  the  lunatics.  A  violent  prejudice  naturally 
arose  against  this  class  of  nurses,  both  among  the  patients 
and  their  friends,  which  very  seriously  detracted  from  the 
success  of  the  Institution.  It  was  difficult  convincing  the 
insane  that  they  were  not  in  prison  when  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  convicts.  But  it  was  found  that  for  the  restorar 
tion  of  reason,  the  ministries  of  persons  eminent  for  their  in- 
telligence and  goodness  were  required,  and  not  of  those  wlioso 
whole  career  had  shown  an  abandonment  of  the  very  quality 
they  were  now  employed  to  restore.  In  1849,  the  power  to 
appoint  and  remove  attendants  was  vested  in  the  physician, 
from  which  period  there  has  been  a  steady  advancement  in 
the  management  of  tlie  Institution.  In  1850,  a  night  watch- 
man was  appointed ;  tlie  Croton  water  was  introduced ; 
knives  and  forks,  and  various  other  articles  of  comfort  were 
supplied  in  the  halls ;  and  Iiired  attendants  substituted  for 
convicts  in  most  of  the  departments.  The  halls  were  many 
years  without  lights,  and  the  inmates  compelled  to  retire  early 
or  spend  their  evenings  in  the  dark  ;  but  in  1868,  oil  lamps 
were  introduced,  wluch  have  since  been  displaced  by  gas 
fixtures,  marking  an  important  change  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution.  In  the  early  years  of  Sie  Asylum  scurvy  fre- 
quently prevailed,  adding  gi-eatly  to  the  mortality  of  the 
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inmates.  With  the  abimdant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
other  dietary  and  6aiiitarj'regiilatioiia,thi8  form  or  disease  liaa 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  During  1868,  eight  deaths 
occnrred  from  scorhntic  difficulties,  and  in  1869  but  one. 
The  rate  of  mortality  in  1847  amounted  to  19  per  cent. ;  in 
1848  to  13  per  cent.;  in  1849  cholera  prevailed  in  the  Insti- 
tution, and  over  23  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  died.  In  1868, 
the  death  rate  was  SJ  per  cent.,  and  in  1869,  but  7  per  cent. 
In  the  autumn  of  1864,  typhus  fever  appeared  in  the  Asylum, 
which  caused  the  death  of  the  chief  pnysician,  and  of  many 
subordinate  officers  and  some  of  the  inmates.  The  number 
of  recoveries  are  usually  reported  in  Institutions  of  this  kind, 
though  it  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  correctly  ascertain.  Of 
the  905  treated  during  1852,  208  were  discharged  "recov- 
ered," 90  "improved,"  and  ten  "unimproved."  The  number 
reported  "  cured  "  amounted  at  that  time  to  23  per  cent,  of 
the  number  under  treatment.  In  1868  the  cured  amounted 
to  31-J  per  cent  of  all  under  treatment,  and  in  1869  to  37 
per  cent.  The  smaller  percentage  of  cases  during  the  last 
year  was  caused  by  the  over-crowding  of  the  Asylum,  and  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  many  as  "  improved  "  who  would  soon 
have  been  pronounced  "  cured,"  if  space  had  allowed  them 


A  very  large  proportion  of  those  admitted  into  the  Institu- 
tion are  in  a  diseased  or  debilitated  condition.  Some  have 
organic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  othera  are  epileptic,  or  an- 
temie.  As  they  are  usually  uuwilhng  to  submit  to  thorough 
examination  and  treatment,  tlie  acumen  and  skill  of  the  med- 
ical attendants  are  often  severely  taxed.  Careful  medical 
treatment  is  administered  in  all  such  cases,  and  a  history  of 
the  treatment  of  each  case  written  in  a  book  and  preserved. 
But  liaving  counteracted  with  medicine  manifest  physical 
disease,  tlie  treatment  becomes  simply  moral.  The  patients 
are  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  their  disease  and 
their  susceptibilities.  Appropriate  employment  is  provided 
for  those  who  have  sufficient  strength,  and  can  be  induced  to 
labor  with  their  hands,  mental  toil  for  others,  and  sufficient 
recreation  and  sources  of  amusement  for  all.  A  large 
amount  of  labor  is  annually  performed  by  these  persona. 
The  men  toil  at  building  sea-wall,  assist  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  follow  tlieir  respective  trades  in  the  shops,  and  are 
made  generally  useful  around  the  grounds.  The  women  are 
no  less  useful.     The  report  of  the  matron  shows  that  during 
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1869,  C,S61  articles  of  bedding  and  clothinff  were  made  by 
them,  and  8,208  articles  repaired.  Some  work  at  embroidery, 
and  in  the  preparatioa  of  fancy  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  Amnsement  Fund  "  of  the  Institution.  Some  sort  of  gen- 
eral amusement  is  now  provided  once  each  week  to  which 
the  more  orderly  class  are  invited.  These  consist  of  stereo- 
Bcopie  views,  readings,  lectures,  and  musical  entertainments. 
Concerts  o£  sacred  and  secular  musio  are  often  held.  Books 
and  the  periodicals  of  the  day  are  fumishcd  to  those  who 
have  any  inclination  to  read.  Some  volumes  are  worn  out 
with  constant  reading.  Bnt  the  most  acceptable  amusement 
to  tlie  great  mass  of  patients  is  said  to  be  dancing.  A  num- 
ber of  those  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  exercise  are 
assembled  weekly  in  the  gymnasium,  and  spend  the  evening 
dancing,  which  appears  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  look  on 
as  much  as  by  those  who  participate.  The  holidays  are 
made  seasons  of  rich  and  varied  entertainment  to  those  eufii- 
ciciitly  quiet  and  thoughtful  to  enjoy  them. 

"While  the  different  forms  of  insanity  present  a  subject  of 
profoundest  study,  the  various  and  often  changing  halluci- 
nations, coupled  with  the  freaks  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
individual  sufferers,  afford  matters  of  lively  amusement.  On 
the  return  of  reason,  some  awake  as  from  a  Eip  Van  Winkle 
sleep,  to  finish  the  conversation  or  complete  the  task  that 
occupied  them  many  years  before,  when  they  were  plunged 
into  insanity.  .Some  during  their  mental  disorders  are  trans- 
ported to  higher  planes  of  thouglit,  and  are  gifted  with  a 
power  of  conception,  and  a  skillf  ulness  of  utterance,  hitherto 
unknown, 

Tliey  declaim  with  great  ability  on  profound  subjects,  and 
quote  from  memory  whole  chapters  of  standard  works,  which 
had  been  long  forgotten.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  compose 
poetry,  and  various  other  contributions  for  the  presa  The 
most  amusing  freaks  occur  among  those  suffering  under 
what  is  termed  perfect  mania.  With  these  all  power  of 
correct  reasoning  is  suspended — one  hallucination  possessing 
the  whole  mind,  though  a  hundred  arguments  lie  all  around 
to  convince  to  the  contrary.  Dr.  Rush  mentions  a  man  who 
persisted  that  he  had  a  Caffre  in  his  stomach,  who  had  got 
into  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  the  world  could  not 
convince  him  to  tlie  contrary,  i  maniac  during  the  French 
Revolution  insisted  that  he  had  been  guillotined — that  after 
his  execution  the  judges  had  oi-dered  him  r^tored,  and  that 
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the  cTamsy  executioner  had  placed  the  wrong  head  on  hini_ 
which  he  had  worn  ever  since.  We  saw  a  fine  looking  man 
at  thia  Asylum  who  believed  himaelf  Jesus  Christ,  and  was 
ingeniously  inventing  a  language  to  address  the  world. 
Some  believe  themselves  kings,  queens,  or  angels :  to  be  the 
Father  of  Light,  the  queen  of  lieaven,  the  Virgin  ilary,  or  the 
sister  of  Jesus.  Inflated  with  sucli  lofty  conceptions  they  not 
infrequently  remain  speechless  for  months,  counting  it  a  dis- 
grace to  stoop  to  common  mortals,  "We  heard  a  friend  describe 
an  insane  lady  who  for  many  months  fancied  herself  a  china 
teapot.  She  would  sit  for  hours  each  day  with  her  left  liand 
resting  on  her  hip,  the  arm  bowed  a  little  behind  her  to 
represent  the  handle,  while  the  right  arm  she  held  upward  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  represent  the  spout.  During  all  those 
weary  months  she  suffered  indescribable  fear,  lest  some  un- 
wieldy foot  should  kick  her  over  and  she  be  broken  to  pieces. 

As  in  the  Almshouse  and  Penitentiary,  most  of  the  inmates 
are  of  foreign  blood.  Of  the  680  admitted  in  1869,  only 
157  were  born  in  the  United  States,  808  came  from  Ireland, 
156  from  Germany,  and  17  from  England.  Of  the  same 
class  we  notice  that  375  were  Koman  Catholics,  206  Protes- 
tants, 27  Jews ;  the  faith  of  the  remaining  72  was  unknown. 
Of  these  284  were  married,  267  single,  and  46  widows. 
Of  the  680  admitted  298  were  males,  and  383  females.  210 
were  between  the  ages  of  tliirty  and  forty,  184  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  129  between  forty  and  fifty,  30  were  under 
twenty  and  9  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  net  expenditures  of  the  Institution  during  1869  were 
$128,780.59  or  a  trifle  more  than  twenty-eight  cents 
per  day  for  each  inmate.  The  expenses  of  1870  exceeded 
$152,278.75. 

The  medical  board  is  composed  of  cultivated  physicians 
who  witli  the  accommodations  now  provided  are  certain  to 
make  the  Asylum  take  rank  among  me  noblest  public  chari- 
tiffi  of  the  world. 
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IKSTITUHOIUa  OF  WARD'S  ISLAND. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  EMIGEATION. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigration  conststinff  of 
six  citizens  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  appointed  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernor with  the  consent  of  tlie  Senate,  to  whieli  are  added 
as  ex-officio  members,  the  Mayors  of  New  York  aiid  Brooklyn, 
the  Presidents  of  the  German  Society  and  of  the  Irish  Emi- 
grant Society,  was  first  organized  May  5th,  1847,  The  Legis- 
latnrehas  at  different  times  enlarged  and  raoditied  its  powers. 

The  Commissioners  are  charged  with  the  reception  of  all 
immigrants  landing  at  New  York,  their  protection  from 
Bwindlers,  and  also  the  protection  of  the  State  from  financial 
burdens  in  consequence  of  their  arrival. 

The  Act  of  April  11th,  1848,  requires  each  member  of  the 
Commission  to  annually  depose  before  a  proper  magistrate 
tliat  lie  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  been  interestetf  in  the 
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s  of  boarding  immigrants,  or  in  their  transportation  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  that  he  has  received  no  profit  or  ad- 
vantage throagh  the  purchase  of  supplies,  granting  of  con- 
tracts, licenses,  or  pnvileges,  the  employment  or  officers, 
agents,  etc.  Hence  tlie  Commissioners  not  only  serve  with- 
out salary,  but  are  so  hemmed  in  by  legislation  that  no  out- 
side "  advantage  "  can  be  secured  without  perjury. 

In  1855,  the  Commissioners  leased  Castle  Garden,  for  the 
general  landing  depot  of  immigrants.  This  occupies  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  Manhattan  Island. 

In  May,  1807,  tliis  site  was  by  the  city  ceded  to  the  United 
States  government  for  the  erection  of  a  fortification,  but  after 
the  "  Battery "  had  been  erected,  it  was  found  tliat  the 
foundations  were  not  safficiently  strong  for  heavy  ordnance, 
and  it  was  reconveyed  to  the  Corporation  by  Act  of  Congress 
passed  March  30th,  1822.  The  bailding  was  subsequently 
used  for  the  public  reception  of  distinguished  strangers,  and 
for  concerts,  operas,  public  meetings,  the  annual  fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  and  similar  purposes,  until  leased  by  the 
Commission.  The  total  number  of  passengers  landed  at 
New  Tork  during  the  year  1869  amounted  to  307,454,  of 
whom  48,465  were  citizens,  and  258,989  aliens.  Of  these 
257,188  stepped  on  shore  at  Castie  Garden,  The  aiTivals 
during  1870  were  considerably  less,  in  consequence  of  the 
European  war,  amounting  to  255,485,  of  whom  72,356  were 
from  Gennany,  65,168  from  Ireland,  and  33,340  from  Eng- 
land. Over  five-sevenths  of  all  the  immigrants  entering  tlie 
country  land  at  Now  York.  On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining immigrants  at  the  Quarantine  Station  (six  miles 
below  the  city),  it  is  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Boarding 
Department,  who  ascertains  the  number  of  passengers,  the 
deaths  if  any  during  the  voyage,  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  sickness  on  board,  the  condition  of  the  vessel  in  respect 
to  cleanliness,  etc.  He  also  receives  complaints,  of  which  he 
makes  report  to  the  General  Agent  and  Superintendent  at 
Castle  Garden.  This  officer  remains  on  board  the  ship 
during  her  passage  up  the  Bay,  to  see  that  the  law  prohibiting 
commnnication  Between  ship  and  shore  before  immigrant 
passengers  are  landed  is  enforced.  On  casting  anchor  con- 
venient to  the  landing  depot  he  is  relieved  by  an  officer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  and  the  passengers  are  transferred 
to  the  Landing  Department,  The  Landing  Agent,  accom- 
panied by  an   inspeator  of   Ci^toms,  next  proceeds  to  the 
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vessel,  where  the  baggage  is  examined,  checked,  and  vrith 
the  passengers  transferred  by  barges  to  the  Castle  Garden 
pier. 

Here  the  paasengerB  undergo  another  thorough  examination 
by  a  medical  officer,  to  see  if  any  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Health  authorities  at  Quarantine,  and  if  so,  they  are 
immediate^  transferred  by  a  steamer  to  the  Hospitsus  on 
"Ward's  or  Blackwell's  Island. 

He  also  selects  all  blind  persons,  cripples,  lunatics,  or 
others  likely  to  become  a  futm-e  charge,  and  who  by  law 
are  subject  to  special  bonds. 

After  this  examination  is  passed,  the  immigrants  are  con- 
ducted to  the  Rotunda,  a  large  roofed  circular  space  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  Depot,  with  separate  compaiimenta  for  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  Here  the  name,  nationality,  former 
place  of  residence,  and  intended  destination  of  each,  with 
other  particulars,  are  taken  down. 

Agents  of  tho  railroads  are  admitted,  from  whom  tickets 
tfire  procured  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  also  exchange 
brokers,  who  buy  their  foreign  money.  Boarding-house 
keepers  of  good  character  and  licensed  by  the  Mayor,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Eotunda.  Ail  these  persons  are  under  the 
Bcrutiny  of  the  Commission,  rendering  extortion  nearly  im- 
possible. The  depot  also  contains  a  telegraph  oflice,  by 
which  the  immigrant  on  landing  can  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  any  part  of  the  country  without  leaving  the  build- 
ing; also  a  letter-writing  department,  with  clerks  under- 
standing the  different  continental  languages,  who  assist 
them  in  conducting  their  correspondence.  A  Labor  Ex- 
change bureau  has  recently  been  added,  which  during  the 
year  1869  furnished  employment  to  34,955  immigrants  free  of 
charge.  From  registered  entries  made  in  1869,  of  the 
avowed  destination  of  immigrants,  the  following  is  a  Bumraary : 
85,810  reported  their  intended  destination  to  be  the  State  of 
New  York ;  40,236  to  be  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  j 
15,613  to  be  New  England ;  10,061  to  be  the  Southern  States ; 
96,646  to  be  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  California;  and  8,822  to  be  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Canada,  &f.  \  The  alien  immigration  during  ISG^ 
was  45,303  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and  75,399 
greater  than  the  average  of  several  former  years.  In  regard 
to  the  nationality  of  tliese  arrivals,  Germany,  Ireland,  and 
England  show  the  same  pre-eminence  and  in  the  same  reW 
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tive  order  that  they  have  since  1865,  the  first  named  having 
Bent,  of  the  number  landed  in  1869,  99,604,  Ireland  66,204, 
and  England  41,090,  prMle  all  other  countries  contributed 
&2,090. 

Arrangements  were  early  made  to  establish  an  Emigrant 
Fund,  to  provide  for  sick  and  destitute  emigrants  until  they 
should  be  able  to  support  themselves,  and  by  their  industry 
add  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  capitation 
tax  of  two  dollare  is  now  collected  of  each  and  all  landing 
by  the  Commissioners,  one-flftli  of  which  they  are  required 
to  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  each  and 
every  county  in  the  State,  ei^cept  the  County  of  New  York, 
to  be  divided  once  in  three  montlis  among  them  according 
to  their  claims  for  the  relief  of  disabled  immigrants,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  used  by  tlie  CoinmisBioners  in  the  constnic- 
tion  and  improvement  of  their  buildings  and  grounds.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  1847,  the  Commissioners  leased  three  large 
buildings  near  Astoria,  formerly  occupied  as  tlie  iuvenfle 
branch  of  the  Almshouse  department  of  New  York,  for  a 
fever  hospital  and  other  purposes,  but  the  inhabitants,  in- 
censed at  the  project,  assemblea  in  disguise  and  destroyed  the 
premises  on  the  following  evening.  In  the  following  De- 
cember, a  portion  of  Ward's  Island  was  leased,  and  subse- 
quently one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres  of  it  were  pur- 
chased, with  the  whole  of  the  water  front  toward  New  York 
City.  A  hand  ferry  connects  the  island  with  New  York  at 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street  About  twenty  different 
structures  have  been  from  time  to  time  erected.  The  Ver- 
planck  State  Hospital  is  the  chief  building  of  interest  in  the 
group.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  on  an  approved  modem 
plan,  and  consists  of  a  corridor  450  feet  in  length  and  two 
stories  high,  from  which  project  five  wings,  130  :feet  long  and 
25  wide,  each  two  stories  high  except  the  central,  which  is 
three  stories.  This  building  is  used  exclusively  for  patients 
Buffering  with  non-contagious  diseases,  and  surtrical  cases. 
The  corridors  afford  ample  room  for  the  cAcruise  of  conva- 
lescent patients.  The  corners  of  each  wing  are  surmounted 
with  towers  containing  tanks  for  water,  which  is  distriViuted 
to  the  bath-rooms  and  closets  attached  to  each  ward.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  corridor,  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
wings,  is  a  fire-proof  building  which  contains  three  boilers 
and  the  engine.  A  large  fan,  14  feet  in  diameter,  drives 
the  hot  air  through  60,000  feet  of  pipe  to  all  the  departments 
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of  the  Hospital,  and  tbo  same  power  secures  a  cool  current 
througli  all  the  sultry  season.  Adjoining  is  the  cook-room 
■with  eighteen  steam  kettles  and  ranges,  where  the  cooking 
for  all  the  buildings  is  done.  Above  is  the  bakery  with  four 
ovens,  with  a  capacity  each  of  300  loaves  of  bread,  also  the 
wash-room  witb  sixty-three  tubs,  and  macbinery  for  washing 
and  wringing  the  clothing.  This  Hospital  has  accommoda- 
tions for  350  patients,  ana  often  affords  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  the  Eefuse  inmates. 

The  Eefuge  is  a  orick  building  three  stories,  with  base- 
ment and  three  wings,  and  lias  accommodations  for  450  per- 
sona. The  first  floor  contains  the  steward's  department,  with 
store  for  Island  supplies,  matron's  room,  cutting-rooms,  and 
sleeping  departments.  The  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  dor- 
mitories. This  building  is  devoted,  as  its  name  indicates, 
to  destitute  cases,  chiefly  healthy  women  and  advanced  chil- 
dren. 

Tho  Nursery,  or  Home  of  the  Children,  is  a  three-story 
frame  building  with  Mansard  roof,  120  by  90  feet.  In  the 
basement  are  the  dining,  play,  and  bath-rooms.  The  first 
floor  contains  the  matron's  and  the  sleeping-rooms.  On  the 
second  are  the  school-rooms,  with  every  convenience.  Their 
instruction  is  conducted  by  teachers  supplied  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education.  Oh  the  third  floor  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  and  its  ante-rooms,  dedicated  in  1868,  by 
Archbishop  McClosky,  assisted  by  a  number  of  his  clergy,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commissioners  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  It  is  a  neat  and  commodious  room  with  seating  for 
500  persons. 

The  Protestant  Chapel  occupies  the  second  floor  of  a  sepa- 
rate brick  building,  25  by  125  feet,  and  in  design  and  finish 
corresuonds  with  Bie  Catholic  Chapel.  Connected  with  it  is 
a  reading-room  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  periodicals. 
The  first  floor  of  the  edifice  is  used  as  a  medical  ward  for 
women,  and  will  accommodate  forty-five  patients. 

The  New  Barracks  consists  of  a  plain  brick  edifice,  with 
three  stories  and  basement,  witli  rear  projection  for  boiler- 
rooms,  bath-rooms,  etc.  The  building  is  160  feet  by  44,  is 
heated  with  steam,  and  w)ntains  berths  for  450  persons.  The 
dining-hall  is  a  separate  edifice,  50  feet  by  125,  with  tables  for 
the  accommodation  of  1,200  persons  at  one  time. 

A  three-story  and  basement  brick,  25  by  125  feet,  is  the 
Lunatic  Asylum.    Tliis  is  under  the  direction  of  the  physi- 
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cian-in-ehief,  and  by  him  regularly  attended.  During  1869 
there  were  322  of  this  class  under  treatment,  of  whom  116 
were  discharged  cured  or  improved ;  21,  whose  term  had  ex- 
pired, were  transferred  to  the  Blackwell's  Island  Lunatic 
Asylum,  31  to  other  wards  for  other  maladies,  and  16  died. 
At  this  writing  it  containa  86  insane  women,  and  64  men,  one- 
half  of  whom  are  Irish ;  and  the  others  represent  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  present  building  is  entirely  in- 
sufficient for  the  accommodation  of  this  largo  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing class,  and  the  Commissioners  have  set  apart  $250,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  large  and  cjimmodious  Asylum, 

Besides  numerous  other  buildings,  wiiich  we  have  not  spaco 
to  describe,  we  may  simply  state  that  the  residences  of  the 
physicians,  superintendent,  and  his  deputy  are  all  ample  and 
well-furniehed,  in  keeping  with  their  wants  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

Immigrants  having  paid  their  commutation  fee  are  allowed 
to  return,  in  all  cases  of  sickness  or  destitution,  for  five  years, 
and  share  without  charge  the  treatment  of  the  Hospital,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  other  Institutions.  The  farm  is  culti- 
vated with  this  emigrant  help,  and  as  many  as  possible  are 
made  useful  on  the  premises.  The  buildings  form  a  village, 
surrounded  with  sloping  lawns,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  gardens 
and  fields  of  high  cultivation.  In  pleasant  weather  women 
and  girls  may  be  seen  sitting  in  groups  of  fifties  in  the  shade 
of  the  buildings.  A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  chaplain  hold 
stated  services  attended  by  their  respective  adherents. 

About  fourteen  thousand  are  annually  cared  for  on  the 
Inland,  the  average  family  amounting  to  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen hundred.  As  might  be  expected,  the  magnificence  of 
this  princely  system  is  often  imposed  upon,  both  by  the 
spendthrift  and  the  miserly  immigrant,  who  returns  too  fre- 
quently to  be  clothed  and  boarded  through  the  winter  season 
at  the  Kefuge.  Appropriate  legislation  only  can  check  this 
growing  abuse.  We  turn  from  the  review  of  this  interesting 
subject,  feeling  that  the  ample  reception  provided  for  our 
alien  brethren  is  sufficiently  worthy  of  our  times,  and  of  the 
great  city  and  State  whence  it  emanates. 
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Intemperance  _Iiaa  been  for  ages  the  witLering 
curse  of  the  race  in  nearly  every  part  of  this  world.  B 
I  has  feasted  alike  upon  the  innocency  of  childhood,  the 
-  - .  ^  beauty  of  youth,  the  amiableiiess  of  woman,  the  talents 
of  the  great,  and  the  experience  of  age.  It  has  disgraced  the 
palace  aod  crown  of  the  prince,  the  ermine  of  the  judge,  the 
sword  of  the  chieftain,  and  the  miter  of  the  pnest.  The 
temperance  reform,  commenced  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  lias 
awakened  the  public  conscience,  exposed  these  frightful  dan- 
gers, and  called  into  existence  a  multitude  of  agencies  seeking 
in  various  ways  the  removal  of  this  deadly  plague.  Bat 
though  multitudes  have  been  saved,  the  great  sea  of  intem- 
perance Ifes  been  in  no  sense  diminished,  while  the  adultera- 
tion and  drugging  of  ardent  spirits  in  our  day  have  greatly 
intensified  the  horrors  of  di^ipation.  Intemperance  is  a  dis- 
ease often  inherited  from  ancestors,  and  otherwise  contracted 
through  the  cfiminal  indulgence  and  perversion  of  the  appe- 
tites. The  habitual  drunkard  is  a  wreck,  as  completely  as  the 
idiot  or  the  maniac,  and  merits  confinement  and  treatment. 
Drunkenness,  like  insanity,  yields  promptly  to  treatment  in 
its  early  stages,  but  after  long  indulgence  becomes  well-nigh 
incurable.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  many 
humane  and  thoughtful  persons,  appalled  with  the  havoc  of 
this  gigantic  evil,  have  inquired  anxiously  for  some  system  of 
treatment  by  which  the  recovery  of  the  inebriate  might  be 
secured.  In  1854,  the  New  York  Legislature  chartered  the 
State  Inebriate  Asylum,  which  was  located  on  a  largo  farm  at 
Binghamton,  and  has  become,  through  able  management,  a 
great  and  successful  institution.  One  has  since  sprung  up  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  their  annual  report  of  1862,  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  inatitrtion  in  this  city.  As  no 
action  was  taken  by  that  body  in  relation  to  it,  the  Commis- 
eionerb,  in  their  report  of  1863,  renewed  the  subject  with 
great  earnestness  and  ability.  In  these  appeals  they  showed 
fliat  multitudes  of  persons  went  from  the  dram-shop  to  the 
police-station,  and  from  the  police  courts  to  the  Workliouse, 
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from  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  they  returned  to  the  drain- 
ehop,  to  run  the  same  round  over  and  over  again  for  years, 
until  they  at  length  died  on  their  hands  as  paupers  or  crimi- 
nals, and  were  laid  in  the  Potter's  Field.  In  1864,  the  Legisla- 
tnre  passed  an  aot  authorizinff  its  establishment,  ana  the 
Asylum  was  begun  in  1866.  The  building  stands  on  the  east 
side  of  "Ward's  Island,  on  an  elevated  and  beautiful  site,  which 
could  scarcely  be  excelled.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  edifice  to  the  accommodation  of  150  inmates, 
but  in  view  of  the  necessary  outlay  for  the  heating,  lighting, 
washing,  and  cooking  apparatus,  it  was  finally  decided  to  add 
two  wings  to  the  main  structure,  and  thus  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  400  patients.  The  Asylum  is  a  three-story  brick, 
with  a  front  of  474  feet  and  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  cost,  in 
its  original  construction,  exclusive  of  furniture,  $332,377.08. 
It  is  one  of  our  best  public  buildings,  and  was  erected  for  a 
noble  purpose.  Croton  water  is  conducted  to  it  through  an 
iron  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter,  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  East 
Kiver  from  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  street,  which 
empties  into  a  reservoir  ten  feet  deep,  and  one  hundred  feet 
in  diameter. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1868,  the  Asylum  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public,  with  appropriate  services,  and  on  the  31et  of 
December  the  resident  physician  reported  339  admissions. 
During  1869,  1,490  were  received,  and  during  1870,  1,270 
more  were  admitted.  The  inmates  are  divided  into  seveitJ 
classes.  The  larger  number  thus  far  admitted  have  been 
transferred  from  Die  Workhouse,  or  some  of  the  other  institu- 
tions, and  have  returned  to  their  vices,  for  the  most  part,  as 
soon  as  their  terras  of  commitment  have  closed.  There  are 
also  three  classes  of  pay  patients — one  class  paying  five, 
another  t«n,  another  twelve  or  more  dollars  per  week — which 
are  furnished  with  rooms  and  board  corresponding  in  style 
with  the  price  paid.  Of  the  339  admitted  during  the  first  six 
months,  but  52  were  pay  patients ;  of  the  1,490  in  1869,  but  147 
contributed  anything  toward  their  support ;  and  of  the  1,270 
admitted  during  the  year  just  closed,  but  165  were  pay  pa- 
tients, 30  of  them  being  females.  The  rules  of  the  Institn- 
tion  were  at  first  exceedingly  mild,  the  patients  were  relieved 
from  all  irksome  restraints,  paroles  very  liberally  granted, 
and  every  inmate  supposed  intent  on  reformation.  ■  But  this 
excessive  kindness  was  subject  to  such  continual  abuse,  that 
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to  eave  the  Institution  from  utter  demoralization  a  Btricter 
discipline  was  very  properJy  introduced. 

The  Asylum  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  library  of  solid 
standard  volumes,  with  billiard-room,  and  other  forms  of 
amusement.  It  has  an  immense  chapel,  in  which  divine  ser- 
vice is  regularly  conducted.  As  the  inebriate  patients  have 
not  filled  the  building,  the  Commisaioners  have  temporarily 
assigned  the  eastern  wing  to  a  class  of  disabled,  indigent  sol- 
diers, citizens  of  New  1  ork,  who  are'  oi^anized  into  squads, 
and  perform  such  light  labor  as  their  wounds  and  infirraitiea 
will  permit. 

Of  the  success  of  the  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum,  it  is 
perhaps  too  early  to  speak.  We  could  but  notice,  however, 
the  great  disparity  between  the  faith  of  the  Commissioners, 
in  their  appeals  to  the  Legislature  in  18y2-63,  for  authority 
to  found  an  asylum,  and  tlieir  report  of  tbe  same  Institution 
in  1869,  when  they  "  deemed  it  their  duty  to  thus  frankly 
state  their  views,  that  the  streams  of  public  beneficence  b^not 
unduly  diverted  from  objects  of  great  and  permanent.utility  to 
those  the  heneiita  of  which,  in  their  opinion,  are  largely  facti- 
tious and  imaginary,"  The  resident  physician,  in  hla  very 
thoughtful  and  carefully  prepared  report  of  the  same  year,  de- 
clared his  entire  loss  of  faith  in  the  "  voluntary  system  "  gen- 
erally adopted  in  these  asylums,  and  introduced  at  the  opening 
of  the  Institution  on  Ward's  Island.  Still,  the  undertaking  is 
too  important  to  suppose  these  gentlemen  likely  to  relinquish 
their  endeavors,  or  to  admit  the  possibility  of  ultimate  failure. 
This  entire  scheme  for  reforming  the  inebriate  is  yet  in  its 
early  infancy,  and  must,  like  every  other  system,  meet  with 
much  baffling  and  difficulty.  We  think  a  stricter  discipline, 
and  more  positive  self-denial  and  rigor,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  every  inebriate  asylum.  Children  who  grow  up 
under  wise  but  positive  laws  exhibit  more  self-eontrol  ana 
self-denial  all  through  life,  than  those  who  have  lived  under 
the  voluntary  system.  Inebriates  for  the  most  part  have 
grown  up  without  restraint,  the  principles  of  which  they  must 
somewhere  master,  before  they  can  attain  to  real  manhood, 
and  without  which  tliey  must  forc/er  remain  in  their  sunken, 
enslaved,  and  demented  condition.  And  while  we  regard 
facilities  for  amusement  and  pleasure  desirable  in  an  institu- 
tion, we  etil]  believe  ^or  immensely  more  likely  to  contrib- 
ute to  one's  reformation  ;  and  the  more  one  has  been  addicted 
to  softness  and  pleasure,  in  consequence  of  his  wealth,  the 
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greater  the  necessity  for  arduous  exercise,  which  shall  harden 
his  muBclea,  invigorate  his  intellect,  and  strengthen  his  will. 
Eeformatiou,  when  one  has  been  long  and  wof ully  corrupted, 
is  not  a  holiday  recreation,  but  a  manly  and  deadly  stri^gle, 
taxing  to  the  utmost  the  finest  faculties  of  the  bouI.  lattle 
can  be  expected  from  young  men  of  wealth,  who,  while  they 
voluntarily  sliut  themselves  for  a  time  from  the  intoxicating 
bowl,  live  at  ease,  indulging  every  other  appetite.  Their 
reformation  ia  not  sufficient^  deep  and  general  to  resist  the 
shock  of  subsequent  temptation.  And  no  more  can  be  hoped 
for  those  who  enter  an  asylum  simplyto  gratify  the  wishes  of 
friends.  These  belong  to  that  class  who  will  also -enter  a 
billiard  saloon  and  a  Deer  garden  wlien  invited  by  an  old 
companion.  Still  less  can  be  expected  from  thtffie  floating 
human  wrecks  on  the  sea  of  life  that  drift  once  a  month  into 
the  Workhouse,  for  their  lewdness  and  habitual  dissipation. 
Ooming  from  the  most  abandoned  classes  in  the  community, 
nttfl-jy  improvident  and  reckless,  their  involuntary  abstinence 
for  a  brief  period  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  deeper  dissipa- 
tion when  opportunity  offers.  The  New  Torli  Inebriate  Asy- 
lum ia  not  to  be  judged  from  its  fruit  in  the  treatment  of 
these.  To  rescue  many  of  them  requires  a  miracle  as  great 
as  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  medicine  which  acts  specifi- 
cally in  drunkenness.  The  physician  can  only  assist  nature 
in  its  work  of  repairing,  by  slow  processes,  the  ravages  dissi- 
pation has  made  in  the  system.  The  appetite  must  be  con- 
quered by  voluntary  aisHnence,  which  is  greatly  assisted  by 
good  society,  means  of  culture,  toil,  and  prayer.  The  treat- 
ment in  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  eminently  -moral,  hence 
too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  its  offi- 
cers. The  superintendent,  plmieian,  and  chaplain  are  not 
dealing  largely  with  matters  of  physical  science,  but  with  the 
perversenesa  of  the  human  mind,  requiring,  besides  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  strange  contradictions  of  human  nature,  a  magnetic 
in^uence  calculated  to  attract  and  mold.  The  success  of  an 
institution  depends  more  upon  the  men  to  whom  its  manage- 
ment is  committed  than  upon  the  technicalities  of  the  system 
adopted  within  its  walls,  its  convenience,  or  its  location. 

The  principles,  practices,  and  spirit  of  a  genuine  heart-piety, 
more  than  any  or  all  other  tilings  combined,  give  success  to 
an  inebriate  asylum ;  and  we  have  known  few  examples  of 
genuine j^formation  among  inebriateSj without  amoral  regen- 
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eration.  A  change  of  life  ia  difiieult  without  a  change  of 
heart,  but  with  this  it  becomes  comparatively  easy.  Change 
the  fountain,  and  the  bitter  water  will  cease  to  flow, 

We  are  thankful  that  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  civilized  world  is  being  concentrated  on  this 
great  problem:  how  to  successfully  treat  and  reform  the 
inebriate.  It  is,  indeed,  a  vital  question,  involving  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  and  the  family,  the  wealth  of  the 
coraraiiuity  and  the  strength  of  the  State.  A  system  based 
on  truly  scientific  and  moral  principles  will  certainly  be 
evolved  sooner  or  later,  and  we  trust  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum  will  rank  among  the  best  oi 
its  kind  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  Yin. 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HAND  ALL'S  ISLAND. 

THE  MEW  YORK  NURSERIES. 
lBan4aWs  lOand.) 

I.  ^^i^AND ALL'S  ISLAND  takes  its  name  from  Jona- 
'^^^  tlian  Randall,  who  pnrchased  it  in  1784,  and  made  it 

^a  ilia  liome  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Beginning  opposite 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  street,  and  extending 
northward  to  near  the  Westchester  line,  it  forms  the  last  of 
that  group  of  beautiful  islands  that  adorns  the  East  river, 
and  from  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  appropriated, 
form  a  sort  of  moral  rampart  to  the  great  metropolis. 
Originally,  like  all  its  sister  islands,  it  appeared  like  one  of 
nature's  failures,  its  surface  being  so  largely  covered  with 
malarious  swamps,  and  surmounted  with  hills  of  granite.  It 
was  transferred  to  tlie  city  of  New  York,  in  1835,  for  the  sura 
of  $50,000.  The  sites  for  the  present  buildings,  with  their 
handsomely  arranged  grounds  and  charming  gardens,  have 
been  prepared  at  the  unavoidable  outlay  of  vast  suins.  About 
thirty  acres  of  the  southern  portion  are  under  the  control  of 
the  "  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents," 
and  occupied  by  the  House  of  Eefuge,  while  the  northern, 
and  much  lai^er  portion,  is  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
"  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections,"  who  have 
here  located  what  they  denominate  the  "  Nuraeries."  Thes9 
form  the  juvenile  branch  of  the  Almshouse  department,  the 
adults,  except  such  as  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  children, 
being  provided  for  aild  retained  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

TlieTSTurseries  consist  of  three  departments,  viz. :  The  build- 
ings for  the  healthy  children,  the  Infant  Hospital,  and  the 
Idiot  Asylum.  There  are  six  large  buildings  for  the  healthy 
children,  several  hundred  feet  apart,  grouped  together,  though 
arranged  on  no  special  plan,  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 
They  aK  constructed  or  brick,  three  stories  high,  some  of 
which  are  furnished  with  outside  corridors,  are  well  arranged 
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and  kept  in  a  very  tidy  and  jnvitine  condition.  An  assistant 
matron  is  placed  in  charge  of  eacii  of  these  buildings,  the 
whole  being  presided  over  by  a  warden  and  matron.  A 
separate  building  contains  tlie  machinery  for  the  washing, 
drying,  etc.  The  inmates  of  these  buildinga  are  children 
over  four  years  of  age,  abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  taken 
by  the  police  from  the  pnblic  streets,  and  children  whose 
parents  for  the  time  are  unable  to  support  them.  On  arriving 
at  the  island  they  are  placed  in  quarantine  for  several  days, 
to  guard  against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  where  they 
are  examined  daily  by  a  physician.  If  diseased  they  are  sent 
to  the  hospital;  if  not  they  are  distributed  according  to  their 
age  and  sex  among  the  other  buildings.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Commissionej-s  to  make  the  Nurseries  places  of  but  temporary 
Bojonrn,  and  to  cause  their  distribution  among  families  aa 
early  as  practicable.  To  this  end  parents  are  notified  that  no 
child  may  claim  to  be  retained  longer  than  three  montlis 
unless  its  board  be  paid.  If  not  reclaimed  by  their  friends 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  Superintendent  of  Out- 
Door  Poor  may  apprentice  sndi  as  are  of  proper  age,  or,  if 
too  young,  adopt  them  iuto  families  willing  to  take,  and  able 
to  support  and  educate  them.  This  wise  regulation  prevents 
the  overcrowding  of  the  building,  and  avoids  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  massing  large  numbers  of  children  together  through 
those  tender  years  when  the  habits  of  life  are  being  formed. 
No  child  in  full  possession  of  its  faculties  is  retained  after  it 
completes  its  sixteenth  year.  The  grounds  adjourning  the 
buildings  are  ample,  which  at  certain  hours  are  made  vocal 
by  the  white-aproned  boys  who  trip  and  frolic  with  infinite 
merriment.  Their  diet  is  ample  and  nutrilaous,  comprising  a 
greater  variety  than  is  common  in  public  institutions.  The 
children  while  here  receive  the  same  instruction  imparted  to 
those  of  a  similar  age  in  the  city,  teachers  being  supplied  by 
the  Nev  York  Board  of  Public  Instruction.  The  numbers 
annually  admitted  to  the  Nurseries  vary  from  1,800  to  3,000, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  A  large  farm 
stretches  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Island,  cultivated 
mainly  by  men  detailed  from  the  Workhouse  and  Peniten- 
tiary, and  which  affords  most  of  the  vegetables  for  the  Nur- 
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TOR  many  years  the  practice  of  sending  foundlings 
^  and  other  infants  eonimitted  to  the  Department  to 
the  Almshouse  prevailed,  where  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  female  inmates.  The  records  show  that 
mortality  of  this  unfortunate  class  dnring  this  period 
amounted  to  the  appalling  figure  of  eighty-five  or  ninety  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  even  believed  that  excepting  the  few  adopted 
none  survived  the  first  year.  In  1866,  the  Commissionera 
appointed  a  matron,  and  employed  paid  nurses  to  tal^e  ex- 
climive  charge  of  the  infants,  and  although  the  mortality 
continued  large  there  was  a  manifest  change  for  the  better. 
The  next  year  wet  nurses  were  transferred  from  tlie  general 
hospitals  to  nourish  them.  Life  by  this  means  was  so  pro- 
longed, and  the  number  so  increased  that  it  became  necessary 
to  convert  several  wards  of  the  Almshouse  into  nurseries, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  the  infants 
were  temporarily  transferred  to  that  building.  The  necessity 
of  providing  a  large  and  welharranged  hospital,  devoted 
wholly  to  this  cla^,  had  long  been  felt.  Such  an  edifice  was 
begun  in  1868,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  made  ready  for  tlie  re- 
ception of  the  nurses  and  children  on  the  9th  of  August,  1869. 
The  building  stands  on  the  western  side  of  Randall's  Island, 
facing  northward,  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  modem  hospital  architecture. 

The  plan  consisfs  of  a  long,  three-story  pavilion,  with  three 
large  traverse  sections,  the  eastern  one  not  yet  having  been 
erected.  The  offices  and  private  apartments  for  the  physi- 
cians are  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  central  trav- 
erse section,  the  latter  being  well  arranged  on  the  second 
floor.  The  edilce  was  erected  under  the  supen-ision  of  the 
Medical  Board,  and  contains  every  facility  for  light,  heat, 
and  ventilation.  It  is  at  present  divided  into  eighteen  wards, 
and  has  accommodations  for  153  adults  and  217  children, 
though  260  of  the  latter  class  have  already  been  under  treat- 
ment in  it  at  one  time.  The  completion  of  the  section  yet  to 
be  added  will  greatly  increase  tlie  accommodations.  Chil- 
dren are  talsen  as  foundlings,  orphans,  and  are  often  attended 
by  their  indigent   mothers.     They  are   divided   into  three 
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dassea :  the  "  wee  nursed,"  tlie  "  bottle-fed,"  and  the  "  walk- 
ing-children." [Jnless  reclaimed  bj  their  parents,  they 
continue  in  the  Hospital  until  two  or  three  years  old,  when 
they  are  placed  in  a  nursery  where  one  nurse  can  talce  charge 
and  instruct  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  Aa  many  wet-nursea  as 
possible  are  obtained,  though  the  supply  is  never  equal  to  the 
demand.  1,516  infants  were  under  treatment  during  the 
year  closing  January  1,  1S70,  710  of  wliom  died.  Since 
entering  the  new  Ilospital,  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been 

featly  lessened.  During  the  five  months  of  1868  (from 
ugnst  to  December  inclusive),  383  deatlis  occurred,  or  21.10 
per  cent,  per  month  of  the  inmates.  During  the  same  period 
m  1869, 156  died,  or  10,07  per  cent,  of  the  inmates,  a  de- 
crease of  over  one-half.  Tbe  atatistio  of  mortality  during 
the  whole  year  of  1870  were  58,99  per  uent.  o£  all  found- 
lings received,  and  15.06  of  tliose  received  with  tbeir  mothers. 
The  chief  phyaician,  Dr.  Dunster,  believes  that  the  annual 
mortality  will  be  further  reduced  by  the  full  development  of 
the  plans  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
better  place  for  foundUngs  will  be  provided  among  the  char- 
ities of  New  York. 

The  nursery  population  has  several  timea  been  sadly  over- 
taken witli  epidemics,  now  believed  to  have  resulted,  at  least 
in  part,  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  good  water.  Tiiis  evil 
has  now  been  obviated  by  the  laying  of  more  pipe,  affording 
an  abundant  supply  of  pars  Croton.  The  engine-house,  con- 
taining, besides  tlie  iieating  and  ventilating  apparatus  for  the 
Hospital,  the  wasliiiig  and  drying  apartments,  is  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  building.  A  gas-house  for  the 
manufacture  and  supply  of  this  illuminating  agent  to  all 
the  buildings  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  engine-iiouse.  Tlie 
grounds,  irhieli  slope  gracefully  to  the  liver,  adorned  with  a 
row  of  chestnut,  liickory,  and  oak  trees,  are  being  nicely 
graded,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  be  highly  ornamental. 
The  roads  and  wallcs  are  being  built  in  tlie  moat  aubatantial 
manner,  on  stone  foundations,  varying  from  one  to  two  feet 
iu  thickneas,  and  macadamized. 
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pHIS  18,  after  all,  the  most  curions  and  interesting  In- 
stitution under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners, 
Idiocy  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  conntries,  but  no 
effort  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  class  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  no  con- 
Biderable  progress  made  in  their  education  until  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  present  century  has,  however,  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  large  institutions  for  their  benefit  in  France, 
England,  Switzerland,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  1855,  the  State  of  New  Tork  erected  a  fine  Asy- 
lum at  Syraonse,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  $100,000,  with  ac- 
commodations for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  which  haa 
since  been  generally  well-filled.  A  large  number  of  persons, 
representing  every  degree  of  imbecility,  have  annually  been 
thrown  on  the  care  of  tlie  Coramissioners  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, for  whom  little  was  done,  more  than  to  supply  their 
physical  wants,  until  1866,  when,  with  grave  doubts  of  its 
Buccess  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  a  school,  under 
the  direction  of  Mi^t  Dunphy,  was  established.  It  began 
with  twenty  pupils;  in  1867  it  ilad  increased  to  forty-two;  in 
1868  to  over  seventy,  and  at  this  writing  to  one  hundred. 
The  Asylum  is  a  tasty  three-story  biiick  structure,  with 
wings,  well  divided  into  school-rooms,  dormitories,  refectory, 
and  other  appropriate  apartments.  It  contains  at  present, 
besides  ofiicers  and  teachers,  141  persons,  wiiose  ages  vary 
from  six  to  thirty  yeai-s,  and  who  represent  nearly  every 
phase  of  an  enfeebled  and  disordered  brair  Here  are  boys 
of  eight  years  whose  enormous  heads  far  outmeasui-e  the 
Websters  and  Clays',  others  of  twenty-five  with  whislters  and 
mustaches,  whose  skulls  are  no  larger  than  an  ordinary 
infant  of  ten  months.  Some  are  congenital  idiots,  bom  to 
this  enfeebled  state,  others  have  been  reduced  to  it  by  par- 
oxysms, oi  other  casualties.  They  are  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  the  hopelessly  imbecile,  and  those  capable  of 
some  improvemeut.  The  forty-one  composing  the  first  class 
at  present  show  bat  transient  gleams  of  thought  or  under- 
standing, and  are  lost  for  the  most  part  in  ceaseless  inanity. 
They  spend  much  of  the  time  during  the  j ' 
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in  the  play-gronnd  eat  apart  for  them,  a  portion  of  which  is 
coverea  with  canvass  to  screen  them  from  the  sun.  Those 
admitted  to  the  school  enter  the  primary  class,  from  which 
most  of  them  are  afterwards  advanced  to  the  two  higher 
classes.  The  first  lessons  taught  are  cleanliness,  order,  and 
obedience,  of  which  many  of  them  seem  to  have  no  previous 
conceptions.     The  next  consist  of  color  and  form. 

Many  idiots  have  an  infantile  fondness  for  bright  colors, 
hence  these  afford  a  medium  for  instruction.  Aa  tbey  have 
no  mental  control  and  are  destitute  of  all  analytical  qualities, 
the  common  order  of  teaching  must  be  reversed,  hence  words 
are  taught  before  the  letters.  A  card  containing  the  words 
"chair,  "hand,"  "book,"  or  "table,"  printed  in  large  bright 
letters,  is  held  up  before  them,  by  which  means  they  are  at 
length  taught  the  names  and  definitions  of  things.  The  mat- 
ter of  speech  is  often  difficult,  as  many  of  them  have  impedi- 
ments, Tlie  success  of  this  school  during  the  first  four  years 
of  its  history  is  surprising.  The  author  visited  it  in  1868, 
and  again  in  1870.  The  school  at  the  second  visit  exhibited 
marked  improvement.  The  scholars  were  all  tidy  and 
orderly,  their  countenances  having  perceptibly  brightened. 
We  asked  them  various  questions  in  geography  which  were 
promptly  answered.  The  advanced  class  reaa  from  the  large 
Eeader,  in  a  creditable  manner.  In  singing  they  almost  ex- 
cel, following  the  instrument  with  great  exactness.  Many 
make  fine  progress  in  penmanship,  and  a  few  study  instru- 
mental music.  One  of  the  girls,  who  began  as  an  ordinary 
pnpil  four  years  since,  is  now  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  departs 
ments.  Mathematics  are  the  most  difficult  things  for  them 
to  learn,  in  which  they  seldom  make  much  progress.  A  few 
able  to  pay  board  have  been  admitted  at  the  moderate  rate 
of  eight  dollars  per  month.  More  of  this  unfortunate  class 
exist  in  community  than  is  generally  supposed,  probably 
several  to  every  one  thousand  of  the  population.  Idiot 
schools  are  valuable,  raising  many  to  thoughts  and  toil  who 
had  hitherto  been  totally  neglected,  offering  also  the  only  test 
by  which  a  proper  discrimination  can  be  made  between  the 
true  idiot  and  persons  of  feeble  mind  or  of  slow  and  imper- 
fect development.  The  Commissioner  liave  performed  a 
commendable  service  in  the  establishment  of  this  school, 
and  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  their  selection  of 
teachers. 
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pHK  Ilonse  of  Refuge,  under  the  contTOl  of  the  "  So- 
■  ciety  for  the  Keformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquenta," 
,  ia  situated  on  the  soiithem  portion  of  Raiidall'B  Is- 
land, thirty  acres  of  land  being  connected  with  the 
Institution.  The  Society,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and 
humane  in  the  world,  was  incorporated  in  1824,  witli  power 
of  self-perpetuafcion.  Among  lis  managers  have  ranked 
many  of  tlie  wisest  and  purest  men  of  the  State,  who,  with- 
out pecuniary  compensation,  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  to  ita  interests  for  years,  and  the  recoi'ds  of  their 
proceedings  for  nearly  half  a  century  exhibit  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  Its  first  building  was  erected  in  MaHiaon 
Square,  where  it  continued  fifteen  years,  until  the  growing 
city  forced  the  managers  to  evacuate,  when  they  withdrew 
to  Twenty-third  street  and  East  river.  Here  another  fifteen 
were  spent,  until  straitened  for  room,  after  much  search 
and  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the  whole  to  Eau- 
dall's  Island,  which  was  substantially  accomplished  in  1854, 
Thousands  of  children  in  our  great  cities  and  towns  are  con- 
stantly growing  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect,  many  homes 
being  little  less  than   schools  of  vice.     A  consciousness  of 

fiiilt,  attended  with  imprisonment  and  disgrace,  crushes  what 
ttle  of  self-respect  and  laudable  ambition  may  yet  remain. 
To  hurl  these  truant  youth  into  a  penitentiary,  filled  with  ma- 
ture and  expert  criminals,  is  hut  to  cultivate  their  treache- 
rons  tendencies,  and  insure  their  final  ruin,  Ttiis  society 
comes  at  the  opportune  moment  to  open  the  gates  of  its  City 
of  Eefuge  to  those  youtliful  unfortunates  who  are  brought 
before  the  courts  for  petit  offences,  and  receives  them,  not 
for  punishment,  but  for  mstruction,  discipUne,  and  reforma- 
tion.  The  departments  are  well  ai-ranged  and  most  admira- 
bly conducted,  presenting  at  every  turn  some  striking'  exam- 
ple of  system  and  tidiness.  Visitors  are  politely  I'eceived, 
but  however  distinguished  they  may  be,  no  change  is  made 
in  the  daily  routine  of  the  Institution,  Everj'thing  is  on  ex- 
hibition in  ita  ordinary  field  parade.  The  bmldings  are  of 
brick,  eonetrueted  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  the  Italian  style, 
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the  two  prineipal  stractures  presenting  a  graceful  facade 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  the  whole  completed  at  an 
expense  of  half  a  million.  There  are  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  spacious,  well-ventilated  dormitories,  several  finely 
arraiij»ed  and  amply  furnished  school-rooms,  appropriate 
hospital  departments,  dining  halls,  kitchens,  bakeries,  laun- 
dries, sewing-rooms,  elegant  apartments  for  officers,  and  a 
model  chapel,  with  seating  for  a  thoasand  persons.  In  the 
rear  stand  tlie  workshops,  each  thirty  feet  wide  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  long,  and  three  stories  high.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  kept  in  separate  buildings,  their  respective  yards  be- 
ing divided  by  high  walls,  and  the  more  advanced  of  the 
latter,  who  have  been  guilty  of  social  crime,  are  carefully 
separated  from  the  more  yonthful.  Every  child  upon  its  ad- 
mission is  made  to  feel  that  the  period  of  its  detention  rests 
with  itself.  Two  general  rules  are  at  once  and  always  incul- 
cated. First,  "  Tell  no  lies."  Secondly,  "  Always  do  the 
best  you  can."  Every  child  is  compelled  to  toil  frain  six  to 
eight  hours  every  week-day,  at  some  employment  suited  to  its 
capacity,  and  to  study  from  four  to  five  hours,  under  compe- 
tent teachers.  The  labor  is  designed  to  tame  their  fiery,  vi- 
cious natures,  to  quicken  attention,  and  favorably  rouse  all  the 
dormant  elements  of  their  being.  As  moderate  stints  are  in- 
troduced, affording  opportunity  to  redeem  extra  time  for 
reading  and  play,  they  toil  with  a  cheerfulness  and  speed 
tliat  is  nighly  exhilarating.  Thus  sobered  and  awakened  by 
toil,  they  return  to  their  books,  and  keep  pace  with  those 
who  reside  at  home  and  attend  the  public  schools  of  New 
York.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  are  at  work  in 
the  city  and  elsewhere  rising  to  respectability  and  affluence 
by  the  steady  habits  and  trades  they  acquired  at  the  Institu- 
tion, the  former  earning  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per 
week,  and  the  latter  from  four  to  twelve.  Four  grades  of 
conduct  have  been  introduced.  Grade  lis  the  highest,  which 
every  child  must  retain  at  least  six  weeks,  and  attain  to  the 
third  class  in  school,  before  any  application  for  indenture 
will  be  entertained  from  parents  or  friends.  This  grade 
must  also  be  retained  for  one  year,  and  the  studies  of  the 
highest  class  mastered  before  one  is  discharged,  and  then  a 
situation  is  provided.  Grade  4  is  the  lowest,  and  is  one  of 
disgrace. 

The  society  opened  its  first  building  on  New  Tear's  day, 
1825,  with  six  wretched  girls,  and  three  boys.     During  the 
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first  fifteen  years  of  its  operations,  it  received  and  again  re- 
turned to  society  two  tliousand  five  liundred.  Wlien  it  re- 
moved to  Kandall's  Island,  about  six  thousand  liad  been 
received,  and  up  to  January,  1871, no  lees  than  18,727.  An 
average  of  three  hundred  per  annum  have  thus  been  returned 
to  the  community  since  tiie  fii-st  organization  of  the  society, 
and  we  are  told  that  at  least  eeventy-iive  per  cent,  of  them 
have  lived  honest  and  usefiil  lives.  The  good  accomplished 
for  the  country  and  liumanity  is  incalculable.  The  sons  of 
eminent  merchants  and  lawyere,  and  of  distinguished  divines, 
have  taken  lessons  here  to  tlieir  lasting  advantage  ;  while  not 
a  few  from  the  haunts  of  infamy,  who  would  but  for  this 
model  "Bethesda"  have  gone  frightfully  down  the  slippery 
steeps  of  crime,  have  been  raised  to  sit  among  the  princes  of 
tlie  land.  The  sanitary  interests  of  the  Institution  have  al- 
ways been  conducted  with  remarkable  success.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  history  but  five  deaths  occurred,  and  in 
1833,  out  of  ninety-nine  cases  of  cholera,  only  two  proved 
fatal.  The  report  of  1869  showed,  that  of  the  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  different  inmates  of  the  year,  but  three 
had  died,  and  during  the  year  closing  1871,  but  six  died. 
But  without  the  transforming  influence  of  pure  Christianity, 
all  efffirts  for  the  reformation  of  delinquents  must  prove 
sadly  abortive. 

This  Institution  is,  in  its  faith  and  practice,  eminently 
Protestant,  and  most  of  its  officers  and  teacher  are  persons  of 
established  Christian  character.  Eov.  B,  K.  Pierce,  D.D., 
the  chaplain,  a  man  of  rare  culture  and  long  experience  in 
this  diiiicult  work,  with  quick  discernment  of  character,  re- 
markable facility  in  remembering  countenances  and  names, 
and  with  a  heart  that  always  bleeds  at  the  woes  of  a  child,  is 
admirably  fitted  for  his  critical  station.  Mr.  I.  C.  Jones,  the 
enceessf  ul  superintendent,  is  also  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
culture  and  ability. 

Sabbath  at  the  Kefuge  is  a  day  of  delightful,  hallowed  rest. 
Once  on  that  day  all  join  in  Sunday-School  study  and  recita- 
tion, and  once  they  crowd  their  beautiful  chapel,  when  a  thou- 
sand faces  are  turned  toward  \:be  man  of  God,  and  a  thousand 
voicesjoin  in  liturgical  responses.  Many  have  been  hopefully 
converted,  and  several  who  were  once  inmates  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  now  studying  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

With  the  multiplication  of  reformatory  Institutions,  and 
some  unjust  disparagements,  a  smaller  number  of  youth  than 
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formerly  are  being  received  from  the  New  Torli  courts.  Aa 
the  supply  ia  undiminished,  we  can  but  regard  this  as  a  public 
inistalte.  In  the  matter  of  economy,  the  Refuge  is  conducted 
with  remarkable  ability.  During  the  last  seven  years,  the 
net  cost  of  eaeli  child,  above  its  own  earnings,  has  but  little 
exceeded  seventy  dollars  per  annum,  while  the  gross  (mst  has 
varied  from  $116.20  in  1867,  to  $131.13  in  1870,  according 
to  the  number  in  the  Institution.  About  twelve  thousand 
dollars  have,  until  recently,  been  annually  received  from  the 
license  of  tiieaters.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sums  contributed 
from  the  city  treasury  and  tliG  school  fund  have,  united,  been 
annually  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  capita,  while  tlie 
Catholio  Protectory  has  been  paid  $110  for  each  child,  and 
the  CoramiBsionere  of  Charities  and  Corrections  have  ex- 
pended over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  on 
each  child,  in  the  Industrial  school  at  Hart  Island  and  on  the 
schoobship.  This  comparison  spealiB  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
fief  uge,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  surpasses  both  the  Institutions 
mentioned  in  tlie  appliances  of  personal  comfort,  while  in 
matters  of  culture,  discipline,  building  up  of  character,  and 
thoroughness  of  skilled  labor,  it  probably  surpasses  every  In 
stifcution  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Managers  propose,  if  appropriate  legislation  can  b? 
secured,  to  somewliat  enlarge  their  Institution,  and  receive  a 
class  of  delinquents  still  more  advanced  in  crime  and  years. 
They  fuiiy  believe  that  nuiltitudes  of  young  men,  who  have 

frown  up  without  employment  and  are  sent  annually  to  the 
'enitentiary  to  be  fuither  confirmed  in  treachery,  might  in 
a  well-conducted  reformatory  be  taught  the  arts  of  skilled 
labor,  mellowed  by  the  appliances  of  Christianity,  and  saved 
for  time  and  eternity.  Who  with  a  well-balanced  head  and 
suitably  affected  heart  can  for  a  moment  doubt  it  ?  A  society 
80  intent  on  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  work,  and  so  rich 
in  desirable  fruits,  deserves  well  of  the  public,  and  should  not 
bo  crippled  in  any  of  the  apphances  necessary  to  its  highest 
soccer  It  is  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  ;  the  twenty  other  simi- 
lar Institutions,  with  their  many  thousand  inmates  in  this 
country  as  well  as  those  of  Europe,  have  grown  up  through 
its  example.  Its  managers  and  friends,  in  molding  their 
economy,  have  sought  to  incorporate  the  lessons  they  have 
industriously  culled  from  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  (^es. 
Long  may  it  fiourish  to  elevate  the  fallen  and  enrich  the 
world. 
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THE  INDTJSTEIAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOPVSHIP. 


pHE  cumber  of  vagrant,  Ticious,  and  adventurous  chil- 
■  dren  around  New  York  is  eo  great,  that  a  new  insti- 
.  tution  for  their  correction  and  reformation  springs  np 
every  few  years,  and  though  tliouBands  are  from  these 
annually  Bent  to  the  country,  the  buildings  are  always  full,  and 
the  supply  well  nigh  inexhaustible.  For  years  past  a  class  of 
large  vicious  boys  Save  been  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charities  and  Corrections,  for  whom  it  has  been 
difficult  to  well  and  suitably  provide.  If  sent  to  the  Work- 
house or  Penitentiary,  tliey  would  be  further  steeped  in  evil, 
and  if  sent  to  the  Nurseries,  their  insubordination  incited  the 
Tor;nger  and  more  dutiful  to  mischief  and  demoralization. 
ifence,  after  the  purchase  of  Hart  Island,  which  occurred  in 
May,  1868,  they  were  placed  there  in  the  capacity  of  an  In- 
dustrial School.  On  tills  Island  the  Potter's  Field  has  been 
located,  separate  sections  having  been  set  apart  for  Catholic 
and  Protestant  burial.  The  southern  portion,  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1S70,  was  also  set  apart  for  the 
treatment  of  persons  suffering  with  relapsing  fever.  The  Is- 
land contained  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  more  than  sist^ 
buildings  of  wood,  constructed  by  the  United  States  Govein- 
nient  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  and  said  to  have  cost  over 
$200,000.  The  dilapidated  buildings  wei-e  pulled  down,  and 
the  sound  material  employed  in  repairing  other  buildings. 
Those  formerly  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  barracks  were  excellent  structures  of  their  bind,  and 
were  easily  converted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  desired. 
The  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  officers  are  now  t^e 
residences  of  the  warden,  matron,  tfiiichers,  BurgeoL,  clerks, 
etc.  Others  have  been  changed  to  school-rooms,  dormitories, 
play-roomSj  dining-rooms,  and   '.wo  houses  for  baking   and 
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cooking.     A  large  ice-honse  has  been  erected,  capable  of  con 
taining  a  hundred  tons  of  tliat  invaluable  antiaote  to  mid- 


•  heata.  The  school  began  late  in  the  year  1868,  and 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1869,  the  warden  reported  the  recep- 
tion of  50i  boys.  The  utter  neglect  under  which  they  liad 
thus  far  grown  up  appears  in  the  fact  that  seventy-tive  per 
cent,  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write,  fifteen  per  cent,  able 
to  read  only,  leaving  but  ten  per  cent,  in  tolerable  poBseasion 
of  the  riidimenta  of  an  education.  They  are  kept  in  scliool 
five  hours  per  day,  devoting  the  remainder  to  play  or  light 
labor,  A  vigorous  system  of  discipline  has  been  introduced, 
but  no  very  serious  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted.  During 
the  last  year,  972  boys  were  received  into  the  school. 

Many  boys  in  each  generation  are  wild  and  adventurous  in 
their  natures,  fond  of  excitements  and  dangers,  and  who  will 
not  sober  down  to  the  quietudes  of  ordinary  industry.  Neg- 
lected, tliey  become  the  roughs,  harbor  thieves,  pirates,  and 
fillibusterers  of  the  world.  Aa  early  as  1812,  Rev.  Dr.  Stan- 
ford, chaplain  of  the  penal  institutions  of  Nevr  York,  recom- 
mended tlie  separation  of  the  youthful  criminals  from  those 
more  advanced,  and  urged  the  importance  of  training  this 
adventurous  class  in  a  nautical  ship  for  service  on  the  sea. 
But  reforms  "  hasten  slowlj',"  and  though  a  citizen  of  Man- 
hattan was  the  first  to  originate  and  recommend  tlie  plan  of 
a  training  ship,  the  authorities  of  New  York  lingered  until 
the  experiment  had  been  successfully  tried  in  England  and 
in  Massachusetts,  Under  authority  conferred  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Commissioners,  in  July,  1869,  purchased  the  saihship 
Mercury,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ilavre  line  of  packets,  a 
fine  vessel  of  1,200  tons  burden,  which  they  have  fitted  for 
this  service.  The  vessel  is  calculated  to  accommodate  250  or 
SOO  boys,  besides  the  usual  complement  of  officers  and  drilled 
sailors.  The  boys,  whose  features  for  the  most  part  sliow  their 
foreign  origin  and  treacherous  tendencies,  are  all  clothed  in 
bright  sailor's  uniform,  and  governed  on  the  apprenticeship 
^tem  of  the  United  States  Kavy.  From  the  Industrial 
School  they  are  transferred  to  the  school-ship,  where  a  j'ear 
or  two  of  good  drilling  is  expected,  to  fit  the  more  advanced 
for  useful  service  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  or  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  The  vessel  has  already  mado  several  trips  to  sea, 
remaining  outside  the  bar  on  one  cruise  four  months  At 
the  1st  or  January  last,  826  boys  !iad  heen  received  on  boai'd, 
and  565  discharged,  many  of  whom  had  shipped  as  sailors  in 
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tlie  United  States  Navy,  and  otliers  had  entered  the  Merchanta' 
Harine. 

The  daily  routine  adopted  in  port  is  as  follows :  At  early 
daylight  the  reveille  is  beaten,  all  hands  are  called,  and  ham- 
mocks properly  stowed  by  the  Captains  of  Tops  and  other 
petty  officers,  to  whom  this  duty  belongs.  This  done,  when 
the  weather  will  permit,  the  decks  are  washed  down,  and  if 
"  Wash  Clothes  Day,"  hammocks  and  clothing  are  scrubbed, 
arid  triced  up  on  tlie  lines,  wliile  the  boys  are  compelled  to 
cleanse  their  persons,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Offi- 
cer of  the  Deck.  At  7.30  a.m.,  the  boys  are  mustered,  the 
line  formed,  and  at  8  a.m.,  breakfast  is  piped  and  the  boys 
marched  to  their  respective  messes  on  the  berth-deck.  This 
is  in  the  charge  of  the  Master  at  Arms  and  ship's  Corporals, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order  tliere  at  all  times.  One 
hour  is  allowed  the  boys  for  the  morning  meal  and  recreation. 
At  9  A.M.,  the  "  hands  are  turned  to,"  sweepers  are  piped,  and 
the  decks  cleaned  fore  and  aft.  Ten  minutes  before  "Colors," 
the  driunmer  beats  their  call,  hands  stand  by  to  lower  boats, 
Quartermasters  bend  on  their  colors,  Coxswains  report  boats 
ready  for  lowering,  sail  loosera  are  sent  aloft,  when  necessary; 
lower  booms  got  ready  for  going  out,  one  hand  stationed  by 
the  bell.  At  9  a.m.  in  winter,  at  8  a.m.  in  summer,  tiie  drum- 
mer rolls  off,  the  bell  is  struck ;  at  the  third  roll  colors  hoisted, 
boats  lowered,  sails  let  fall,  and  booms  rigged  out,  to  which 
the  boats  when  lowered  are  hauled  and  made  fast.  The  boys 
now  take  their  cleaning  stations,  warned  by  the  roll  of  the 
drum  of  tlieir  duties,  and  polish  all  bright  work  fore  and  aft. 
The  ship's  company  are  divided  into  divisions,  called  the  First ; 
Second;  Third,  or  Master's ;  Fourth,  or  Boatswain's ;  Fifth,  or 
Powder  Division,  commanded  respectively  by  the  Second  and 
Third  officei-3.  Sailing  Master,  Boatswain,  and  Master-at-Arms, 
At  9.30  A.M.,  the  drummer  beats  to  quarters  for  inspection, 
allowing  the  boys  three  minutes  to  gain  their  stations,  where 
they  are  inspected  and  mustered  by  their  respective  officers, 
■whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  their  persons  and  clothing  are 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  that  all  are  present  to  answer 
the  muster,  being  careful  to  report  all  delinquents  and  absen- 
tees to  the  Executive  Officer,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Cap- 
tain the  condition  of  the  ship  and  the  divisions.  The  "  Re- 
treat "  is  now  beaten,  and  the  Starboard  Watch  is  formed  in 
line  and  marched  into  the  school-room,  where  they  remain  at 
their  studies  in  charge  of  the  Instructor  until  11.45  a.M.,  the 
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Port  Watch  in  the  meantime  being  engaged  on  deck  woiking 
masts,  yards  or  sails,  or  drilling  with  the  great  guns,  small 
arms,  ete. 

At  11.30  A.M,,  the  dinner  is  inspected,  and  if  properly 
cooked,  ordered  to  be  issued  to  the  messes ;  sweepers  are 
piped  and  all  work  ceases ;  decks  are  cleared,  and  the  mess- 
clotha  spr'ead.  At  meridian,  dinner  is  piped,  and  the  boya 
sent  to  tlieir  messes  as  at  the  morning  meal :  at  1  p.m.,  the 
"  hands  are  again  turned  to,"  while  the  aweepe.,-  in  response 
to  the  pipes  of  the  Boatswain  and  his  mates,  clean  the  decks ; 
the  Poi't  Watch  is  now  formed  and  sent  to  the  school-room, 
while  the  Starboard  Watch  is  called  on  deck,  and  receive 
practical  lessons  in  seamanship  and  the  various  exercises  and 
drill.  At  4  p.m.,  school  ia  dismissed,  decks  cleared  up,  and  at 
4.30  P.M.,  supper  is  piped ;  the  evening  hours  are  devoted  to 
recreation ;  games  oi  various  kinds  being  provided  for  those 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  sundown,  the  drum  beats  to  quar- 
ters for  inspection,  when  the  usual  notes  are  made,  and  re- 
Eorts  given  to  tJie  Executive  and  Captain.  At  ten  minutes 
efore  sundown,  the  "call"  is  beaten,  lower  booms  got  ready 
for  coming  alongside,  boats  hooked  on.  Quartermasters  stand 
by  their  colors,  and  at  the  third  roll  of  the  drum  the  booms 
are  rigged  in,  boats  hoisted,  colors  hauled  down,  and  the  boys 
are  c^Fed  to  stand  by  their  hammocks,  when  they  assemble  in 
their  own  parts  of  the  ship,  and  hammocks  being  piped  down, 
they  are  removed  to  ^e  Berth-Deck,  and  hung  on  hooka  bear- 
ing their  respective  numbers. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  evening  is  devoted  to  recreation,  all 
work  being  laid  aside  for  the  day.  At  7.30  p.m.,  the  boys 
are  asseraijled  for  evening  exercises,  which  are  held  in  the 
school-room,  consisting  of  singing  and  prayer,  conducted  by 
the  Instructor. 

At  8  p-M.,  tlio  tattoo  is  beaten.  Boatswain  and  mates  pipe 
down,  the  l)oys  are  sent  to  their  hammocks,  the  "  anchor 
watch  "  is  set  for  the  night,  all  imauthorized  lights  and  galley- 
fires  are  reported  "  out  "by  the  Master-at- Arms,  and  the  night 
reports  of  the  petty-officers  as  to  the  condition  of  their  several 
departments  are  made  to  the  Executive  At  one  bell  (8.30 
P.M.),  all  lond  talking  must  cease  ;  the  bcrtn-deck  ia  in  charge 
of  the  ship'a  Corporals  for  the  night,  who  keep  watch  there 
nntil  regularly  relieved,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  condi- 
tiiin  of  the  lights,  and  inspecting  the  ship  below  the  s^mr-deck 
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every  half  hour ;  being  particularly  careful  that  no  irregularl 
tira  occur  on  the  declis  in  their  char^. 

Every  boy  when  received  on  board  is  cleansed,  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  given  him  of  clothing,  suitable  for  the  weathei 
and  season  of  the  year ;  he  is  given  a  number  and  a  station 
on  the  watch,  quarter,  and  fire-bells ;  he  is  detailed  to  a  cer- 
tain meas,  and  placed  in  a  certain  boat,  wliile  he  is,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  school-room,  placed  in  such  classes  as  Iiis  abili- 
ties will  admit  of.  In  all  the  maneuvers  and  exercises  he 
must  be  at  his  station ;  his  number  at  the  gun  must  be  filled, 
his  station  aloft  must  be  supplied,  and  his  absence  from  any  of 
these  duties  is  at  once  detected ;  no  idle  hands  are  permitted, 
no  one  is  wltliout  a  duty ;  from  the  time  that  the  lad  receives 
his  number,  which  is  immediately  on  his  admission  into  the 
Bhip,  he  is  entirely  under  control  and  subject  to  orders. 

The  ship's  company  is  divided  into  two  watches,  called  Port 
and  Starboard,  and  these  are  sub-divided  into  first  and  second 

Salts,  forming  quarter  watches,  which  facilitates  at  times  the 
iity  of  the  ship.  There  are  other  sub-divisions,  into  which 
the  boys  are  separated  according  to  their  stations,  as  follows : 
Forecastle-men,  foretop-men,  maintop-men,  mizzentop-raen 
and  afterguard.  Each  of  these  divisions  are  headed  by  a  iii-st 
and  second  Captain,  the  first  Captain  being  in  the  Starboard 
Watch,  and  the  second  Captain  in  the  Port  Watch.  Ail  orders 
to  be  executed  in  a  certain  part  of  the  ship  are  issued  to  the 
Captain  of  the  same,  whose  duty  it  becomes  to  see  that  the 
boys  stationed  under  him  jiei-form  them,  reporting  to  the  ofii. 
cer  of  the  deck  when  finished. 

Precautions  are  taken  against  fire,  by  having  stations  for 
fire-quarters  and  duties  assigned  every  officer,  seaman,  and 
hoy  on  board,  with  frequent  drilling  at  quelling  this  danger- 
ous element. 

Divine  service  is  held  on  Sunday  in  tJie  school-room  at  10 
A.M.,  and  again  in  the  evening  at  6,80  p.m.,  the  peculiar  i-clig- 
ious  tenets  of  all  respected,  and  religious  instruction  imparted 
by  i)otb  Pi»tG5tant  and  Catiiolic  clei'gyinen,  who  ai'e  granted 
access  to  the  ship  for  tliis  purpose  at  all  times. 

Nothing  has  been  left  luidorie  that  would  enhance  the 
comfort  of  the  boys  or  assist  them  in  their  studies.  Every 
encouragement  is  held  out  to  them,  and  liberty  on  shore  and 
other  privileges  granted  to  the  deser\-ing,  while  advai:ceineut 
to  the  grade  of  ])etty  oflicer  awaits  the  ambitious  pupil.  Posi- 
tions, though  ihey  entail  an  additional  responBibility,  bring 
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mth  them  certain  privileges  and  distinctione  which  make 
them  objects  of  desire  to  the  aspiring  lad. 

The  food  f  uriiistied  the  boya  is  of  a  good  quality  and  the 
8Hpply  is  ample,  and  provided  in  accordance  with  the  snggea- 
tjons  of  a  medical  officer  of '  acknowledged  ability.  iJoya 
from  a  few  wealtliy  families  have  been  a£aitted  whose  par- 
ents pay  $10  per  month  for  their  snbaistenee  and  instruction. 
It  is  probable  that  an  independent  ship  could  be  made  to  pay  as 
well  08  an  academy.  Tlie  boys  take  great  pleasure  in  going 
aloft  to  spread  or  fiii'l  tlie  sails.  We  saw  irom  a  distance  a 
hundred  or  less  of  tliem  engaged  in  this  exercise.  Tlie  spars, 
tackling,  and  flapping  sails,  r.nited  to  the  rapid  movement  or 
the  boys,  presented  the  appeai-ance  of  a  handful  of  black  anta 
caught  and  struggling  for  dear  life  amid  the  meshes  of  a 
great  cob  web. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  great  undertaking,  as  is  frequently  shown  by  the 
numerous  letters  received  from  this  and  adjacent  States,  to- 
gether with  the  visits  received  from  many  distinguished  citi- 
zens, all  of  whom  are  unanimous  in  tlieir  approbation  of  this 
philanthropic  enterprise.  Delegates  from  adjacent  States 
have  journeyed  some  distance  to  examine  into  the  leading 
features  of  this  Institution,  and  returned  to  their  own  cities  to 
indorse  tlie  movement  and  recommend  a  like  action  on  the 
part  of  their  authorities.     One  has  well  said : 

"Tlie  Commissioners  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community 
for  having  added  this  to  the  many  other  noble  public  chan- 
ties which  aro  receiving  the  benefit  of  their  wise  and  efficient 
administration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  accrue  to  the  public  from  a  benevolence 
which,  receiving  these  neglected,  vagrant,  and  degraded  boys, 
ehall  shield  them  for  a  season  from  the  rough  blasts  of  temp- 
tation, teach  them  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  impart  to  them 
the  principles  of  a  noble  science,  train  them  to  skill  in  the  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  and,  finally,  opening  to  them  a 
path  of  honorable  usefulness,  shall  bid  them  go  ford,  and 
walk  therein,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  Iheir 
fellow  met.,  '?lie  very  qualities  of  sagacity  and  daring,  of 
earnestness  and  enthi'diasm,  which,  under  tlieir  former  evil 
training,  were  likely  io  r>jnder  them  a  peat  aa  well  as  a  terror 
to  the  community,  will  no  doubt,  in  numerous  instances,  con- 
fitititte  a  vigorous  impulse  to  push  them  forwai'd  and  give  them 
Bnuceas  ia  their  new  career  of  virtue,  honor,  and  uflefulnesa." 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTIONS   ON  STATEN  ISLAND. 

SAILOR'S  SNUG  HARBOR. 

{StaUn  Island.) 

SAnx)E8,  though  a  very  useful  and  industrious  class,  rank, 
among  the  most  reckless  and  improvident  of  the  world 
Without  them  tlie  commerce  of  the  world  could  not  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  while  a  few  of  them  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  intelligence,  piety,  and  thrift,  the  vast  majority  have 
ever  been  literally  «^tf^— creatures  of  accident^  drifting 
hither  and  tliither  wherever  caprice  or  fancy  might  carry 
tliem  They  rarely  have  many  friends,  except  those  who 
participate  in  their  vices,  and  help  to  squander  their  hard 
earnings.  Sailors  are  proverbially  reckless  of  health,  exces- 
sively given  to  dissipation  and  sensuality  while  nt  phore, 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  changing  climates  wiiile  av  sea ; 
add  to  tliese,  then,  the  danger  of  other  casimlties,  and  their 
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life-long  improvideiico,  and  it  will  bo  dear  that  most  of  them 
must  early  become  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  objects  of 
charity,  llore  than  two  hundred  thousand  Bailors  auuually 
enter  the  New  York  harbor,  many  of  whom  are  in  need 
of  medical  or  surgical  aid.  To  provide  for  tliis  want  the 
Marine  Hospital  was  establishea,  and  the  Seaman's  Re- 
treat founded.  Still  a  place  of  rest  where  the  crippled  or 
woro-oiit  tar  might  in  quietude  spend  the  evening  twilight  of 
hia  career  was  greatly  needed.  It  remained  lor  a  noble 
hearted  bachelor-sailor  (more  careful  and  successful  than 
most  of  his  fellows),  to  establish  for  those  cast-off  wrecks  of 
the  sea  a  homo,  unrivalled  in  the  world  in  the  beauty  of  ita 
location,  and  the  abundance  of  its  comforts. 

Captain  !Robert  Richai^d  Randal!,  of  New  York  City,  by 
the  provision  of  his  will,  dated  June  1,  1801,  bequeathed 
(certain  specific  legacies  being  satisfied)  all  the  residue  of  hia 
estate,  real  and  personal,  to  the  Cliancellor  of  the  State,  the 
Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city,  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  President  of  the  Marine  Society,  the 
Senior  Ministers  of  the  Episcopal  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  York,  and  to  their  successors  in  office 
respectively,  to  be  received  by  them  in  trust,  and  applied  to 
tlie  erection  of  an  Asylum  or  Marine  Hospital,  to  be  called 
"  The  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,"  the  same  to  be  opened  as  soon 
as  the  income  of  the  estate  should,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
ti-usteea,  be  sufficient  to  support  fifty  seamen.  Mr.  Randall's 
real  estate  was  situated  in  what  is  now  the  First  and  Fif- 
teenth wards  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  consisted  of 
certain  building  lots  in  uie  former,  and  of  twenty-oue  acres 
of  land  in  the  latter.  The  trustees  were  duly  incorporated 
February  6,  ISOti,  Pi'otractive  and  expensive  suits,  brought 
by  the  relatives  of  the  testator,  prevented  the  tmstees  from 
eaiTying  out  bis  wishes  for  many  years  after  his  decease. 
The  United  States'  Supreme  Court  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
the  trust  in  March,  1830.  The  Asylum  was  to  have  been 
erected  on  his  up-town  proper^,  situated  south  of  what  is  now 
Union  Square,  and  between  Fourtli  ajid  Sixth  avenues,  but 
the  unexpected  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  estate,  induced  the  trustees  to  lease 
the  city  property  and  locate  the  Institution  elsewhere.  The 
estate  at  the  decease  of  the  testator  was  valued  at  about 
$30,000,  but  it  is  now  iestimatcd  at  about  $2,000,000.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  colossal  retail  Btore  ot 
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A.  T.  Stewdrt,  Esq.,  corner  Tenth  sli  eet  and  Broadway,  stands 
«n  a  part  of  this  property,  and  that  an  annnal  gronnd-rent  ia 
paid  bv  this  gentleman  ot  about  $35,0DO.  The  income  o£  the 
estate  is  still  steadily  increasing.  In  May,  1831,  the  trustees 
purcliased  a  farm  of  130  acres,  to  whicjli  twenty-one  acres 
were  subsequently  added,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Staten  Island,  for  the  sum  of  $6,000. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Asylum  was  laid  with  appropriate 
exercises  October  21, 1831,  and  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1S33,  the  building  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception  of 
the  thirty  sailoi-s  approved  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Tlie  main  building  consists  of  a  central,  65  by  100 
feet,  three  stories  above  the  basement,  and  of  two  wings 
61  by  100  feet  each,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  the  parts 
being  connected  with  corridors  40  feet  long  by  16  wide, 
giving  a  total  frontage  of  247  feet.  The  building  stands  on 
a  graceful  eminence ;  its  front  is  of  marble,  with  a  majestic 
portico  ornamented  with  eight  massive  Ionic  columns,  pre- 
senting a  palatial  aspect  as  seen  from  the  bay.  In  the  rear 
of  the  main  edifice  is  a  three-story  brick,  80  feet  square,  erected 
in  1854,  in  the  basement  of  whidi  are  the  Steward's  office 
and  the  great  kitchen  of  the  establishment,  furnished  with 
an  ample  supply  of  steam-kettles.  The  fii-st  fioor  of  this 
building  contains  the  dining-rooms,  and  the  other  floora  con- 
tain dormitories,  which  are  mostly  large,  square  rooms,  con- 
taining four  beds  each.  This  building  is  connected  witli  the 
main  edifice  by  a  covered  passage-way.  A  little  to  the  nght 
of  this  stands  the  chapel,  a  fine  brick,  with  seating  for  several 
hundred  persons,  and  adjoining  stands  a  well-arranged  par- 
sonage for  the  use  of  the  chaplain.  Further  back  stand  the 
wash-house  and  the  bake-house,  each  two  stories,  of  brick, 
and  well  arranged.  Still  further  to  the  rear  stands  the 
hospital,  erected  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  well-built  three- 
story  brick,  with  heavy  granite  trimmings,  and  contains  space 
for  seventy-iive  beds.  Sixty-one  persons  are  now  in  the  hos- 
pital, some  of  whom  have  been  under  treatment  thirty  years. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  grandfather  iforris,  a  colored 
sailor,  one  hundred  and  six  years  old,  who  lias  been  in  the 
"Harbor"  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  "We  hoped  to  get  some 
reminiscences  oi  the  Institution  from  him,  but  his  mind  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  better  things.  He  renr.embers  GetH'ge 
Whitefield  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  good  lang  syne. 
He  can  only  talk  of  Jesus  and  Heaven.     He  tipecta  to  make 
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but  uiie  more  short  voyage,  and  reach  in  due  time'thu  haven 
where  there  are  no  shipwrecks  or  misfortunes,  and  where 
people  are  all  of  a  color.  We  were  next  taken  to  Captain 
Webster,  in  another  ward,  who  thinks  himself  one  hundred 
and  eight  years  old,  but  whom  the  steward  informed  ns  was 
ninety-six.  lie  is  buoyant  and  cheerful,  full  of  convereaiioa 
and  humor,  and  speaks  of  a  "  good  hope  "  also  for  the  life  to 
come. 

The  "Harbor"  contains  at  this  writing  four  hundred  in- 
mates besides  the  officers  and  help.  Liberty  is  granted  the 
inmates  to  visit  friends,  and  go  to  the  eit^  or  elsewhere  as 
they  may  reasonably  dtdire.  The  main  building  contains  a 
reading-room  f urnistied  with  files  of  papers  and  periodicals ; 
also  a  library  of  about  a  thousand  volumes,  containing  many 
excellent  and  solid  works  which  exhibit  the  wear  of  much 
reading.  An  indispensable  prerequisite  to  admission  is  that 
the  applicant  has  sailed  five  years  under  the  American  flag. 
This,  coupled  with  disease  and  poverty,  formerly  proved  sulB- 
eient,  but  the  late  war  has  so  multiplied  the  number  of  crip- 
pled seaman,  that  tho  trustees  have  been  compelled  to  be 
more  cautious  in  their  admissions.  Most  of  the  inmates  live 
to  advanced  years.  Their  home  is  well  conducted,  and  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  tlie  world.  The  buildings  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  gronnds,  which  are  richly  cultivated 
and  thickly  set  with  fruit  and  shade-trees,  are  as  charming 
as  nature  and  art  couid  well  make  them.  About  twenty- 
three  acres,  containing  the  buildings  and  gardens,  are  enclosed 
by  a  massive  but  handsome  iron  fence,  which  vust  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  iron  was  cast  in  England,  and 
the  fence  rests  upon  a  deep  and  solid  foundation,  with 
capped  posts  of  the  best  granite.  Much  of  the  farm  is  still 
covered  with  heavy  timber.  In  the  front  yai'd,  at  a  conve- 
nient distance  from  the  front  entrance,  stands  a  white  marble 
monument,  erected  by  the  trustees  August  21, 1834,  to  the 
memory  of  the  founder  of  the  Institution,  whose  remains 
were  then  removed  from  their  firet  I'esting-place. 

The  aifuire  of  the  society  are  managed  by  the  ex-officio  trus- 
tees named  in  the  will,  who  annually  elect  their  own  officers. 
The  salaried  olEcers  are  the  governor  and  his  assistant,  the 
treasurer,  agent,  resident  chaplain,  and  physician.  These  era- 
ploy  such  other  help  as  is  needed,  with  consent  of  the  trustees. 
The  officers  are  kindly  disposed,  too  indulgent  to  the  inmates 
if  anything,  and  affable  to  visitors.     The  Institution  is  open 
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to  vieitors  every  day  of  the  week  except  tlie  Sabbath,  and 
every  nnoccupied  sailor  on  the  premises  is  ready  with  char- 
acteristic politeness  to  escort  them  through  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  The  basement  of  the  main  edihce  is  mostly  devoted 
Ui  workshops.  Here  all  wlio  are  able  cari-y  on  the  basket  or 
mat  making  with  their  own  capital,  the  fruit  of  which  fnr- 
nishes  means  for  travel  and  for  otiier  private  uses.  Nearly 
all  earn  something. 

The  chaplain  was  al^ent  when  we  visited  the  Ilai'bor,  but 
his  praise  was  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  inmates.  lie 
holds  service  twice  each  Sabbath,  and  offere  pnblic  prayci'S 
twice  each  day.  The  By-Laws,  which  are  an  excellent  cotle, 
maiie  it  the  duty  of  each  inmate  to  attend  all  the  religions 
services  unless  excused  by  the  governor,  for  sickness  or  other 
Bufficient  cause,  yet  we  were  informed  that  less  than  half 
ordinarily  attended  the  Sabbath  services.  A  stricter  disci- 
pline would  be  a  decided  improvement.  Eighty  or  ninety  of 
the  inmates  profess  religion,  some  of  whom  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  Fulton-street  pi'ayer-meeting  occasionally.  The 
former  chaplain  was  shot  on  the  grounds  by  one  of  the  old 
seamen,  who  afterwards  shot  himself.  The  man  is  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  guilty  of  a  previous  murder,  and  to  have 
become  partially  insane  from  a  sense  of  guilt  and  an  appre^ 
hension  that  God  would  not  pardon  him. 


SEAMEN'S  FUND  AND  KETEEAT. 

{Quaraatint  Lan^ttg,  Staten  Iiiand.) 

f  S  early  as  1754,  the  colonial  government  of  New  York 
' .  established  quarantine  measures,  A  tax  was  imposed 
npon  all  seamen  and  passengers  entering  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  with  the  fund  thus  provided,  hos- 
pital buildings  were  established,  first  on  Governor's  and  after- 
wards on  Bedloe's  Island.  The  establishment  was  removed 
to  Stateii  Island  about  1799.  The  tax  thus  collected  from 
passengers  and  seamen  was  paid  into  a  joint  fund,  jnder 
the  control  of  the  Commissionei-s  of  Health  of  the  city 
of  New  York,   and  called  the    "Mariner's   Fund."      The 
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junds  thna  created,  besides  providing  the  quarantine  accom- 
modations, were  disposed  of  by  the  Legislature  in  establiBbing 
city  dispensaries,  assisting  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  ot 
.  Juvenile  Delinquents,  etc.,  eta  The  manifest  injustice  of  tax- 
ing seamen  for  quarantine  purposes,  and  in  distributing  their 
<iard  earnings  among  other  cliarities  in  which  they  had  no 
n)eoial  interest,  was  discovered  by  commercial  men  of  New 
York  over  forty  years  ago,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  abolisJj 
this  long-standing  abuse.  The  Legislature  of  1831  created  a 
board  of  fj'astees  to  collect  these  funds  and  employ  them 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  seamen.  It  was  believed  at 
that  time  that  over  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
had  been  paid  by  passengers  and  seamen  into  the  fund,  above 
what  had  been  used  for  their  benefit,  and  the  money  still  on 
hand  at  that  time  they  were  authorized  to  receive  from  the 
State  treasury,  which  amounted  to  over  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. Tiie  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Sea- 
men's Fund  and  Retreat  was  held  at  the  Mayor's  ofiice,  May 
9, 1831,  and  measui-cB  were  soon  taken  to  maintain  all  dis- 
eased seamen  iu  the  Mai'ine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  and  in 
the  New  York  Hospital.  After  examining  several  farms  on 
Staten  Island,  the  trustees  purchased  forty  acres  of  land  of 
Cornelius  Corson,  fronting  on  the  New  Tork  bay,  for  $10,000. 
The  land  contained  a  farm  house,  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  add  an  additional  building  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
The  new  hospital  in  process  of  erection  on  the  summit  of 
tlie  elevation  was  overtaken  with  a  Etorm  so  violent  as  to 
throw  down  its  brick  walls  when  they  were  nearly  completed. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1832,  the  executive  committee  reported 
the  completion  of  the  new  building,  and  about  the  middle 
tif  the  following  month  it  was  occupied.  As  the  accoramo 
dations  continued  inadequate,  a  plan  was  fonned  for  the 
erection  of  the  main  buildings  now  in  use,  which  are  situated 
much  nearer  the  shore. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  hospital  was  laid  July  i, 
183i,  by  Samuel  Swartout,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  port,  and 

Sesident  of  the  board  of  trustees,  assisted  by  the  architect, 
r.  A.  P.  Maybee,  The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Eev. 
John  E.  Miller,  Rev.  Henry  Chase,  pastor  of  the  Mariner's 
Church,  and  other  clergymen  assisting  iu  the  services.  Tiiis 
hospital  consists  of  a  main  structure  fifty  feet  square  and 
three  stories  high,  with  two  wings  each  seventy-six  by  thirty- 
four  feet,  built  of  hammered  blue  sttme,  trimmed  witli  gran- 
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